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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1945 Annual Meeting of the Association, held at the Hotel Continental 
in Chicago on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27, 28, and 29, was 
attended by about two hundred members from twenty-eight states. Actually 
one hundred eighty-seven persons registered, but there were many more, both 
members and guests, who attended one or more program sessions but did not 
sign cards. Our first post-war meeting was a very successful one, both from 
the standpoint of attendance from widely-scattered sections of the country, 
and also because of the excellent program which had been set up. Two factors 
which very likely kept the attendance from reaching an even higher level were 
the difficulties in obtaining travel reservations and the current influenza 
epidemic. 

There were but few departures from the program as announced in brief 
form in the November issue of H1sPANIA and sent out to all members in final 
form during the first week’of December. The sessions began with registration 
of members, from five to seven o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, De- 
cember 27. The Annual Banquet was held from seven-thirty to ten that evening 
in the Gothic Room of the Hotel Continental. Professor S. N. Trevifio of the 
University of Chicago acted as toastmaster. Following the singing of the 
National Anthem, the ninety-two members and guests present thoroughly 
enjoyed several musical numbers which had been arranged by the local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, of which Professor Trevifio and Professor Antonio 
Rubio of De Paul University were Co-Chairmen. 

Among the artists who graciously entertained were Srtas. Ani Olivier and 
Olga Vazquez of Colombia and Berta Montero of Cuba, Sr. Salvador Mendoza 
of Mexico, and Miss Dorothy Mietke of the United States. Miss Yvonne 
Angarola, Director of Musical Programs for the Pan American Council, 
acted as pianist accompanist. 

Greetings in the form of short addresses were presented by Judge John 
Gutknecht, representing the Honorable Edward J. Kelly, Mayor of the City 
of Chicago, by Mrs. Allen C. Howes, representing the Pan American Council, 
by Professor Arthur Hamilton of the University of Illinois, representing the 
Assocation’s Illinois Chapter, by Professor Antonio Rubio, representing the 
Chicago Chapter, and by Professor William Berrien, of Harvard University, 
who spoke in Portuguese. The scheduling of the Annual Banquet on the evening 
of the first day of the Annual Meeting was in the nature of an innovation, 
prompted mainly by the desire not to have it come at the same time as the 
banquet of the Modern Language Association of America, which was meeting 
during the same three days at the Hotel Stevens. All program sessions had 
likewise been arranged to dovetail with sessions of the MLA. 

President Leavitt was unable to attend the meetings because of illness. His 
presidential address, “Isolation vs. Internationalism in Language Instruction,” 
was read by Mr. DeLand. 
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The meetings of the Executive Council and of the Business Session are 
_ reviewed elsewhere in this issue of Hispania. An informal get-together 
luncheon was enjoyed by more than one hundred fifty members and guests on 
Friday noon in the Celtic Room of the Hotel Continental. At that time also a 
number of teachers who had been members of the 1944 and 1945 Spanish 
Language Institutes in Mexico City met with Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston and 
Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield to talk over their experiences. Dr. Johnston, in the 
program session of Saturday morning, read her paper, “Federal Assistance 
for the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” in place of Dr. John C. Patter- 
son, who was unable to attend. 

Detailed reports, which follow, show the Association’s membership to be at 
an all-time high, with 3,200 members on the rolls by the time this report is in 
print. Financially, the Association is in excellent condition. There is good 
promise that during 1946 we may see the formation of several new Chapters 
of the Association. 

Every member of the Association owes his thanks to the splendid planning 
of the Committees in charge, which made this Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting s such a success, 


- (Remenese, Nore: Papers presented at the Annual Meeting will appear in His- 
pants. H. G. D.] 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Business Session of the Association was held Friday, December 28, 1945, 
at one o'clock in the Gothic Room of the Hotel Continental. In the absence of 
President Leavitt and of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. DeLand presided. 

The Auditing Committee (Mr. Williams, Chairman, and Mr. Turk) reported 
that it had examined the accounts submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
had found the books in agreement with the statement of finances previously 
issued. The Committee commended the excellent order in which all the items 
had been kept. Report adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Miss Shelley, Chairman, and Mr. Pitcher) 
made its report, published elsewhere. Report adopted. 

The report containing recommendations sent up from the Executive Council 
was read by Mr. Canfield, acting for the Secretary-Treasurer. All items in 
the report, following discussion, were adopted. 

Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, Chairman of the Association’s Standing 
Committee on Honorary Members, presented the report of that Committee. He 
discussed in detail the method which had been employed in arriving at a ma- 
jority vote on the candidates whose names had been submitted to the ten 
members of the Committee. After discussion of the following ten candidates 
and their qualifications, it was voted that they be named Honorary Members 
of the Association. The names: German Arciniegas, Alfonso Caso y Andrade, 
José Maria Chacén y Calvo, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Juan Bautista de Lavalle, 
Fernando Ortiz y Fernandez, Manuel Romero de Terreros, Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeographed 
form, followed by detailed explanation and questions from the floor. Report 
adopted. 


Election and installation of officers for 1946 was postponed, pending the 
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computation of the results of the balloting by mail by Association members who 

did not cast their ballots during the sessions of the Annual Meeting. (See 

recommendations of the Council, published elsewhere.) The ballots received 

were subsequently counted, resulting in the election of the nominees of the 

Nominating Committee. 

The Business Session, attended by about one hundred members, and, there- 

fore, one of the best attended in many years, adjourned at two-fifteen o’clock. 
Graypon S. DELANpD 
Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, meeting in Chicago on December 27, 28 and 29, 1945, 
presents the following resolutions of gratitude and appreciation: 

First, to the Committee on Program, Edwin B. Place and Harvey L. Johnson, 
Co-Chairmen, for planning the splendid program of this Annual Meeting. 

Second, to President Sturgis E. Leavitt, for his leadership and effort in 
suggesting and co-ordinating plans for the program. 

Third, to the Local Committee on Arrangements, Antonio Rubio and S. N. 
Trevifio, Co-Chairmen, for their good work in making this a successful meeting. 

Fourth, to Graydon S. DeLand, our very hard-working and efficient Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, the distinguished Editor of 
Hispania, for their efforts and eminent success in promoting the effectiveness 
and prestige of the Association. 

Fifth, to the Hotel Continental, for the facilities it was able to provide. 

Sixth, to all others, who have in any way contributed to the success of the 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting. 

Seventh, Be it also resolved that the Association express its sorrow at the 
passing of one of its distinguished founders and its first President, Mr. Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, who died at his home in New York City on December 24, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to send to his family a letter of condolence and 


appreciation of his great contribution to the advancement of the teaching of 
Spanish in the United States. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Executive Council of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese took place at 8:00 a.m., December 28, 
1945, in the Celtic Room of the Hotel Continental, in Chicago. President Leavitt 
was unable to attend the meeting because of illness, and, in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. DeLand presided. The other Council members present 
were: Mr. Doyle, Mr. Canfield, Mr. Turk, Mr. Williams, Mr. Pitcher, Miss 
Shelley, and Mr. Rodriguez Castellano. Mr. DeLand held a proxy for Miss 
Placido. Miss McLaughlin and Mr. Colburn had instructed the Secretary to 
appoint proxies to act in their behalf. Mr. DeLand had therefore invited Mr. 
William Berrien to hold the proxy of Mr. Colburn and Miss Marjorie Johnston 
to hold the proxy of Miss McLaughlin. 

The Auditing Committee was appointed: Mr. Williams, Chairman, and Mr. 


Turk. The Resolutions Committee was also appointed: Miss Shelley, Chairman, 
and Mr. Pitcher, 
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It was voted that no proxies be appointed for those absent who had not ap- 
pointed proxies, there being a quorum present. 

Voted: that the Association establish a Diploma of Honor, to be given to 
citizens of the United States and Canada who have made contributions to 
Hispanic Culture; and that these persons receive HISPANIA without charge. 

Voted: that it be recorded that a letter received from Professor B. Q. Morgan, 
was received and discussed. 

Voted: that the President and the Secretary-Treasurer take steps to have the 
seal of the Association changed to correspond to its present name, 
Voted: that the matter of new medals, to include the full name of the Associa- 
tion, be referred to the President and the Secretary-Treasurer with power, 
and that the Council be recorded as favoring a separate medal for 

excellence in Portuguese. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, the Editor of Hispanra, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the Annual Meeting be met by the Association, less 
any travel allowance received from any other source. (Added in the Annual 
Business Meeting: “and that the Vice-President, in the event that he takes 
over the duties of the President, be reimbursed for his full expenses.” ) 

Voted: that the Association pay the equivalent of the round-trip coach fare 
of the other members of the Council to the Annual Meeting, less any 
travel allowance received from any other source. 

Voted: that the office of the Editor and of the Secretary-Treasurer, with the 
advice of Professor William Berrien, arrange to send copies of HISPANIA 
to selected libraries of Latin America. 

Voted: that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to purchase a new type- 
writer from Association funds. 

Voted: that it be left to the discretion of the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer to invest $1,500 in Government bonds from the surplus funds 
of the Association. 

Voted: that the additional charge of forty cents which has been levied on 
foreign subscriptions to H1spanta be eliminated, and that all subscriptions 
and memberships be two dollars henceforth. 

Voted: that the Association’s 1946 Annual Meeting be held in Washington, 
D.C., in conjunction with the Modern Language Association. The dates set 
are Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, December 29, 30, and 31. Also, that 
Dean Doyle be made Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
for the meeting, with authority to appoint the other members of his 
Committee. 

Voted: that it be recommended that the Membership List of the Association, 
at present published biennially, be published annually, if possible. 

Voted: that for the year 1946 (January 1-December 31) a salary of $600 be 
paid to both the Editor of Hispanra and the Secretary-Treasurer, and a 
salary of $100 to the Advertising Manager. 

Voted: that the results of the mail balloting, plus the results obtained from the 
voting at the Annual Meeting, be computed not later than January 15, 
and that these results be published in the next issue of H1sPANIA. 

Voted; that, upon the recommendation of the Editor of H1spanta, the following 

(Continued on page 12) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 21, 1944-DECEMBER 17, 1945 
Balance as of December 21, 1944: 
Receipts: 
Hispania back numbers sold 92.62 
$16,233.09 
Disbursements: 
Hispania, printing, mailing and addressing (Decem- 
ber, 1944, February, May, August, 1945) .......... 4.968.50 
499.50 
Advertising Manager’s expenses 198.02 
Hispania, back numbers bought ...........000--e00: 98.71 
Editorial Gxpense 83.63 
Miscellaneous expenses 74.33 
Office supplies, equipment ..........-eeeeeeeeeeeeee 58.97 
1945 Annual Meeting, on account .............++++- 53.19 
Actual Balance, as of December 17, 1945 .......... $ 8,661.14 
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Distribution: 
Savings Account #22495 Life Fund (Bonds called) 
$1,200.00 
Building and Loan (Life Fund) ..............eeeeeeeees 189.62 
$ 8,661.14 
Summary: 
$16,233.09 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 17, 1945 
Assets Liabilities and net worth 
War Bonds, Series “F” Bills Payable, 
$ 999.00 November, 1945 Huis- 
Cash in Banks ........... 7,662.14 PANIA, estimated ..... $ 1,300.00 
Back numbers stock, esti- Council fares, estimated 
Accounts receivable, esti- Membership List, printing 
Office equipment, estimated Miscellaneous, estimated . 50.00 
150.00 Prepaid Dues, 1946 ....... 3,670.89 
Supplies on hand, estimated Prepaid Dues, 1947 ...... 118.40 
Rasiithanineossceousss 75.00 Prepaid Dues, 1948 ....... 10.00 
——— Prepaid Dues, Life, esti- 
$ 6,449.29 
$11,086.14 


Respectfully submitted, 
Grayvon S. DeELAnp, Treasurer 
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MEMBERSHIP—DECEMBER 17, 1945 
(1944 status in parentheses) 

Individuals Libraries Total 
13 (18) 10 (9) 23 (27)— 
31 (17) 5 (6) 36 (23) 
17 (14) 3 (1) 20 (15) 
226 (226) 38 (35) 264 (261) 
©... 37 (33) 6 (7) 43 (40) 
Connecticut ..... ‘ iss oe 34 (34) 4 (4) 38 (38) 
5 (4) 0 (0) 5 (4) 
District of Columbia ......... 43 (44) 12 (12) 55 (56)— 
82 (56) 6 (5) 88 (61) 
31 (18) 5 (6) 36 (24) 
8 (5) 4 (4) 12 (9) 
175 (164) 32 (32) 207 (196) 
Le eee 28 (22) 4 (3) 32 (25) 
53 (60) 10 (9) 63 (69)— 
14 (14) 5 (5) 19 (19) 
30 (37) 7 (5) 37 (42)— 
6 (6) 2 (2) 8 (8) 
22 (24) 5 (4) 27 (28)— 
77 (90) 16 (14) 93 (104)— 
85 (80) 16 (15) 101 (95) 
See ee 48 (48) 3 (2) 51 (50) 
12 (10) 4 (4) 16 (14) 
76 (67) 12 (10) 88 (77) 
9 (6) 1 (1) 10 (7) 
17 (13) 5 (4) 22 (17) 
4 (2) 0 (0) 4 (2) 
New Hampshire ............. 6 (8) 1 (1) 7 (9)— 
80 (78) 7 (6) 87 (84) 
37 (41) 6 (6) 43 (47)— 
e's 444 (447) 38 (35) 482 (482) 
North Carolina .............. 32 (29) 9 (8) 41 (37) 
North Dakota .............. 3 (3) 2 (1) 5 (4) 
Se Tee 150 (134) 28 (24) 178 (158) 
27 (21) 10 (7) 37 (28) 
28 (23) 3 (3) 31 (26) 
Pennsylvania .............+:: 110 (114) 26 (26) 136 (140)— 
Rhode Island ........-.....++ 10 (13) 4 (3) 14 (16)— 
South Carolina .............. 14 (12) 4 (3) 18 (15) 
6 (5) 1 (1) 7 (6) 
6.6 26 (22) 9 (9) 35 (31) 
149 (158) 27 (27) 176 (185)— 
1 (0) 2 (1) 3 (1) 
4 (3) 1 (0) 5 (3) 
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Individuals Libraries Total 

Vie 50 (56) 12 (12) 62 (68)— 

52 (58) 5 (6) 57 (64)— 
20 (20) 3 (2) 23 (22) 
41 (31) 11 (10) 52 (41) 
7 (7) 1 (1) 8 (8) 
POE “Picctccccdericksccss 38 (33) 34 (25) 72 (58) 
30 (31) 
TOTALS 2,614 472 3,116 
(2,518) (427) (2,976) 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 
(Year-end Comparisons) 


Active 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Life 39 39 40 40 41 
Annual 2,575 2,479 2,018 1,858 1,503 
Lib. 472 427 374 336 301 

Honorary 30 31 33 ae 33 

Totals 3,116 2,976 2,465 2,269 1,878 

GAIN AND LOSS 
2,532 
Membership, December 17, 1945 ..........cccccccccccccccccccscceees 3,116 
MINUTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


persons be appointed as Associate Editors of H1spanra for the three-year 
term 1946-1948 inclusive: Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Mrs. Florence Hall 
Sender, and Professor Walter T. Phillips, 

Voted: that the following six persons be recommended for election to Emeritus 
Membership in the Association, as provided for in Article III of the 
Constitution: Miss Lilia Mary Casis, Miss Caroline B. Bourland, Miss 
Alice H. Bushee, Mr. Rudolph Schevill, Mr. George T. Northup, and Mr.. 
J. D. M, Ford. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee adjourned at 11:30 a.m., after 
deciding to omit the second scheduled meeting which had been arranged for 

12 o’clock on December 29. 


ISOLATION VS. INTERNATIONALISM IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION* 


Strurcis E. Leavitt 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


LL of us have followed with more than passing interest the tre- 
mendous impetus given to language instruction during the last 
few years. To most people this impetus is associated with the war effort, 
but it is a matter of record that the American Council of Learned Societies 
was experimenting successfully with intensive language instruction before 
the war started, and had begun work on the study of unusual languages. 
But it was the ASTP that really startled the country. The language program 
inaugurated for the Army demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the United States, up to then considered impervious to foreign languages, 
could really learn to speak something besides slang, baseball, and Brooklyn- 
ese. 
As a matter of fact, the United States had a right to be startled, for 
the national magazines proclaimed all too blatantly that the Army idea 
was a new and almost magic method, one which put to shame the old 
scholastic practices, one which was to change language instruction over 
night. It took a lot of writing by experts to set the public straight on 
these points and it is more than doubtful how much the corrections 
corrected. No doubt many who saw those articles and who had no contact 
with the program, are still hypnotized by the glowing prospect of legions 
of linguists in a lucky land. 

The fact remains that for the first time in its history the United States 
became language-conscious. Soldiers and sailors of all ranks were learning 
something of foreign languages—many of them a great deal about foreign 
languages. Even in conservative Washington the Government was en- 
couraging large blocks of its civilian employees to learn Spanish and 
Portuguese in a practical way. In other cities and towns private citizens 
borrowed all the Spanish grammars in the public libraries and even spent 
some of their easily-earned cash for “quickie” language lessons. Air lines 
issued attractive pamphlets on how to speak Spanish and Portuguese in 
a few hours. Through all this smoke it seems to have been generally 
recognized that foreign languages were of some good. It is now our mani- 
fest duty to keep the proofs to the front. 


* The President’s Address, Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting, American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 
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All to the good so far. But there is cause for alarm when we observe 
official moves in high quarters to reduce the amount of language required 
in college. Printed reports from two of the most respected universities in the 
country recognize the value of foreign languages in high school, but they 
do not require or recommend them in college, where, presumably, there 
are better teachers. A reading knowledge is all that is required in these 
two institutions of learning, whose reports fail to stress the necessity of 
international understanding in the world of tomorrow. On the other 
hand it is gratifying to observe that another institution of the same 
standing, also in the “Ivy League,” requires a foreign language for 
what seems to be a very good reason, “to educate men [to be] free from 
national provincialism.” This institution also includes a course in linguistics 
in its basic requirements. 

In a world in which the foreign language, English, is being studied 
as never before, in a world in which transportation and communication 
have eliminated the most formidable barriers of distance, in a world 
in which international understanding is recognized as the hope of the 
future, it is difficult to appreciate any tendency to minimize the im- 
portance of foreign languages, or to disregard the concept of international- 
ism that goes with them. 

In a group like this it is futile to argue for the value of foreign 

languages, for we are all of the same mind, even though we are 
dangerously in disagreement about the virtues of the so-called Army 
Method. If the decision about language requirements were left to the 
A. A. T. S. P., the final vote could be predicted with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. The A. A. T. S. P. would probably stand by with 
a comfortable ratio of 100 to 0, without any electioneering, picketing, or 
free beer. But the decision will not be left to us. The position of modern 
foreign languages in the curriculum will depend on what other people 
think they are worth, upon our ability to connect foreign languages with 
other departments, and upon the significance of language programs in 
general. 
_ Many people in their enthusiasm for the ASTP forget that it was not 
exclusively a language program. It was a language and area program, in 
which language to be sure had the most important place. So far as the 
universities were concerned, it was a cooperative program, in which 
several departments engaged. And it is precisely this point that I want 
to stress tonight. 

Most of the institutions engaged in the ASTP had a program involving 
several languages, and one interesting fact was that not all the languages 
were taught exactly alike in the same institution. There was, however, 
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cooperation between the language departments to a notable degree. These 
same departments could continue to cooperate today without any serious 
hardship to themselves. There is much that the French, German, Spanish, 
and Portuguese staffs could discuss together—policies, practices, schedules, 
requirements, even methods. It is internationalism of a sort to establish 
closer contacts with the teachers of other foreign languages, including Latin 
and Greek, in our own institutions. 

The national organizations of language teachers meet apart, though 
often in the same city, and one group seldom knows what the other group 
is doing, or what it is particularly interested in. Is there not something 
of importance that concerns us all—perhaps the threatened reduction in 
foreign language requirements referred to above, if nothing else? Would it 
not be advisable to establish friendly relations at least between the different 
organizations? Is it not isolation vs. internationalism within the domestic 
field of foreign languages? There is to come up for discussion at this 
meeting a proposal for a meeting ground with other societies interested 
in foreign languages. It seems clear that the A. A. T. S. P. should favor 
the principle, and do its part to work out a United Language Organization. 

But to return to the ASTP. Those of you who were in it will recall 
that history and geography had a large place in the program. Here is 
a form of internationalism close at home which has not been fully developed 
except in institutions which have worked out area programs. Not all 
institutions can go that far, but in the program for Spanish majors, 
surely history and geography have a place. If the departments con- 
cerned are not offering courses in Spain and Latin America, perhaps they 
will be willing to do so if encouragement comes from without. Occasional 
meetings with the members of these staffs will do no little to strengthen 
the position of both departments. So far as individuals are concerned, 
it will do no harm for the teacher of history and geography to learn 
to pronounce Spanish and Portuguese names ; and it will be no loss for the 
Spanish and Portuguese teacher to be familiar with the appearance of the 
history texts, to say nothing of their content. 

There are other departments which we may also count among our 
allies in this internationalism, or interdepartmentalism, if you will have 
it that way—economics, political science, music, and art. The last two 
are particularly close to us. Any survey course in Spanish literature can 
be improved by lectures on Spanish art and Spanish music given by depart- 
ments other than our own. And cooperation from the Spanish depart- 
ment in securing records of Spanish music will no doubt be appreciated 
by the Music Department. Other ways of getting departments together can 
be devised, if the departments put their minds to it. 
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There is in Latin America a demand for North American professors, 
not for professors, mind you, of Spanish and Portuguese, because it 
happens that these languages are pretty well spoken in Latin America 
already. The call is for professors of sociology, economics, chemistry, and 
indeed almost any other subject, including English. The difficulty is, 
though, to find professors in these fields who speak the language of the 
country desiring to employ them. Some of the men who might be selected 
are making a sincere effort to learn Spanish or Portuguese, and need the 
help of the language teachers. They should receive it. This sort of inter- 
nationalism, or interdepartmentalism, will bear fruit. 

On almost any campus there are students from Latin America, who 
can be employed by the Spanish staff to the satisfaction of these students 
and to the advantage of the Spanish department. These students will be 
glad to help with laboratory sections and they deserve a salary, modest 
though it may be, and a title to give their work dignity. They will be 
delighted to give lectures in their native language, and the advertising 
posters will give prestige both to them and to the department that 
sponsors the program. This form of internationalism, the participation 
of foreign students in language instruction, is ready for development. 

It is well known that many foreign students come to this country 
with an imperfect knowledge of English, and special classes must be 
organized for their benefit. Who is better equipped to help in this program 
than the foreign language teacher? Surely the foreign language depart- 
ments and the English Department can profitably work together on this 
important problem. Much has been written about the teaching of English as 
a foreign language, and methods of instruction are being devised, but 
the last word has not been uttered by any means. This is a field of 
interdepartmentalism and internationalism that will bear cultivation. 

It goes without saying that it is the duty of the teacher of Spanish and 
Portuguese to join the national association, to read HisPanta, and to 
study the new Handbook,’ but it must be admitted that many do not 
do so without persuasion. Here is good missionary work waiting for 
willing workers. It is work that needs to be done. And while we are 
thinking up arguments in favor of the A. A. T. S. P., we can inform 
ourselves about what our powerful allies are doing in our behalf. By 
powerful allies I mean such agencies as the United States Office of 
Education, the Institute of International Education, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Pan American Union, and the Library of 


* 4 Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, With Special Reference 
to Latin America. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 1945. Paper, x, 395 pp. Price, 
$1.48. 
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Congress. These organizations have many contacts with Latin America, 
and are eager to enlist the interest of the Spanish or Portuguese teacher. 
By cooperating with these agencies, we shall strengthen them and strengthen 
ourselves. 

It will not be amiss to inform ourselves about such legislation as the 
Bloom Bill, which will extend the cultural relations program of the 
United States throughout the world. It will not be beside the point to 
keep up with the activities of the Division of Cultural Cooperation in 
the State Department, and be informed about its past accomplishments and 
future plans. It will not be inopportune to know about the probable influx 
of foreign students into this country, and to be aware of our international 
opportunities in this direction. Many of the foreign students are already 
here, and who is better equipped to act as counselors than the teachers 
of foreign languages? The contribution to international understanding 
that can be made through wise orientation of these students will be of 
inestimable value to the peace of the world. 

Of course, we must not forget the strictly local scene. If students 
elect to take Spanish and Portuguese, they should have an opportunity 
to learn it, not only from part-time instructors, as too often happens, but 
occasionally, at least, from the top professors who are drawing what 
passes for salaries in most of our institutions of learning. Good students 
can be located, and ways found for them to get recognition for superior 
achievement, even if it means passing some courses by examination only. 
And once they have acquired a certain degree of efficiency in speaking, is 
it really necessary for them to lose it? Is it altogether beyond the range of 
possibility to offer refresher courses that meet once a week to keep good 
students in practice? In many ways internationalism begins at home. 

Many American students will never go abroad; and those who argue 
so eloquently against modern foreign languages make much of this point. 
They seem to think that it puts the modern foreign language teacher 
definitely behind the proverbial eight ball. But these wizards of argument 
fail to realize that what they are saying is one of the strongest points in 
favor of instruction in modern foreign languages. For the very reason that 
many students will never see a foreign country, by the same token they 
need to study a foreign language. The foreign language courses are the only 
way they can ever get certain basic information about other peoples; or 
learn to appreciate the fact that other nations are different, that they 
have a different language, different customs, a different psychology. From 
the very first day the student is enrolled in a course not only in language, 
but in international understanding. He may become bewildered, as did the 
sailor who gave up the study of Spanish for a very good reason, expressed 
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picturesquely in this fashion: “This is one hell of a language: ropa 
don’t mean rope, sopa don’t mean soap, and they call their women moo- 
hairs.” But even this bewilderment is something of a gain, after all. And the 
height of success in the international field is reached when the really 
good student tries to talk with a native. Gone once and for all are the 
usual signs of the North American superiority complex. It is so evident 
that the Latin American knows more about the language than the North 
American can ever hope to learn that the latter is forced to recognize his 
inferiority. Surely, any feeling of humility before a foreigner’s accom- 
plishments is one of the best ways to break down isolation and to strengthen 
international understanding. 

Thus it is that the Army Specialized Training Program focused atten- 
tion upon foreign languages. It demonstrated their worth in war time, 
and then the program stopped. It is for modern foreign language teachers 
to carry on, not in the “splendid” isolation of departments or in the ivory- 
tower seclusion of scholarship, but in a world where friendly relations 
are important as never before. In this world the teachers of modern 
foreign languages have many allies at home and abroad, if they only 
choose to join them. With these allies a great mission can be accomplished 
in international relations. If teachers of foreign languages believe in inter- 
nationalism, they can start practicing it at home. 


“THIS IS TRUE LIBERTY, WHEN FREE-BORN MEN, HAVING 
TO ADVISE THE PUBLIC, MAY SPEAK FREE” 


This is true liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the public, may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 
Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace: 
What can be juster in a state than this? 


(Quotation from Euripides which JOHN MILTON translated and put upon 
the titlepage of his Areopagitica. Quoted by WrtttAm HALtter, in “For 
the Liberty of Unlicene’d Printing,” The American Scholar, vol. 14, no. 3 
(Summer, 1945), p. 33.) 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE TEACHING OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE* 


Marjorie C. JOHNSTON 
Consultant on the Teaching of Spanish, Division of International Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


A TEACHER of a foreign language group in the first grade was 

drilling on the days of the week and the words yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. “Which day is today?” she asked, and a confident voice replied, 
“Today is yesterday.” It is precisely because this is true, and because 
tomorrow will be the result of our ideas and actions today, that the Federal 
Government is concerned with better international understanding. Assist- . 
ance to language teaching is one of the important ways in which the 
Government seeks to foster better international understanding. 

Much thought has already gone into the drafting of a plan by which the 
nations of the world may hope to evolve a lasting peace. Within the next 
few months probably the machinery will have been assembled and set in 
motion. Will the people look upon it as spectators who feel no direct 
responsibility for making it work? Or will there be a meeting of minds, 
a sense of common objectives, and an application of the principle that 
nations, like individuals, are deserving of mutual respect? That depends 
essentially on how well the peoples of the world understand one another, 
for whatever the form or structure of a world government, it is after all 
only the mechanism by which the will of the people may be carried out. If 
ignorance, suspicion, prejudice, and complacency were to characterize our 
national attitude, inevitably they would be reflected in our foreign policy. 

It is obvious that heavy responsibility for imparting knowledge and 
developing a cooperative spirit must rest and does rest on organized educa- 
tion. Every group in the profession is faced with the necessity of rethinking 
in terms of action the meaning of its basic purposes. Teachers are somewhat 
like the wife of the scientist to whom Rachel Davis DuBois refers in her 
book Build Together Americans.’ One evening the scientist, who had been 
testing certain theories of the action of vitamins on white mice, gave an 
enthusiastic account of his discoveries. The wife’s immediate reaction was, 
“That’s fine. What does it mean that I should give Johnny for supper?” 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 

* DuBois, Rachel Davis, Build Together Americans. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1945, p. xi. 
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And so to the admonitions by press, radio, and innumerable discussions, and 
to the urgency of their own convictions that the schools must do something 
about our national and international problems, the teachers answer, “What 
does it mean that we should give Johnny for history, geography, language, 
and assembly programs?” 

We language teachers particularly are likely to become confused because 
of the nature of our subject. In language the teacher is dealing with the 
development of skills, such as the ability to speak and understand the 
spoken language, the ability to read and to write. But at the same time that 
he is seeking to provide students with a tool adequate for communication 
he is conscious of the need to interpret the characteristics of mind and the 
distinct personality.of the people whose culture is created and expressed 
through this medium. As Professor Huse phrases it in his recent publication, 
Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages, “Language work plunges the 
student suddenly into a new mental atmosphere. Almost from the first day 
he senses the quality of the language he is studying. The vocabulary, the 
sound and order of the words, their method of composition and derivation 
—all that is a new world in which other minds—millions of them—live 
and have lived.”* Yet, as Spencer Brown points out in an article entitled 
“Cooperation, Not Costumes,”* we too often accept, even glorify, the quaint, 
and fail to relate the interpretation to things which are real and emotionally 
pertinent in the students’ life. The student usually reasons like the resident 
of Seattle who asked a stranger where he was from. “From New York,” 
was the reply. “Don’t it seem funny to live so fur?” he asked. “So far from 
where?” “So fur from Seattle.” The student in the center of his world is 
measuring the distance to other peoples, distance in habits and customs, 
in opinion, in taste, in achievement. What can the teacher of a foreign 
language do to taper off the distances implied in the word “foreign” and 
lead his students to feel as Unamuno did when he presented his essay on 
The Tragic Sense of Life to an English-speaking public: “A new friend 
enriches our spirit, not so much by what he gives us of himself as by what 
he causes us to discover in our own selves, something which, if we had 
never known him, would have lain in us undeveloped.”* 

When I said that the Federal Government is concerned with better 
international understanding and is, therefore, providing assistance to 
language teaching, I meant to emphasize the importance of the language 
teachers’ responsibility in both aspects of the subject; first, in the develop- 

* Huse, H. R., Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1945, p. 47. 
*In Intercultural Education News, April, 1945. 


*Unamuno, Miguel de, The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples. London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1921, p. xxxiv. 
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ment of skills needed for two-way communication on the part of large 
numbers of our citizens, and second, in the development of an understanding 
of peoples based on information and appreciation to be gained through 
the study of their language. The Government services which have been 
developed and which are being planned are very largely the result of 
requests from two sources: (1) from war agencies in need of personnel 
trained in language, often an unfamiliar language, and (2) from teachers 
in need of material or information pertaining to language instruction. 

To prepare military personnel to enter foreign areas and there deal with 
the inhabitants in their own language, the Army’s General Staff set up 
the Specialized Army Training Program in Language and Area Studies. 
This program could have, and probably will have, wide significance in the 
schools and colleges. For one thing, the attention that it attracted left no 
doubt in the mind of the general public concerning the practical usefulness 
of language study on a much greater scale than had hitherto been supposed 
necessary or desirable. For another thing, it impelled language teachers 
toward a more thorough consideration of their objectives, a more careful 
examination of the materials and methods necessary for achieving those 
objectives, and a more experimental attitude in planning how to meet the 
linguistic needs of our people. The Army Specialized Training Program 
produced phonograph records, conversational courses, pocket guides to 
the various countries, and other instructional materials which will be highly 
useful, at least in a modified form, in civilian classes. Another project in 
language and area studies, the Washington Inter-American Training Center, 
was operated by the Office of Inter-American Affairs for Government 
employees who had an immediate need for Spanish or Portuguese, and a 
knowledge of Latin American civilization. During the two years of its 
existence a total of more than ten thousand Government workers studied 
under the guidance of Latin American instructors. 

The requests of teachers may be classified roughly into the following 
categories : those involving study, travel, or residence in a foreign country ; 
those concerned with special training opportunities in this country; and 
those dealing with information and guidance in the choice of teaching 
materials. The three agencies of the Federal Government which have been 
most active in providing assistance are the Department of State, through 
its Division of Cultural Cooperation ; the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
through its Division of Education and Teacher Aids; and the United States 
_ Office of Education, through its Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations. During the war the programs for the exchange of teachers were 
limited almost entirely to cooperation with the American republics. In like 
manner, because of popular interest in Latin America and the inadequate 
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supply of qualified teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, the greatest 
attention in teacher education and instructional materials was given to the 
Inter-American field. Now, however, since peaceful relations can be re- 
sumed with other parts of the world, there is every reason to believe that 
exchange of students and teachers, exchange of information and material, 
and the need for foreign languages will increase. Indeed at the present 
time there are nine thousand foreign students in this country and it is 
predicted that twenty thousand will be here within a year. Some have come 
under the auspices of their own governments, some under individual spon- 
sorship, others under a cooperative program with the United States Govern- 
ment. Interchanges on a cooperative basis are now being arranged with the 
Netherlands, England, Norway, and India. Three hundred fifty Indian 
students have already arrived and the number will be increased until two 
thousand are being received in yearly cycles of five hundred. As soon as 
Congressional approval is received for H. R. 4368 known as the Bloom 
Bill, the existing programs for the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United States and other countries will be 
extended and broadened. In anticipation of such approval the Department 
of State and the Office of Education are reorganizing and expanding their 
services. In the Office of Education, the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations has become the American Republics Section of the Division 
of International Educational Relations. It is hoped that a program compa- 
rable to that with the American republics may be built up with European 
and Near and Far Eastern countries. At the same time it is important that 
Inter-American studies be continued and ever more firmly established. 
Some progress has been made toward Inter-American cooperation ; some 
lessons have been learned which will be applicable to activities in a wider 
field; unquestionably our people have more interest and information con- 
cerning the nations of this Hemisphere; but the cessation of war in no way 
diminished the need to carry on a long-range, consistent program of Inter- 
American education. 

For each type of request coming to us from language teachers, I should 
like to cite examples of how the Federal Government is trying to be of 
assistance. First, in the matter of study, travel, or residence in a foreign 
country, an example is the Spanish Language Institute. Sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education and the Department of State in coopera- 
tion with the National University of Mexico and the Mexican Ministry 
of Public Education the third Spanish Language Institute will be held in 
Mexico from June 25th to August 15th, 1946. The membership of the 
Institute, which in 1946 will be limited to one hundred teachers of Spanish, 
is expected to represent every state and to include teachers from public 
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schools, private schools, colleges, and universities. Upon the successful 
completion of the work of the Institute each teacher will be eligible for a 
a grant of one hundred dollars which is provided by the Office of Education 
to help defray living expenses. In order to improve the Institute program 
the Office of Education each year invites the members to send written 
reports of their experiences and to make suggestions concerning courses 
and organization. A majority of the teachers attending the Institute in 1944 
and 1945 have responded to this request and have offered ideas and informa- 
tion which were very helpful in planning the 1946 Institute. Dr. D. Lincoln 
Canfield, representing the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, spent the past semester in Mexico working with the 
Mexican instructors on course materials. He will make his report to you 
later in this afternoon’s session. In addition, through travel grants and 
teaching positions, mostly in English as a foreign language, a relatively 
large number of United States language teachers are being better prepared 
to carry on the work of their classrooms here after the experience of having 
lived in a French-speaking, Portuguese-speaking, or Spanish-speaking 
country. 

To illustrate how the Government is giving assistance to teacher educa- 
tion in this country, I shall mention two projects, the Inter-American work- 
shop and the plan of placing visiting Latin American teachers of English 
in our departments of Spanish and Portuguese. During the past four 
summers groups of teachers, many of whom were teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, have gathered in colleges and universities throughout the 
country to prepare teaching plans and to study how to utilize in their 
instructional programs the language, literature, geography, history, music, 
and art of the other American republics. Each summer the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs sought to stimulate such study and to draw attention to 
the necessity for developing a better knowledge of our southern neighbors 
by making grants-in-aid to educational institutions. These grants were to 
provide scholarships, speakers, and incidental administrative expenses. 
The Office of Education assisted by sending free and loan materials for the 
use of workshop members, by arranging for consultants to spend a few 
days working with the participants on individual problems, and by sending 
Latin American educators to visit the groups. Each year since 1942 from 
thirty-five to forty-five workshops have been served in these ways. For the 
coming summer financial aid will not be available from Federal funds. 
However, most of the institutions that have been able to establish a pro- 
gram of Inter-American studies during the emergency period expect to 
continue its development. A number have already announced their plans 
for making the program international in scope. In summarizing the results 
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of the Inter-American workshop program a staff-member of one of the 
state Departments of Education recently said: 


We feel that these Workshops have all made a valuable contribution to im- 
proved relations. Many teachers who had not recognized the importance of the 
culture of the Latin American countries have become interested and have 
formed themselves into study groups where they are continuing their learning 
in this direction. The Workshops have served as centers for crystallizing the 
thinking of communities in regard to the importance of improved Inter- 
American cooperation, Colleges and universities have become more fully aware 
of the importance of this field of study and will offer, I believe, higher types of 
courses from this time forward. 


The growth of the Inter-American workshop and the interest in its 
program have prompted many inquiries from teachers and administrators. 
What the purposes of the workshop are, how it may be organized effectively, 
what practices have developed in different parts of the country, and what 
can best be accomplished, are questions which the Office of Education has 
sought to answer through the publication of a bulletin entitled “The 
Inter-American Workshop: Some Suggestions for Directors and Staff- 
Members.” This bulletin is available upon request from the United States 
Office of Education. 

Another means of assistance to teachers in service is what we refer to 
as the “English Teacher Project.” Sixteen teachers of English from 
Paraguay, Argentina, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Uruguay, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, and Cuba have been invited to the United States for three months 
during the coming semester. Their time will be divided about equally 
between two activities : first, a special course in English language, American 
civilization, and teaching methods at a university center; and, second, a 
period of observation in high schools and colleges. During the time of their 
visits to schools these teachers will be available for a limited amount of 
teaching in cooperation with the Spanish department. The visitors will be 
persons who can represent their countries creditably here and who will 
have an interest not only in improving their own instruction in English 
and their people’s general knowledge of the United States, but also in help- 
ing teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in this country to improve their 
ability to speak the language and to interpret more understandingly the life 
and thought of the Latin American countries. They will also want to enter 
into the extra-curricular life of the school and become acquainted with 
organizations and individuals in the community. Although this project is 
being carried out at present on a very modest scale, it is not new and 
untried. Some of you will remember reading in the August, 1945 issue of 
Hispania the accounts of several teachers who served as hosts to such a 
group last spring. One cannot talk with the visiting teachers or observe the 
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stimulating effect of their participation in our schools without realizing how 
much the attitude of one people toward another is affected by the experi- 
ence of individual citizens in their personal contacts. The contribution of 
individual friendships is perhaps the strongest force in our progress toward 
more friendly international relations. Any school-system that would like 
to receive one of these teachers may extend an invitation through the 
American Republics Section of the United States Office of Education. 
There is no financial obligation for the school, since the visitor’s travel and 
maintenance are cared for by the Government. 

In response to requests for information and materials pertaining to the 
teaching of languages, the Office of Inter-American Affairs and the United 
States Office of Education have published, distributed, and assisted in the 
production of films, slides, radio scripts, bibliographies, courses of study, 
curriculum guides, informational pamphlets, source lists, and a variety of 
other teaching aids. In the Office of Education there has been assembled for 
the use of visiting teachers and of the personnel of other agencies of the 
Government a large collection of textbooks in Spanish and Portuguese, and 
in English as a foreign language. These texts, some of which are available 
for loan purposes, may be examined in the offices of the language con- 
sultants. The Office of Education also furnishes upon the request of teachers 
a limited quantity of free material. 

For regular loan to teachers there is an extensive collection of packet 
materials organized under nineteen titles, such as Music, Art, Literature, 
Social Studies, Spanish Language, Pan American Clubs, Economic Prob- 
lems, and Latin American Magazines. Sets of Kodachrome slides on thirty- 
three topics pertaining to Latin America, and series of radio scripts and 
transcriptions on phases of Latin American and Near and Far Eastern life 
and culture, are also circulated on a loan basis. The purpose of the loan 
service is to enable teachers and school administrators to examine materials 
which they may not have the time or money to collect for themselves and 
to make available foreign publications which are not readily obtainable in 
the United States. Each set of loan materials may be used for three weeks 
at no expense to the borrower except return postage. 

The activities which I have just outlined, namely, special training pro- 
grams, study and residence abroad, teacher education projects, and ex- 
change of information and materials, illustrate the concrete forms of 
Federal assistance to language teaching. Implicit in all these programs is 
the belief that the youth of our land must be prepared for world-wide 
participation in many fields of endeavor. In trying to imagine the road 
ahead I am reminded of the Chinese proverb, “A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with one step.” The road ahead is long. Perhaps, though, we 
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have taken more than one step, for under the pressure of necessity we have 
accomplished more than would have been judged possible in calmer 
moments. We do know that the first steps are in the right direction. They 
have been, as Mr. Bloom states in his Bill for extending existing programs, 
“for the purpose of promoting that mutual understanding between peoples 
which is the true and essential foundation for durable peace.” 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Three Latin American students at the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, have made a short film which they plan to circulate in 
their own countries to help bring about a better understanding of the United 
States. The film which is in color, shows the Fourth of July community parade 
in the town of State College. Included among the marchers are Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, Legionnaires and Veterans of Foreign Wars, some in the uniforms 
of this war, drum and bugle corps, high-school band, uniformed volunteer fire 
companies with their apparatus, etc. It is a colorful presentation of the parade 
and the community groups which take part in such a celebration. 

The students explained that people in their countries would be interested 
to see the colorful pageantry of one of our national holiday celebrations, just 
as we would be interested to see one of theirs. At the same time, the film will 
bring to them more than just a picture of a holiday celebration; for it will call 
attention to the groups which take part in such an event and will help to give 
an idea of this phase of community life in a town of this size in the United 
States. Even the shots of the main street with its buildings and crowds of 
people lining the sidewalks to watch the parade will be of interest and help to 
fill in the picture of the community. 

The picture was pre-viewed and approved by one of the college classes in 
visual education. The film was financed and photographed by the Latin Ameri- 
can students themselves. They also have made supplementary shots showing 
scenes of the campus and college life in color—JoHN E. Ducan, in “The 
Film and International Understanding,” The Educational Screen, 23:298, 
September, 1944. 


He that hath never fed of the dainties that are bred of a book: he hath not 
eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink; his intellect is not replenished; 


he is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts—-W1ILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Love’s Labor's Lost, Act Iv. 


THE SPANISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE IN 
_ MEXICO CITY* 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


N°? long ago while attending a game of jai alai in Mexico City, I 
heard an admonition shouted from the audience which was not 
only picturesque and typically Hispanic but also worthy of adoption as a 
motto by those of us who teach modern foreign languages and literature. At 
the time, the famous pelotari, Guillermo Amuchastegui, with his partner, 
was the opponent of the Mexican player, Alberto Roser, and his partner. 
Alberto was trailing by a wide margin, and it occurred to this particular 
fan to spur him on to greater efforts. What he shouted was this: 

“| Aguillérmate, Alberto!’ 

This, I believe, is symbolic of the transformation which most of us 
teaching “Albertos” must undergo to be “at the height of our times.” In 
other words, the essence of the intensive methods that are now being 
discussed so much—the essence of sound preparation for language teach- 
ing today—is not indoctrination; it is inoculation! We who teach Spanish 
or Portuguese should become “inoculated” with the Hispanic way of 
life as a part of our preparation. There should be a grafting of the Hispanic 
bud into our very being. This transformation occurs best while living 
among Hispanic people, sharing the natural and unaffected experiences 
of their culture pattern. 

I am sure that it is for the purpose of encouraging this type of training 
that the United States Government has established or sponsored its 
various Inter-American agencies and activities—activities in which North 
Americans and Latin Americans are actually brought together for ex- 
tended periods of time. 

In 1944 our Government, in cooperation with a number of agencies and 
institutions of Mexico, especially the National University, organized a 
Spanish Language Institute in Mexico City for the purpose of giving to 
selected Spanish teachers the “inoculation” of which I speak, Dr. John 
C. Patterson, Chief of Division of Inter-American. Educational Relations 
of the United States Office of Education, and Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, 
of that office, were largely responsible for the organization of the Institute 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 
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from this side of the border. Under a faculty largely from the University 
of Mexico, classes in Spanish conversation, the civilization of Mexico, 
and Mexican literature were given during the summers of 1944 and 
1945. Enrollment was limited in both years to about one hundred of the 
applicants who had been recommended by school superintendents and 
other heads, and the membership represented more than thirty states of 
the Union each year. The average training of the participants amounted to 
about thirty semester-hours of Spanish, and the median number of 
years’ teaching experience was a little over sixteen. Slightly under half 
were members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. A tuition fee of fifty dollars was charged, but members were 
given a United States Government grant of $100 upon successful com- 
pletion of the work. 

As Karl Vossler has pointed out in his Filosofia del lenguaje, history— 
and we all teach history—is divided into “pure history” and “cultural 
history.” Pure history is the active aspect of man’s existence, his own 
interpretation of his being, while cultural history is the passive, the acces- 
sories of his culture pattern. A Mexican may eat American ice cream and 
French pastry after his German sauerkraut but the action of eating, the 
way he holds his knife and fork, the way he calls the waiter—his inter- 
pretation of the meal—is Hispanic. 

Thus it is that present plans for the Institute of next summer call for 
“pure history” as a basis for the courses. With this in mind the heart of 
the program has been planned as a conversation course on “Everyday 
Life Topics” which will meet daily, Monday through Friday, in sections 
of not more than ten students. Twenty-four topics have been prepared 
for this, with review sessions indicated after every four classes. Mimeo- 
graphed lists to accompany each topic will be furnished to each member. 
These lists will naturally stress the terms which are not normally found in 
our texts and which stem from the “pure history” of the Mexicans as a 
Hispanic people. 

The most important part of this course is naturally the preparation and 
“execution” of the assignments by the individual student. All students 
will be assigned sub-topics within each general topic to “act out” as part 
of a dialogue in class. At sometime during the morning, each day, the 
student will have an opportunity to prepare and practice this material for 
that afternoon’s class with an individual Mexican informant, who will 
give his services on an exchange-for-English basis, under the guidance of 
Dr. Harold Bentley and his staff, of the Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City. 

Topics for the conversation course range from salutations and presenta- 
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tions to Mexican government and politics (a presidential election is 
scheduled for next summer), and include several on the home and on 
shopping, restaurants, sports (with stress on the Hispanic favorites), 
education, the professions, transportation, and construction and business, 
both of which are big items in the Mexico of today. 

This course which I have described is Course II. Course I, which will 
meet four times a week, from three o’clock to four o’clock, is also 
designed for intensive oral-aural practice. On Monday and Wednesday 
it will meet in one section for practice in Mexican folk songs, with stress 
on the matters of elision and pronunciation. On Tuesday and Thursday 
the course will meet in small groups for conversation on certain aspects 
of contemporary Mexican Literature. Reading lists will have been issued 
to members before the Institute begins. 

Course III, from five o’clock to six o’clock daily, will consist of lectures 
by prominent Mexican authorities on phases of Mexican civilization, with 
frequent conducted field trips to places of cultural interest. Collateral 
reading will be assigned for this course, and topics will tend to match 
those of the conversation course. 

Course IV is the inevitable grammar-composition item. This will be 
given from six o’clock to seven o'clock daily and will be limited to 
fifteen students per section. Grammatical problems and exercises have 
been arranged on the basis of the difficulties most frequently met by 
teachers of Spanish. The Bello-Cuervo Grammar will serve as a reference 
text. Free composition and also translation, both based on materials 
related to those of Course II, will form a part of the course. Examples of 
some of this material are the following: a Mexico City wedding; the 
theater; jet-propulsion planes; Mexico’s policies on the international 
scene; her agricultural difficulties; a jati-alai game; a couple of recipes. 

Students registered in the Institute will be required to take at least 
three of these four courses and will receive two hours’ credit for each 
course passed. A maximum of eight hours’ credit may be earned. If the 
student wishes to take only three courses, he must make his choice at the 
time of registration. No “auditing” will be permitted. It is hoped that 
participants will take all four courses. 

For 1946, as in the past, the tuition fee will be $50, United States cur- 
rency, and registration will be limited to about one hundred, preference 
being given to applicants of twenty-two to forty years of age who have 
taught from two to ten years and who have to their credit at least twenty- 
four hours of college Spanish. 

As in 1944 and 1945, students who complete at least three courses with 
a grade of “C” or better, will receive a grant of $100 from the United 
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States Government—this to be sent when the transcript is received from 
the Institute. 

The Institute will be directed in 1946 by Dr. Francisco Villagran, of 
the National University of Mexico, and Dr. John C. Patterson from the 
United States Office of Education. Professor Manuel Alcala will be in 
charge of the basic courses. There will be an Advisory Council, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Harold W. Bentley, representing the United States 
Embassy, with members from two of the schools of the University of 
Mexico and from this Association. 

In addition to the regular classes from three o'clock to seven o'clock 
each day, optional activities and conference hours have been planned. Aside 
from the informant service which I have described as correlated with 
Course II, there will be special classes in practical phonetics once a week ; 
conference hours for individual work in pronunciation, committee meet- 
ings, rehearsals, informal social activities, and the like, twice weekly ; and 
the hour from three o’clock to four o’clock on Friday, which is not used 
by Course I, will be devoted to assemblies for group singing, dramatiza- 
tions, folk dances, discussion of teaching methods, and readings by 
Mexican authors. The Institute is also planning guided travel to several 
places of interest outside Mexico City. Efforts are being made to provide 
this at a low cost. 

For the purpose of absorbing more of the “pure” Hispanic culture pat- 
tern, members are advised to live in Mexican homes. The cost of living in a 
Mexico City boarding house is now about $4 per day. 

The dates for the 1946 Institute are June 25 to August 15, with sectioning 
tests and a field trip taking up the first four days. Application for admission 
to the Institute must be made to the United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., prior to May 1, 1946, and must be accompanied by 
a letter of recommendation from a proper school authority. 

In conclusion, it seems to many of us that Mexico is among the most 
logical of places for the training of American teachers of Spanish. Aside 
from its attractions as a beautiful vacation land with modern conveniences, 
it offers one of the clearest and purest types of Spanish pronunciation, 
a type that is pleasing to the Castilian himself—one that represents Amer- 
ican Highland Spanish. 

The time is now at hand when teachers of foreign languages will be 
expected to have as a part of their training intensive conversational work 
in the subject that they teach, preferably in a land where the language is 
spoken. We need “inoculation” as well as indoctrination. 

| Aguillérmate, Alberto! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LANGUAGE 
INVESTIGATION TESTS* 


Freperick B. AGARD 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey (on leave) 


N”* long ago a Latin American friend of mine, learning English here 
in the United States, inquired about a certain person’s age by asking: 
“How much old does she was?” To North American ears that sentence 
sounds strange, to say the least; yet, if I may be facetious, I shall maintain 
that as compared to what our run-of-the-mill North American college 
student can say in Spanish, my friend was doing all right; our North 
American student, more likely than not, couldn’t have got that simple 
question out at all! Continuing to over-simplify, I would suggest attributing 
his failure not nearly so much to a characteristic North American inability 
to handle a foreign language as to our prevalent tradition of teaching him 
a foreign language: we have not been teaching him to speak it. That tradi- 
tion was reinforced through the nineteen-thirties, as a result of studies 
concluding that it was not feasible in our system to teach thoroughly the 
oral and aural skills, and that we would better limit our objectives to the 
teaching of reading ability. Consequently, when in 1941 we found ourselves 
at war, we had few practical linguists. The Army’s General Staff knew 
that to fight a world war it needed linguists, so it had no choice but to set 
up a training program. That was the language curriculum of the ASTP, 
with whose story most modern foreign language teachers are by now quite 
familiar. 

One chapter of that story, however, seems worth repeating at this 
moment. The Army had gone for consultation to a closely-knit group of 
linguistic scientists who had already developed and operated the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies for the 
purpose of training interested and qualified students in a number of 
languages not customarily taught in our schools. Underlying the Intensive 
Language Program were certain assumptions and principles which it is 
useful to recall: (1) that the most efficient way to mastery of a second 
language is through the same essential steps as one goes through in learn- 
ing his native language, training first the ear, second the tongue, third the 
eye, fourth the hand; (2) that these steps can be telescoped for the adult 

*A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 
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learner, but will best remain in the same order; (3) that the learning 
process requires concentrated time in which to imitate, memorize, and 
practice the patterns of the spoken language. Thus the essential basis of the 
so-called Intensive Method was conceived as a large proportion of time 
devoted to drill-work in the presence of a native speaker of the language, 
plus a smaller proportion of time given to intellectual analysis of the struc- 
ture of the language under the guidance of a trained linguist. 

The Army’s needs were such that it was ready to stop with the imparting 
of skill of ear and tongue. But few of the college staffs, to which the 
Army entrusted the actual work of instruction, were content to stop so 
short. Forced to set understanding and speaking as first objectives, they 
nonetheless went on to see what could be accomplished, within this new 
kind of set-up, with reading and writing. In more than an accidental 
number of cases, not only the first two but also the last two skills came 
startlingly well. Academic as well as lay ears pricked up; surveys were 
made ; arguments about method began, but they haven’t ended. Meanwhile, 
a concrete result of the ASTP experience has been the introduction of 
intensive language courses, on an experimental basis, in a good number 
of the country’s colleges. When it became apparent that such experimenta- 
tion would be fairly wide-spread, the Rockefeller Foundation set up, in 
1944, under the direction of Professor Ralph W. Tyler of the University 
of Chicago, a research project called The Investigation of the Teaching of a 
Second Language. This Investigation was called upon to evaluate objec- 
tively the current experiments, and thus to move the question of language 
pedagogy down, if possible, from the level of speculation and argument 
to the level of direct evidence. It would attempt to show, in other words, 
whether or not there is an actual “pay-off,” in terms of improved skills, in 
the intensive as against the traditional methods. Three types of inquiry are 
involved in such an appraisal: (1) What is a given intensive course 
endeavoring to achieve, and why? (2) How is it going about achieving its 
aims? (3) How well is it accomplishing its purpose? 

It is the last of these three inquiries that concerns us here. In order to 
answer the question of how well?, the Investigation has developed a testing 
program for measuring the types and levels of skill allegedly imparted 
through intensive instruction, and is endeavoring to compare the results 
with those attained in the traditional school and college courses. Now the 
intensive course sets as an initial objective the ability to speak the foreign 
language and to understand it when spoken; at the same time it adheres to 
the acquisition of reading ability as an ultimate goal, in order that the 
cultural aim of college language study may continue to be served. Thus 
in order to appraise adequately the worth of intensive versus traditional 
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instruction, aural, oral and reading skills must be tested in both types of 
course. For the testing of reading and grammar, the Investigation is avail- 
ing itself of the standardized measures of the Cooperative Test Service. 
At the same time secondary-school teachers of Spanish will be interested 
to learn that a new grammar test is being developed at the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School. It will be similar in form to the grammar 
section of the Cooperative Test, but the points will be weighted in accord- 
ance with the results of several years’ cross-sectioning, analyzing, synchro- 
nizing and resynchronizing of the teaching of different phases ; the manipu- 
lation of the verb, the agreement of the adjective, and the handling of 
personal pronoun objects will be given particular emphasis. 

For the measurement of aural and oral skills, the Investigation has con- 
structed and is continuing to develop its own battery of tests. The oral 
production series will be ready for general usé in the spring of 1946, and 
will include among other techniques a measure of Spanish oral fluency in 
the form of a talking film worked out at the Chicago Laboratory School. 
The aural comprehension series has already been administered in a number 
of centers ; the rest of the present article proposes to discuss, with particular 
reference to Spanish, the form and rationale of this series.* 

The Investigation’s tests of aural comprehension, in Spanish as well as 
in other widely-taught languages, are designed for use at two levels. The 
Lower Level is for students who have received a total of from ninety to 
one hundred thirty instructional hours; it is thus appropriate for most 
three-hour or four-hour-per-week courses toward the end of the first year, 
and may be used in intensive courses at the end of one semester. The 
Upper Level is intended for students with over one hundred fifty class- 
hours, and is thus usable with non-intensive students in the second year, 
or with intensive students in the second semester. 

The material to be comprehended is spoken on phonograph records by 
native speakers of Spanish. The students are equipped with test-booklets 
offering multiple-choice responses. Their answers to the test consist solely 
in marking a choice corresponding to what they have understood. Through 
this technique the tests are rendered completely standard and objective. 

The vocabulary level of the spoken material is carefully controlled. For 
the most part the Lower Level stays within the fifteen hundred basic words 
of Keniston’s Standard List, and the Upper Level within the first three 
thousand items of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word Book; both levels 
however add easy cognates of English and some words admittedly com- 
moner in spoken Spanish than in written Spanish. Control of vocabulary is 


*These tests may be obtained, free of charge, from the headquarters of the In- 
vestigation at the University of Chicago. 
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of course a requisite to validity in a test of this kind; for if a student did 
not know the meaning of the words, his comprehension would inevitably 
be impaired by factors other than those for which he was being tested. 
What the test seeks to inquire is this: Within the limit of words which the 
student can at his level be reasonably expected to know, how well can he 
comprehend meaningful combinations of those words put together by a 
native speaker of Spanish at his normal speaking speed? 

Each level is composed of three parts. In the Lower Level, Part I con- 
sists of twenty-five completion items: sentences of six or eight words, the 
last one of which, unspoken by the voice, is to be selected by the student 
from among three choices given him. For example, the voice might say: 
Se cultivan las flores en un... ; the possible answers provided could be 
coal mine, garden, box car. The use of English for the answer-choices 
avoids limiting their range, for in order to comprehend the example the 
student is under no necessity of knowing the Spanish form of the unspoken 
words. If the answer-choices were in Spanish, their necessary restriction 
to high-frequency words would tend to choke off the source of usable items. 
As a safeguard in the building of these units, care was taken not to allow 
the entire meaning of the utterance to hinge upon catching any single word 
within it. 

Part II of the Lower Level test consists of twenty-five definitions in 
Spanish, containing upwards to a dozen words each. The answer corre- 
sponding to each definition is a group of three English words, one of which 
correctly represents the person, object, or idea defined. For example, the 
voice might say: Planta cuyas hojas secas se usan para fumar ; the possible 
answers provided could be bittersweet, sorghum, tobacco. English is used 
in the answer-choices for the same reason as in the completion items. 

Part III of the Lower Level consists of six short anecdotes in Spanish, 
intended to be humorous, averaging one minute in length. The student 
listens to one anecdote, immediately after which he is referred to the page 
of his test-booklet on which the answers to that anecdote are found. These 
answers take the form of six or seven statements in English, each completed 
in three possible ways, the correct completions summarizing the content of 
the anecdote. A lead-off statement might read, for example: This story 
takes place (A) in the country, (B) in the city, (C) at sea. The wording 
of the answer-statements avoids direct translation of the Spanish in the 
anecdote. As in the case of the definition series, the wording of the answers 
is in English not only in order to avoid straight reproduction of the spoken 
matter, but also to permit free expression of the ideas introduced into the 
statements; Spanish wording, squeezed into the requisite vocabulary- 
frequency, would seriously cramp their style. Furthermore, it does not 
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seem desirable to introduce into the student’s answering process the further 
hazard of reading Spanish. He is not being tested for reading ability, and 
his failure to answer correctly might at some points be attributable to his 
failure to interpret correctly the written Spanish of the answer-statements. 
If he has understood the spoken Spanish on which he is being tested, no 
further obstacle should be put in his way. Finally, to argue that while 
listening to Spanish he is thinking in Spanish, and that to force him over 
into English for his answers is a wrench to his mental processes, seems 
quite unrealistic. It is useless to delude oneself into thinking that a first-year 
or second-year student has passed the stage where his thoughts first take 
shape in English. 

In the Upper Level Test, the first two parts have the same form as 
Parts II and III respectively of the Lower Level: twenty-five definitions, 
and six anecdotes averaging a minute and a half in length. Part III at this 
level consists of a five-minute dialogue in Spanish between a man and a 
woman speaker. The student listens to this dialogue in its entirety, then 
proceeds to the exercise, which consists of fifteen answer-statements having 
the same form as the answers to the anecdotes. When it was learned, at 
the try-out stage, that at the upper level a fairly high degree of correlation 
could be expected between the Definition and the Anecdote Series, the 
need was felt to include a section designed to test the student’s comprehen- 
sion of more sustained discourse than that provided in the other sections. 
It has been suggested, by persons administering the test, that the dialogue 
section may demand too much pure memory of detail to constitute a valid 
test of ear-comprehension. However, the dialogue passage was selected— 
from an accepted Spanish play—with deliberate attention to unity and 
logical progression of thought; the answer-statements concentrate on the 
outline but not the minute details of the plot, and inquire about the 
characters and attitudes of the speakers in the situation. So that if a 
student has truly comprehended the dialogue, it will not be a feat of 
memory to work out the real answers—they will be there in his conscious- 
ness as an inevitable result of real understanding. 

In order for mechanized tests of this kind to be reliable, the pains: 
logical and physical conditions under which they are given must be as 
favorable as possible. Every attempt has been made to reduce to a minimum, 
for the student, the hazards involved in undergoing the test. Thus he is 
first allowed to hear a “warm-up” passage which is not part of the test 
proper: at the beginning of the first record, the voice announces: “Para 
darles a ustedes la ocasién de oir mi voz antes que empiece el examen, 
voy a leerles las instrucciones en espafiol.” This he then proceeds to do, 
taking up about a minute in which some of the students, it is hoped, can 
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overcome their first fears, relax, and be ready to go. (The instructions are 
also printed in the test-booklet, in English.) Throughout the test all part- 
numbers, item-numbers, references to exercise-groups, and the like, are 
given by the speaker in English, so as to help the student keep his bearings. 
As for physical conditions, it is useless to pretend that they can be perfectly 
standardized. Sets of instructions are issued to administrators of the tests, 
specifying what conditions should be met, such as the use of a high-quality 
electric phonograph with a light tone-arm, a metallic shadowgraphed needle, 
a room with satisfactory acoustics, with loud-speaker placed at ear-level in 
front of the group. The fact remains, unfortunately, that not all rooms 
are acoustically equal, nor all phonographs equally good. The recordings 
themselves are the most faithful that can be produced, made in a reputable 
commercial recording studio under the direction of technical experts. 

Many teachers, and most students who have taken the tests, have never- 
theless complained that the speech on the records is “too fast.” Despite this 
protest, the speech is of normal conversational rapidity in the Upper Level 
test, and somewhat slower than that in the Lower Level. Some have argued 
that it is not justifiable to insist on a normal speaking-rate for “canned 
speech,” from which the ordinary visual aids to comprehension—the 
speaker’s facial expressions, his gestures, much of his personality—have 
been artificially removed. It may be relevant to observe, however, that 
one of the commonest media through which foreign languages reach our 
ears in the United States is the short-wave radio, whose speech is strictly 
“canned.” And radio speakers seldom feel called upon to cut the speed of 
their delivery because their unseen audience is also an unseeing one. 
Furthermore, when listening to a high-fidelity recording or broadcast in 
his native language, a person rarely complains that he is understanding with 
difficulty because he cannot see the person whose voice he hears. Thus 
student protests that the speech is too fast, or the mechanical situation 
unnatural, are perhaps only covering up what would be faulty compre- 
hension of any uninhibited flesh-and-blood speaker other than Teacher 
with his familiar bag of tricks and his Spanish 1 delivery. And when a 
professor says, for example: “I suppose that the phonograph records are 
largely designed to take the place of native speakers ; they would, therefore, 
scarcely be necessary in our case”, it is just possible that he is motivated 
by his unspoken thought that, native speaker though he is, his charges 
would perform far more creditably under his familiar and studied (in this 
case perhaps even a bit over-studied) delivery than when faced with the 
unfamiliar voice of some Mr. X. Doubtless they would, but that seems 
scarcely the point. The question is not How well can they understand 
Teacher's Spanish? but How well can they understand Spanish? To answer 
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this question, with reference to our students of Spanish from Maine to 
California, a standardized test with a standardized voice speaking at a 
standardized speed would seem an unavoidable requisite. The answer may 
be that most of them do not understand Spanish any too well—if that is 
so, we should do well to recognize this reality and try to decide what, if 
anything, would best be done about it. If it is to be concluded that a high 
level of aural comprehension is unteachable in the average classroom 
situation, students and laymen are entitled to this knowledge, even if some 
professors should prefer to hide it from themselves and from each other. 
- If, on the other hand, it is discoverable through standardized tests that 
Professor Fulano has succeeded in teaching excellent aural comprehension, 
then the Investigation would ask nothing better than to put before Professor 
Fulano’s colleagues the secret of his success. The Investigation therefore 
solicits the cooperation of all teachers of Spanish in working toward the 
establishment of national norms of aural comprehension. 


“WESTERN HEMISPHERE A UNIT” 


Berkeley . :. makes you feel as if you were in the south, and the beautiful 
park in which the campus lies reminds you of some Palace Hotel de luxe in 
Cannes or Palermo. . . . The first contacts with the University give you already 
the impression that here people look at America and the world from a different 
angle. Spanish and Ibero-American civilizations are nearer to their minds and 
hearts than Anglo-Saxon patterns, and they oppose almost passionately the 
monopoly conceded by Eastern historians to the Anglo-Saxon elements of 
American civilization. The head of the History Department, for instance, an 
old gentleman with all the ardor and lively intelligence of a youth, approaches 
American history from the West and Southwest; he considers the Western 
Hemisphere as a unit and therefore claims that every attempt to isolate North 
American history and civilization from its links with Central and South 
America bars any real understanding of America. The “wider horizons” of 
American history which he has posed and indefatigably fights for are indeed 
not only more adequate to the history of America than any isolation, but must 
be considered as an approach toward the idea of a universal history—PavutL 
Scurecker, “Observations of a European Philosopher” (American Diary, 
Part II), Harper's Magazine for August, 1944, p. 280. 


“... Or damn all Shakespear, like th’ affected fool 
At court, who hates whate’er he read at school.” 
—ALEXANDER Pope, “Imitations of Horace,” 
First Epistle of the Second Book 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF SPANISH 
IN SCIENCE* 


MarsHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


at HAS been long taken for granted by too many peopie that the Spanish 

language has nothing to offer our North American scientists. Spanish 
science has been shrugged off indifferently or impatiently, with no real 
attempt to get at the facts of the matter. The fact that Spain has from its 
very earliest times been vitally interested in the sciences has too often been 
forgotten. The fact that now, and increasingly in the future, as the “Air 
Age” minimizes distances, we shall be bound up more and more not only 
with the political and economic but with the educational and scientific 
phases of Spanish American life is only now beginning to dawn on the 
consciousness of most of us. 

In the past we have turned toward Europe for our cultural, intellectual, 
and scientific ideas. Spanish America in the same manner did not look to 
us for cultural and scientific leadership, but to Europe. Even before the 
war, thanks to our enlightened policies, these concepts had begun to change. 
During the struggle itself our bonds with our neighbors to the South 
necessarily were strengthened. It is logical to assume that in the future we 
shall constantly work more and more closely with the peoples and countries 
of Spanish America. Our scientists will work with those of the other 
Americas just as we will our economists, educators, political scientists, 
sociologists, and others. This closer relationship, this increase in the 
exchange of ideas, will call for a much greater knowledge of Spanish than 
has ever been deemed necessary in the past. 

Scientific interest, knowledge, and achievement in Spain itself has been, 
from the very earliest period of history, remarkably great. The first 
university was founded in 1214, and in the sixteenth century there were 
six others in existence. Medical courses were taught at Lérida as early as 
the year 1300. By the end of the fourteenth century physicians were given 
examinations. Valencia had a chair of anatomy by 1240. Spain led the 
world in creating schools for mutes and the blind. Mérida had a hospital 
centuries before there was one in England.* 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 

* Aristides A. Moll, Aesculapius in Latin America, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 
1944, 37. 
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As the late Professor Warshaw pointed out in his very fine pamphlet 
study called “Spanish Science and Invention”, there has been no break 
in the continuity of Spanish scientific interest.2 He noted that “The spirit 
of scientific inquiry set in motion by the long residence of the Arabs in 
Spain is fairly comparable to the scientific curiosity that swept over Europe 
in the eighteenth century. From the tenth to the thirteenth century, Spain 
was pre-eminent among the western countries in scientific theory and 
experimentation . . . these (i. e., Spanish) Arabs and Jews were the 
greatest mathematicians and astronomers of the age, were famous for their 
skill in the practice of medicine, had a profound knowledge of botany, and 
made significant discoveries in physics, mineralogy, scientific agriculture, 
medicine, and surgery.’’* 

Contrary to popular belief, scientific studies were not throttled during 
the Inquisition, and the Golden Age in literature was also that in science. 
Scientific achievements in Spain in the Golden Age prove by their very 
scope and magnitude that science was not unduly molested by the Inquisi- 
tion. Romera-Navarro in his Historia de Espafia has the following to say 
concerning the contribution of Spain to science: 


Imposible seria resefiar aqui en tan breve espacio la larga lista de las con- 
tribuciones que los espafioles aportaron a las ciencias en los siglos xvi y XVII. 
Recordaremos, sin embargo, unos cuantos nombres. Escrivano fué el primero 
en determinar la fuerza elastica del vapor en relacién con el volumen de agua. 
Arias Montano senté los principios de la presién atmosférica. Acosta y 
Fernandez de Oviedo crearon la fisica moderna del globo. Andrés de Urdaneta 
se adelanté a todos en explicar la teoria de,los ciclones. Andrés de Rio inventé 
un aparato para determinar las variaciones de la aguja magnética. 

En la ciencia astronémica, Garcia de Céspedes inventé un método para 
calcular y determinar la posicion de las estrellas, aceptado en el resto de 
Europa. Ciruelo reformé la teoria de la refraccién astronédmica. Alonso de 
Cérdoba corrigié las tablas astronédmicas.* 


Romera-Navarro continues for several paragraphs more citing examples 
of Spain’s contributions in astronomy, mathematics, and navigation. 

The eighteenth century in Spain was not a period of decline in science 
in the same sense that it was in literature. There was no lack of invention, 
nor were discoveries absent. The progress of Spain in the sciences in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been steady although not spectacular. 
To quote again from Professor Warshaw: 


The progress of the natural sciences in Spain during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has, as in other countries, been marked by painstaking 

* Jacob Warshaw, Spanish Science and Invention, 9. 

* Ibid., 10. 

*M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de Espaiia, D.C. Heath y Compafiia, 1923, 120-123. 
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investigation, the laborious massing of data, and the development of scientific 
work in a special field as a career. Also, research has become cooperative, 
and noted scholars like Blas Cabrera in physics, Garcia Banus in chemistry, 
and Ramén y Cajal in biology, have grouped about them brilliant students 
preparing to carry on the work initiated by the masters. 

The progress has been steady, and the achievements, though never receiving 
the world-wide publicity given to any French, German, English, or American 
accomplishment in the sciences, have been numerous and significant. We have 
only to think of the tremendous value of Ramén y Cajal’s discovery, to realize 
that Spanish scientists have, in this age of science, been playing an honorable, 
and sometimes an exceedingly important, role. In any other country, the name 
of a single scientist like Ramén y Cajal would be sufficient to attach glory to 
the nation for ages.® 


The fact that Spain was so keenly interested in science and invention at 
the period when the New World was discovered and colonized had an 
important bearing on the intellectual and scientific development of the 
over-seas colonies. The daring concepts and bold scientific ideas of the 
Peninsula could not help but influence and mold the thought of the colonies. 
It is an outmoded fallacy to state that the new scientific discoveries were 
not shared by the New World. An examination of the lists of books 
permitted to enter Spanish America shows that a surprisingly large number 
of scientific treatises were allowed. Also, it is well known that many books 
of a scientific nature were smuggled into the colonies by one means or 
another. 

As Moll suggests in his most interesting Aesculapius in Latin America, 
there is less continuity in Spanish American science than we find in 
European countries, “This history does not roll in the continuous and 
more or less orderly sequence of the older countries, but remained for 
several centuries anecdotal and episodic. The men are often greater than 
epoch-making events. Noble deeds and even inspiring accomplishments 
may be found galore. . . . The effect remains to a large extent individual 
and incoordinate.””* 

The “Age of Enlightenment” was an important factor in the scientific 
progress of the Spanish American countries. This “Enlightenment” was 
more widely diffused in the Americas than many have heretofore supposed. 
It cannot be denied that powerful conservative forces opposed the “En- 
lightenment” in the New World in the eighteenth century. The new 
scientific ideas, however, once they had been introduced, prevailed, and it 
is not correct to hold to the old and false assumption that Spanish American 
“Enlightenment” was three centuries behind the rest of the world.’ To 

* Op. cit., 26-27. 

* Moll, Op. cit., vi. 

"Latin America and the Enlightenment, D. Appleton-Century, 1942, 89. 
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quote from Professor John Tate Lanning, “The truth is that instead of a 
cultural lag of three centuries behind Europe there was an hiatus in the 
Spanish colonies of approximately one generation from European innovator 
to American academician. Even the case for the constant and general lag 
of one generation from the backward universities of Europe and the 
quiescent ones of America, however, cannot be successfully made out as 
the year 1800 approached. Indeed, as the eighteenth century passed, the 
gap became less and less. . . . Between 1780 and 1800, with fair allowance 
for transportation and isolation, the lag ceased to exist. . . . In reality, 
the Americans did not so much receive the “Enlightenment”; they re- 
produced it from the sources upon which its exponents in Europe de- 
pended.”* 

Any discussion of science in general in Spanish America in the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twentieth centuries is of necessity difficult 
within the limits of this paper. We can touch briefly, however, on a limited 
field such as men of science in medicine. Brilliant and outstanding leaders 
were prevalent in all the countries of Spanish America. We mention only 
a few of the most noteworthy. In Argentina, Manuel Augusto Montes de 
Oca, introducer of asepsis, and Guillermo Rawson, pioneer in hygiene and 
vital statistics ; in Bolivia, Manuel Cuéllar, senior and junior, and Claudio 
Sanjinés ; in Guatemala, José Felipe Flores; in Chile, Guillermo Blest and 
Manuel Barros Borgofio; in Colombia, Félix Merizlade and José Celestino 
Mutis; in Cuba, Joaqujn Albarran made a world-wide reputation as an 
urologist, and Carlos Finlay became internationally famous for his work on 
yellow fever; in Mexico, Miguel Jiménez and Rafael Lucio; in Peru, 
Hipolito Unanue and Daniel Carrién; in Venezuela, José M. Vargas 
and Rafael Rangel.® 

It would, of course, be impossible to give a complete picture here of the 
scientific work being carried on in Spanish America today. To list only 
the names of the most noteworthy scientists would be equally difficult. A 
study of science in Spanish America today clearly shows that we in this 
country have little or no concept of the vast amount being done. We are 
also prone, perhaps, to fall into the error of thinking that there is a con- 
siderable time-lapse between the work carried on in our laboratories and in 
theirs. 

In spite of the magnitude of the task let us name just a few of the out- 
standing Spanish American scientists of today. In Mexico: Ignacio Chavez, 
Director of the newly-organized Institute of Cardiology; Arturo Rosen- 
blueth, physiologist at this Institute ; José Zozoya, Director of the Institute 


* Op. cit., 89-90. 
*Moll, Op. cit., 475-485. 
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of Public Health and Tropical Diseases; Ruiz Castafieda, bacteriologist 
working on brucelosis; Ignacio Gonzalez Guzman, biologist; Manuel 
Sandoval Vallarta, physicist, famous for his work on cosmic rays; 
Ezequiel Orddofiez, geology and volcanology; Alfonso Caso, archaeology 
and anthropology; and Isaac Ochoterena, biologist. In Chile: Alejandro 
Lipschitz, winner of the Charles L. Mayer Award for his work on cancer 
research; J. V. Luco, physiologist; and Ernesto Herzog, pathologist. In 
Argentina: Bernardo Houssay, famous physiologist ; A. Sordelli, biologist ; 
Rey Pastor, mathematician, In Peru: Godofredo Garcia, mathematician, 
and A. Rosenblatt, mathematician. In Venezuela: Augusto Pi Sufier, 
physiologist, and Garcia Arocha, neurophysiologist. 

The importance of scientists in Spanish America is shown by a sampling 
of the first 150 pages of Who’s Who in Latin America (second edition, A 
through C). Some 450 biographies appear in these pages. Forty of them 
are scientists. As this study deals with Spanish America only, Brazilian 
scientists were omitted. 

An examination of learned periodicals also shows the importance of 
scientific work in Spanish America today. From Ullrich’s 1943 edition, the 
Inter-American Edition, of Periodicals Directory the following interesting 
facts were obtained. In chemistry, out of a total of fifty-nine periodicals, 
six were in Spanish. In physics, one out of nineteen is in Spanish, In 
biology, eight out of a total of forty-three are in Spanish. In medicine there 
listed 470, of which 150 are in Spanish. In mathematics, one-fourth, or four 
out of sixteen, are in Spanish. 

One must take into account, of course, that 1943 was a war year and 
that conditions were not normal. The question arises, however, if condi- 
tions will ever be normal in the sense that learned journals in Spanish treat- 
ing of the sciences will in the future be very far inferior in number and 
quality to those printed in other languages. The important point perhaps 
of the study of Ullrich’s Periodicals Directory is that many of the journals 
in Spanish have begun publishing in recent years, in many cases since 1940. 

Another illustrative example of the growing importance of science in 
Spanish America is shown by the establishment in 1941 of the Committee 
of Inter-American Scientific Publication.’ The purpose of this Committee 
“is to stimulate scientific collaboration among scientists of North and South 
America who are carrying on research in the fields of natural and physical 
sciences, and this program was begun by sponsoring the publication in the 
United States of papers written by scientists of the Latin American 
nations.” In its report of March 25, 1944 the Committee stated that eighty- 


* The secretary of the Committee, Mrs. Christina M. Buechner, has been most kind 
and helpful in aiding with material for this paper. 
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seven papers were received in the following fields : astronomy, biochemistry, 
biophysics, chemistry, mathematics, medicine, pathology, pharmacology, 
physics, and physiology. Five of the total papers were from Brazil, a 
Portuguese-speaking country of course, and therefore not pertinent to our 


discussion. Of the eighty-seven papers, seventy-six were accepted by the . 


Committee as being suitable for submission to an appropriate journal. 
Some needed further revision, and only four were rejected as unsuitable 
for submission to a journal. 

In connection with its work of widening the scope of collaboration with 
scientists in Latin American countries, the Committee has attempted to 
collect as much data as possible regarding scientific activities in the other 
American Republics. One of these projects has been the preparation of a 
card catalogue of Latin American men of science. In September, 1943 this 
catalogue included about three thousand names. A listing is now being 
made of a Mexican directory of men of science. 

Plans have also been discussed for the formation of a small Inter- 
American Academy of Sciences, consisting of thirty to forty outstanding 
scientists in the various Latin American republics and ten or more out- 
standing scientists in North America. The principal functions of the 
Academy would be to collect and select scientific papers from Latin America 
for publication in this country, as well as a certain number of representative 
scientific papers from the United States to be published in the existing 
scientific journals in the other American countries, and to promote the 
circulation of scientific journals published in any nation in the Western 
Hemisphere in other American nations. A preliminary letter was sent to a 
selected group of seventy-four outstanding scientists in Latin America. 
The vast majority, of course, were in Spanish-speaking countries. 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress, held in the United States in 
1940, is a splended example of the growing importance of scientific 
interest and cooperation in the republics of this Hemisphere. Invitations 
were sent to a thousand organizations in the American republics, all of 
which were represented. Argentina, for example, sent seventy-eight dele- 
gates. More than 650 educational and scientific bodies sent delegates, and 
- 3800 persons participated in the work of the Congress. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt but that there will be in the im- 
mediate future a marked increase in the interchange of both professors and 
students between the United States and Spanish America. Such an ex- 
change is much to be desired from all viewpoints. In the words of Dr. 
Moll, “The ties between Columbia University and the University of Puerto 
Rico, of Cornell with the University of La Habana, and of Tulane with the 
Mexican Department of Public Health, are examples which should be 
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developed and enlarged to include the sister colleges of South America, 
which have so much to contribute.”™ 

Moll further tells us that “Pan Americanism in medicine and public 
health is a reality, not an ideal, and it has a past, is waxing in the present, 
and its future should be rosy indeed if common sense and judgment govern 
its devotees.””*? 

Our scientists are constantly coming more and more into contact with 
those of Spanish America. Not long ago one of our professors of medicine 
published an interesting article in a medical journal. He subsequently had 
requests for twenty-seven reprints of the article. Six of these requests 
came from Spanish America. Our scientists will have increasing need to 
possess an ability to use Spanish as a tool, Students in our colleges, 
majoring in the physical and natural sciences, may very profitably, at least 
in numerous occasions, substitute Spanish for one of the other languages 
now most frequently required. Spanish should no longer be neglected in 
the programs of scientific students. 


™ Moll, Op. cit., 495. 
* Op. cit., 497. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH NEED FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


It is definitely their [the English teachers’] responsibility, since their leaders 
recognize the necessity for it, to begin a movement to make compulsory for 
students intending to become teachers of English genuine first-hand knowl- 
edge of at least two modern foreign languages and Latin. Hereby would come 
in turn needed health and comfort, and renewed prestige and energy to the 
agencies of foreign language instruction, in the supplying of these with an 
eager and demanding clientéle of ambitious and capable students of English, 
many of whom have in the past, through lack of preachers, never even heard 
of the benefits to English from foreign language accomplishment. 

This English-led movement, so to speak, would not mean the imposition of 
new strains upon already hard-worked young constitutions. It would mean a 
vitally essential redirecting of some of their scholastic energies, and, on the 
stitch-in-time principle, a practical conservation of strength now being 
dissipated on the eternal correctional devices which strive in vain to atone for 
foreign-language neglect—A. M. WitHers, “Our Language Health,” Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, vol. 29, no. 3, June, 
1943, p. 397. 


LOS VERBOS SER Y ESTAR EXPLICADOS 
POR UN NATIVO 


Luis CRESPO 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


STOY por creer que el verbo estar es el anarquista mas grande que 

ha cruzado el Atlantico, y, desde luego, el incendiario petardista que 
ha quemado mas fésforo en las respetables testas de gramaticos y filésofos. 
Especialmente en este pais, desde el auge del espafiol, el verbo estar se ha 
convertido en uno de las personajes mas conocidos pero el que tiene menos 
amigos. Y no es de extrafiarse porque se lo persigue a sol y sombra, y 
sobre todo porque, por culpa de los teorizantes, nunca esta at ease en la boca 
de las lindas americanas que con tanto fervor se dedican al castellano. 

Cien veces me he preguntado: “; Por qué es tan dificil el uso de los 
verbos ser y estar fuera de los paises de habla espafiola?” “: Por qué ni la 
mas inculta persona entre nosotros, jams vacila al usarlos?” “; Y por qué, 
en contraste, los mas sapientes profesores de las escuelas de América se 
sorprenden ante ciertos usos que los nativos dan a estos verbos, a estos 
verbos que son tan fdciles para nosotros los nativos?” Y no vale reirse de 
esta exclamacién mia diciendo que equivale a aquello “del portugués 
que se sorprendia el que todos los nifios en Francia supiesen hablar 
francés.” ; No, no es este el caso! El caso es que los mismos nativos 
espafioles cometen errores garrafales en otros puntos de su propio idioma, 
pero nunca tienen dificultades en estos verbos. En todo caso creo que el 
uso de ser y estar debe de ser algo mas facil, pero mucho mas facil, para los 
nativos de habla espafiola, que el uso de los pronombres who y whom, por 
ejemplo, lo es para los nativos de habla inglesa. Quiero insistir en que el 
correcto uso de los verbos ser y estar es més facil para los nativos de habla 
espafiola que los simplisimos who y whom, y shall y will, para los nativos 
de habla inglesa. 

Esto quiere decir, (1) que nosotros los espafioles e hispanoamericanos no 
resolvemos ningtin problema de filosofia cada vez que usamos uno de estos 
verbos ; (2) que el uso de los verbos ser y estar debe de ser tan facil como 
2+ 2= 4; (3) que siendo tan facil para los nativos, algo debe de estar 
demasiado complicado 0 equivocado ‘en las explicaciones para extranjeros 
y en la misma Gramética de la Academia Espaiola. 

Pero la verdad es que, aqui, en los Estados Unidos, se ha complicado, 
se ha enredado de tal manera el asunto, que aqui si seria necesario tener 
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del filésofo, del cientifico, del tedlogo y hasta del intuitivo para comprender 
ciertos matices de estos verbos espafioles. Y aqui, por supuesto, me refiero 
a los que, como yo, han contribuido al enrede. 

Recuerdo que alla por el afio 41, un alumno—a quien le habia dicho que 
“estar sirve para indicar lo transitorio, segian la Gramédtica de la Real 
Academia Espaiiola’”—me pregunté: “; Entonces, por qué se dice Carlos 
esté muerto?” En este apuro, se me ocurrié contestarle: “Bueno, Ud. sabe 
que el pueblo espafiol es catdlico y cree en la resurreccién de la carne; asi 
la muerte es algo transitorio.”” El buen alumno se qued6 convencido y me 
dijo que le habia dado a very clever explanation. Pero yo, francamente, 
nunca crei que aquello fuese very clever, y me alegré de que al estudiante 
no le diera por preguntarme por qué se decia “las flores estén muertas.” 

Por este tiempo comencé a preocuparme y a trabajar en la busqueda de 
una solucién simple—tan simple como el uso del mismo verbo—para poder 
explicar a mis alumnos la funcién de estar en todos sus matices, Indagué 
en libros y revistas ; estudié muchas gramaticas . .. para no darme mas que 
por vencido. 

Mas un dia oi esto, que para mi fué una verdadera revelacion: J stand for 
Roosevelt. “Yo estoy por Roosevelt,” me dije. Inmediatamente, con este hilo, 
fui a los diccionarios ingleses y encontré estas cosas: The Pisa Tower stands 
inclined ; Mary stands in the rain; Robert stands sentry. Y especialmente 
este grupo: J stand free; I stand prepared; I stand in doubt; I stand in 
danger. Todos estos ejemplos de to stand correspondian exactamente al 
verbo estar, Pero, veran Uds. lo que paso: 

En esos dias un amigo americano vino a invitarme a una fiesta, y yo— 
que me encontraba enfermo—asociando con aquello de to stand in doubt, to 
stand in danger, etc., quise ver si el to stand resultaba en otros casos, y le 
dije a mi amable “invitador” : “Bill, I am sorry but I can’t go with you be- 
cause I stand sick”. Mi amigo, naturalmente, se rid a lagrima viva y todas 
mis esperanzas lingilisticas se fueron al agua. Pero yo me quedé pensando: 
“3 Por qué no se dice: J stand sick, por la misma razon que se dice J stand. 
in danger y I stand prepared?” 

Esta experiencia—de la que no me avergiienzo—me did la Ilave para 
explicarme por qué los alumnos de espafiol decian : “Yo soy en Washington” 
o “Yo soy enfermo hoy dia,” cometiendo asi mi mismo error, sdlo que al 
revés, como lo veremos luego. 

Entonces, ya no cejé en el asunto, y en mis investigaciones llegué a la 
conclusién que, realmente, el verbo estar no tenia ninguna relacion con el 
verbo to be, sino que era hermano de los verbos to stand y to stay. Todos 
los cuales vienen de la misma raiz aria STA, que forma el latino stare del 
que se derivan los tres verbos en cuestién. Estos verbos se identifican 
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también en todas las lenguas indo-europeas: ME. standen; fr. AS. standan; 
OS. standan, stin; OHG. stantan; ON. standa; Dan. staae; Sw. sté; Goth. 
standan; Oslaw. stojati; Gr. histanai; Skr. tisthati. En italiano, tenemos 
stare y en portugués y espajiol estar. Pero en todas las lenguas el verbo latino 
ha evolucionado de distinta manera adquiriendo, en cada una, diferentes 
funciones. Naturalmente, en el idioma espafiol es donde mas se ha definido 
y ha evolucionado, llegando, en el habla moderna, a diferenciarse completa- 
mente del verbo ser, con el que, hasta hace poco, se lo confundia. En el 
espafiol moderno, con excepcion de pocas expresiones pedantes y 
trasnochadas, como “Soy con Ud. al instante,” nunca es intercambiable 
con el verbo ser. Pero en inglés los verbos to stand y to be, en muchos 
casos, son intercambiables. 

La raiz STA, se encuentra asimismo en otros verbos y en multitud de 
sustantivos y adjetivos que expresan lo mismo en inglés y en espafiol: 
“estacién” station; “estaca” stake; “estacar” to put stakes; “estada’” stay, 
sojourn; “estante” stand; aqua “estancada” standing water; “estandarte” 
standard ; “estatua” statue, etc., etc. 

El estudio de los verbos que en tantos idiomas tienen la raiz STA, creo 
que seria un tema interesantisimo para los especialistas en las gramaticas 
histérica y comparada. Seria interesante, sobre todo, que nos indicasen la 
cronologia de los cambios sufridos por los verbos estar, to stand. y to stay, en 
comparacion. 

Aqui, yo no puedo mas que limitarme a recordar el hecho de que estos 
verbos vienen del latino stare y que originariamente todos ellos no signifi- 
caban mas que estar de pie o derecho. Asi, sin estar capacitado para indicar 
cudndo el verbo estar sufrié cada uno de sus cambios y cudndo adquirié 
cada una de sus multiples funciones, permitaseme que presente el hecho 
(que es lo que vale para mi propdsito) en forma ligera. Y acaso convenga 
esto a aquella anodnima maestrita de escuela que le gusta ensefiar contando 
cuentos : 

Un dia, hace muchos afios, la familia latina Stare, comenz6 a emigrar. Y 
todos los muchachos, unos muchachos muy seriecitos y correctos que 
siempre estaban de pie, se separaron y se fueron a tierras extrafias. . . . 
Unos se quedaron por el sur: en Italia, en Espafia, en Francia. . . . Dos se 
fueron a Inglaterra, y otros se marcharon al norte, por alla por Alemania, 
por Rusia, por Noruega, por Suecia . . . ;qué sé yo! Pero los que aqui 
nos interesan especialmente son: el que oval en Espafia y sus hermanos 
ingleses, Stand y Stay. 

hermano espajfiol, bien pronto, se puso medio especial . . . no le did la gana 
de permanecer de pie y se sentd: ahora, estéd sentado. Luego, le did por 
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acostarse, y se acosté: ahora, esté acostado. Luego, en el pais del sol, le 
aburrié la inmovilidad e intenté caminar por su cuenta y—j oh sorpresa !— 
le salieron piernas . . .: Ahora, le vemos que esté aqui, alla . . . jen todas 
partes! Y les compadece a sus hermanos nérdicos que todavia permanecen 
de pie y los pobres han evolucionado tan poco que ni siquiera pueden 
moverse .. . they stand up o they stand still: a post stands on the corner. 

El verbo stand es un verbo embrionario y sin sentaderas. Y tiene el 
aspecto de un inmutable, consistente y tiesisimo Gentleman sin emociones. 
Y acaso se deba esto a que el admirable pueblo inglés, es un pueblo very 
steady y toma a insulto el que le digan temperamental o emocional. 

Cuando se quiere expresar constancia, quietud, permanencia, entonces 
los verbos stand y stay son incomparables. Pero el verbo espafiol también 
puede desempefiar bastante bien estas funciones primitivas de sus hermanos 
nordicos: stand still! jestése quieto! (no se mueva Ud.) ; J am staying 
(stopping) at the Hotel Continental, estoy (paro) en el Hotel Continental ; 
this tree always stays (remains) green, este Arbol siempre esta (per- 
manece) verde. Pero el verbo stand ya no esta de acuerdo con lo que no es 
steady y no se mete con aquella ex-morenilla que ahora esta rubia. . . . 

Pero el primitivo stare, ahora estar entre los espafioles, se ha convertido 
en un verbo locomotivo y que siempre esta al dia: ahora esté volando y hasta 
esta funcionando en las bazookas. . . . Al verbo estar seguramente se le 
desarrollaron estas facultades porque las necesitaba, asi como a esos pajaros 
que se les desarrolla las alas cuando tienen que volar mucho. A los que 
no tienen necesidad de volar, se les atrofia, como a los pingitinos. Seguin esto 
a stand y stay los catalogariamos en la familia de los pingiiinos, y, para no 
pecar de parciales, diriamos que el verbo estar es un verbo saltamontes! . . . 

Pero hay mas—y aqui viene lo bueno—: hemos visto que al primitivo 
verbo latino, entre les espafioles, le crecieron las piernas, las alas, aprendid 
a sentarse, etc. Pero, jaqui esta el milagro! Al primitivo stare, entre los 
espafioles, le nacié corazén y se humanizé: esté triste, estd alegre, esta 
enamorado; esté por y con los amigos. Y también es un verbo bélico, 
porque esté en guerra. Cuando finado, esté muerto. 

Asi, broma bromeando, vemos que el verbo estar es la criatura mas 
sorprendente, versatile (en el sentido inglés) y viva de la creacién espafiola. 
1 Y después que los gramaticos le vengan a llamar “mera cépula” . . . no 
hay derecho! 

Y ahora me explico por qué mi amigo se rid de tal manera cuando le dije: 
“I stand sick.” Claro est4 que me lavo las manos echandole la culpa al verbo 
inglés que ha desarrollado tan poco, convirtiéndose en verbo de estado sdlo 
en pocas excepciones. ; Siempre ha de haber excepciones en ingles para 
tortura de los que tienen que hablarlo! . . . 
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El verbo estar como verbo de estado. El verbo estar, ademas de servir 
para indicar lugar, posicién y situacién, expresa estado. Y no solamente 
estados transitorios, accidentales o temporales, sino estados permanentes e 
inherentes y normales. Si, el verbo estar expresa también—y con mas 
fuerza—conceptos normales o tenidos como tales, y los indica, ciertamente, 
con mas énfasis y emocidn que el verbo ser. 

Y aqui esta, a mi modo de ver, uno de los graves errores que se ha 
cometido al explicarlo. Pues, la idea de transitoriedad o de permanencia no 
esta en el verbo sino en el adverbio, como lo veremos luego. Y atin, en 
ciertos casos, con sOlo la entonacidén de la voz, sin necesidad de un adverbio, 
se indica permanencia, como vemos en estos ejemplos : 

Oigamos a este madrilefio, incondicional amigo de Juan el mesonero, 
proclamando, emotivo, la excelencia permanente de las sopas de su 
restaurante favorito: 

— ,Dénde podemos comer? 

—Chico, vamos a Casa Juan, alli las sopas estan rebuenas. 

En este caso, el madrilefio, incondicional amigo de Juan—y cuyo tipo yo 
conozco—usa estar, en voz enfatica, no para indicar que las sopas unas 
veces estan buenas y otras no—esto seria poner en dudas al posible 
parroquiano—sino simplemente para dar énfasis en la condicién o estado de 
las sopas: en como estan de bien cocidas, sazonadas y sabrosas. Este 
madrilefio, usando estar en vez de ser, da tanta mas fuerza a su expresién 
que le convence a uno, y uno ve que no lo dice de oidas, antes bien que ha 
saboreado y ha gozado de las sopas de Juan. 

Si no es convincente este ejemplo como ilustracién de que se puede 
expresar conceptos normales con el verbo estar, veamos estos otros: 

Un turista espafiol—o hispanoamericano—va a Roma, y, al contemplar 
la Capilla Sixtina, exclama: ; Qué hermoso esté esto!* Aqui, el verbo estar 
no indica, ciertamente, ningun cambio ni desviacién; ni en la mente del 
turista esta el temor de que pueda cambiar algo. En este caso, el turista 
emocionado, usando estar no hace mas que dar énfasis en el estado de 
belleza de aquella obra incomparable y lo expresa con mas emocién que si 
hubiera usado el verbo ser. 

Y este otro ejemplo para hacer hincapié en que se puede usar el verbo 
estar para expresar conceptos normales y estados permanentes: 

Me gusta la nieve de las montafias porque siempre esté blanca. Aqui me 
parece que ya no es posible negar que la blancura de la nieve es lo normal 
y que se expresa permanencia. 

Y esta otra ilustracién, para demostrar que se puede usar el verbo estar 


*Es curioso observar que este uso de estar es mas frecuente en Espafia que en 
Hispano-América. 
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en casos en los que las condiciones son imherentes aunque no normales. 
Oigamos este didlogo: 

—j enferma Maria? 

—Si; y la pobrecita siempre lo ha estado porque nacié con el corazon 
anormal. 

Ahora, quiero presentar mi teoria; una teoria, para mi, simple y clara, 
y con la que se explica por qué los nativos usamos correctamente los verbos 
ser y estar en todos sus matices sin pertenecer a una “raza de filésofos.” 
Tomemos, para la presentacién, un ejemplo aparentemente extrafio: Este 
espejo estd entero. Parece erréneo segin las reglas en vigencia. Mas, si que 
lo decimos. Ahora, : por qué usamos el verbo estar en este caso y en otros 
sirailares?—Pues, por contraste, es decir en comparacién de otro estado. 
Esto me parece simple y claro como el agua, y tan légico y facil como 
2+ 2= 4. Veamos: :por qué decimos este espejo esté roto? Pues, lana- 
mente, porque el otro estdé entero. “No uses ese espejo que estd roto, usa 
éste que esté entero”, se podria oir en cualquiera parte donde estén dos 
mujeres juntas. 

Con esta teoria de contrastes diciendo que: el verbo estar se usa para 
indicar que algo esté de alguna manera en comparacién de otro estado; y 
que este “otro estado” puedo referirse al mismo sujeto o a otra persona, 
animal o cosa relacionada, creo yo que se resuelven todos los problemas y 
que no hay casos en los que sea necesario romperse la cabeza para 
descifrarlos, comprenderlos y, sobre todo, para explicarselos a los alumnos, 
lo cual, después de todo, es lo mas importante. 

Aqui viene, como anillo al debo, el hablar de una caracteristica espafio- 
lisima: el pueblo espafiol es un pueblo de muchos estados en contra, es 
decir de contrastes. (Contraste: del latin contra + stare, stand against.) 
Recordemos el interesantisimo e ingenioso libro de Madariaga. Segun esto, 
nada mas natural que el pueblo espajiol creara—recreando—un verbo para 
expresar estados en contraste. 

A este punto, con la alegria del descubrimiento (que ojala sea trigo y 
no tamo) y como desahogo a mis meditaciones, quiero presentar estos 
ejemplos que prueban que en espafiol se puede usar el verbo estar. por 
contraste, en todos los casos que admiten estado y comparacién. Y esto 
tiene una amplitud universal, sin miramientos en muchos casos, a lo de 
“inherente,” a lo “permanente ;” a lo “normal” y a la “norma;” a lo de 
“cambios ;” a lo de “se ha vuelto” y “se ha puesto;” a lo “tempo 

“accidental,” etc., etc. 

2 Que no se puede decir por ejemplo: el acero esté sdélido?—Pues si que 

se dice, por contraste: 
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(Estamos en los altos hornos de fundicién.) Un obrero dice: 

—Eleven la temperatura del horno, porque el acero estdé sdlido. 

(Elevan la temperatura.) El mismo obrero: 

—yYa es suficiente : ahora, el acero esté liquido. 

(Esta sdlido y estd liquido: contraste de los dos estados.) 

¢ Que esto se puede explicar también por lo de los cambios? Entonces, 
pongamos un ejemplo en frio, donde no hay cambios posibles: 

Un operario en un taller de mecanica (quien esta probando con una 
barrena la solidez de diferentes pedazos de acero (de acero en frio) dice al 
duefio del taller: 

—Sefior, usemos este acero porque estd mas sdlido. 

Aqui vemos que el obrero no tuvo que recurrir a la filosofia, ni resolvid 
ningun problema arduo al usar el verbo conveniente. Y si se le preguntase 
por qué dice estdé, podria contestarle a uno: “Porque ese otro pedazo esté 
menos sdlido en comparacién con éste.” 

Lo mismo en este caso: El tronco del drbol esté torcido (en comparacién 
del tronco de . . . aquella planta que esté recto). Este drbol esté torcido 
(contraste con los otros arboles que estdn rectos). En estos casos y en 
otros similares, creo que no se expresa cambio de ningun concepto normal, 
porque en la forma en que crecen los arboles no hay norma: unos crecen 
rectos y otros crecen torcidos. Por esto tenemos que indicar el estado de un 
determinado tronco usando el verbo estar. Pero, si hablamos de una clase 
de arbol cuya caracteristica es ser recto o torcido, usamos el verbo ser: 
El dlamo es recto (pero, este dlamo estd torcido). El olivo es torcido (pero, 
este olivo esté recto). 

Y ahora este ejemplo con estar, en una frase que se ha puesto como 
modelo para el uso del verbo ser: “El césped en la primavera esté siempre 
verde” (énfasis en el estado y en contraste con el césped de otras 
estaciones ). 

Para hacer resaltar el valor emocional del verbo estar y para indicar que 
las expresiones esté buena y esté mala, no siempre se refieren a condi- 

ciones de salud, permitaseme que presente estos ejemplos callejeros que se 
pueden oir en cualquier rincén de Espafia: 

- Un viejo verde—que esta sentado en la terraza de un café—dice, al 
ver pasar a la regordeta pinturera: ;Qué buena esté esta moza! Para 
comprender, o mas bien para sentir esta expresién, analicemos el caso: si 
el mujeriego hubiese dicho: ;Qué buena es esta moza!, no habria indicado 
mas que esa mujer es de buen corazén; pero, en el estéd buena, ya no se 
refiere al corazon de la moza exactamente, ni quiere indicar condiciones de 
‘salud; en este caso, usando estar, expresa cierto estado de la transeunte— 
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y codicia—con tanta fuerza, que heriria oidos pidicos. Ademas, la compara 
con... aquella otra que esté mala. Y ndtese que el esté mala, en este 
caso, no significa esté enferma. 

Y cuando aquel otro espafiolazo, satiro suelto, frotandose las manos, 
dice: ;Chico, que buena estaba la fulana! expresa algo que ya no se puede 
explicar en letras de molde. 

La idea de transitoriedad y la de permanencia. En la oraci6n gramatical, 
el concepto de transitoriedad o el de permanencia, no esta en el verbo sind 
en el adverbio, el que se ha de usar necesariamente cuando se quiere 
aclarar la idea del tiempo en que sucede el hecho. Y aqui esta, creo yo, el 
error de los que han venido diciendo que ser expresa permanencia y estar 
transitoriedad. 

Asi: si oimos decir: Maria esta triste, se sobrentiende el adverbio hoy; 
pero, cuando no se implica el hoy, es necesario que se nos aclare con un 
adverbio o una clausula adverbial expresos; v.g., Maria esté triste algunas 
veces (0 siempre). Si usamos el adverbio siempre, se indica un estado 
permanente; lo que equivale a indicar una caracteristica. Asi: el cielo de 
mi tierra esté siempre azul, equivale a: el cielo de mi tierra es azul. En 
el primer caso, se indica estado; en el segundo, caracteristica: estar para 
indicar estado ; ser para indicar caracteristica. 

El verbo ser, comparado con el verbo estar. El verbo ser, originariamente, 
tenia la acepcién de existir; pero, poco a poco, se fué restringiendo, hasta 
convertirse, casi exclusivamente, en cépula o lazo de unidn, entre el 
sujeto y el predicado. Aun hoy, en ciertos casos, lo usamos en su significa- 
cién primitiva de existir, suceder o verificarse: “Desde que soy (existo) 
en este mundo.” “; Dénde es (se verifica) la funcién.” “3; Donde sera (se 
verificaré) la junta.” Y atin esto, que es muy frecuente en la conversacién 
diaria: “3; Sabe Ud. donde es el Teatro Bolivar?” 

El verbo ser, cuando no expresa existencia, si que es casi mera copula 
o lazo de unién entre el sujeto y el adjetivo predicado. Pero el verbo 
estar, expresando estado, tiene un enorme valor expresivo, ademas de su 
funcién copulativa. Estudiemos estos dos casos: 

Primer caso. (En un hospital) 

—Carmencita, el césped es verde. 

—yYa lo sé, mama, jno me aburras!... 

Segundo caso. (En el mismo hospital) 

 Carmencita, el césped esta verde! 

—j Estamos en primavera, mama? 

—Si, hijita, estamos en primavera. 

—z Y esta el césped siempre verde en la primavera? 

—Si, mi linda, siempre lo esta. Y cuando sanes te voy a llevar a un pais 
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donde nunca cambia el color del césped, donde todo esta siempre verde. . . . 

— i Los arboles también? 

—Si, los arboles también. 

—Mama, mama, j vamos a ese pais sin inviernos ! 

Como vemos en estos dialoguillos, en el primer caso se dice algo obvio, 
una verdad de Perogrullo que aburre a la nifia que no quiere recibir 
lecciones sobre algo que ya sabe. En este caso la cOpula es es tan inexpresiva 
que casi se la puede suprimir: césped verde. Pero, el esté del segundo 
caso, ya no se puede suprimir sin quitar aquello que despert6 entusiasmo 
en el corazon de Carmencita. 

Finalmente: el verbo copulativo ser quiere decir to be y es el equivalente 
normal de este verbo inglés ; pero, el verbo estar, realmente, no quiere decir 
to be ; mas, hay que traducirlo por to be, porque en inglés no hay equivalente 
mas satisfactorio. 

Aqui creo que es conveniente que presentemos algunos ejemplos en 
comparacién; (1) con estar, expresando estado; (2) con ser, expresando 
caracteristica (y recordemos que dijimos que se puede usar el verbo estar 
en todos los casos en que el sujeto admita concepto de estado y sea posible 
el contraste 0 comparacién) : 

Las arenas del Sahara estén siempre calientes (en comparacién con 
otras arenas que estdn en otro estado). 

En las arenas del Sahara son calientes, presentamos el caso como 
caracteristica, 

El Océano Artico esté frio permanentemente (hay otros océanos que 
no estdn en este estado permanentemente). 

El Océano Artico es frio (caracteristica). 

La torre de Pisa esté inclinada (hay otras torres que no lo estdn). 

La torre de Pisa es inclinada (caracteristica). 

Carlos esté calvo (en contraste con su estado anterior). 

Carlos es calvo (caracteristica). 

Una observacién sobre los dos tltimos casos: 

Cuando Carlos—quien tenia un magnifico cabello—le sorprende a uno 
con su calvicie, uno asocia su muevo estado con el anterior, estableciendo 
asi contraste. Por.esto, en los primeros encuentros, se indica la calvicie de 
Carlos como estado usando el verbo estar. Pero, cuando uno olvida que 
Carlos tenia pelo y ya no hay mas novedad en su calvicie, se usa el verbo 
ser; presentando el hecho como caracteristica. 

Para terminar descifremos unos cuantos “puszling cases” : 
(En una tienda una sefiora se esta probando zapatos) : 
— Le gustan estos zapatos, sefiora? 
—Si, pero estan grandes (para el tamafio de mi pie). (Contraste.) 


} 
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(Dos chicas hablan en la calle) : 

-—Te gusta ese hombre? 

—No, esta muy alto para mi. (Uontraste.) 

La blancura de la nieve en si misma no se indica con el verbo estar. 
Pero, si comparamos una nieve con otra, ya podemos usar el verbo de - 
estado. Oigamos a este habitante de una ciudad industrial que dice: 

Me gusta la nieve de las montafias porque siempre esté blanca (en 
contraste con la nieve de su ciudad humeante y ahumada). 

Ahora veamos algunos ejemplos en los que no se puede presentar el 
hecho como estado porque no es posible el contraste. No olvidemos que se 
necesita mas de un factor para establecer contraste. De esto se deriva que 
no se puede usar el verbo estar en casos que llamariamos tnicos. 

No se puede decir, por ejemplo, el mundo esté redondo, porque no hay 
mundos cuadrados. Pero, si nos referimos al estado actual de la tierra, en 
relacién con algun estado anterior de la misma, ya podemos decir, el mundo, 
ahora, esté redondo y sdlido, antes era . . . una espiral nebulosa. 

Esta teoria de contrastes adquiere, para mi, claridad meridiana cuando 
vemos que seria un contrasentido el uso del verbo estar en conceptos 
absolutos que, por serlo, no admiten ni estado ni contraste: la Verdad es, 
y este concepto es inalterable, rechazando asi, lo relativo. Lo mismo 
sucede con los demas conceptos abstractos: Fe, Esperanza, Justicia, etc. 

Al concepto Dios, si se le atribuye la ira, por ejemplo, ya se le puede 
aplicar adjetivos unidos por el verbo de estado: Dios estdé iracundo, decia 
el pueblo de Israel. Y, el esté tronando, viene del Jupiter tonante. 

Reglas para los usos de los verbos ser y estar. De lo dicho, se derivan 
estas reglas: 

El verbo ser sirve presentar al adjetivo predicado como caracteristica, 
o indicar lo que es el sujeto de la oracién: Elena es rubia; Juan es 
americano; Maria es soltera. Sirve también para indicar de dénde es; de 
quién es, y de qué es el sujeto: Carlos es de Méjico; este libro es de Juan; 
la mesa es de madera. 

Nota. A los interrogativos ingleses What is y Who is, se contesta con 
ser. 

El verbo estar sirve para presentar al adjetivo predicado como estado ; 
indicando que alguien o algo esta de alguna manera en contraste 0 com- 
paracién con otro estado. Este “otro estado” puede referirse al mismo 
sujeto 0 a otra persona, animal o cosa relacionada con el sujeto. 

Nota. Al interrogativo inglés How is, se puede contestar con ser o 
estar, segin se quiera indicar caracteristica 0 estado. 

Como nota final, y en beneficio del estudiante, creo que es necesario 
apuntar algunos casos especificos en los que se usa el verbo de estado por 
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contraste. En los ejemplos procuraré poner uno que otro de esos casos 
raros. 

Se usa el verbo de estado por contraste : 

1) Para indicar un estado accidental en contraste con la caracteristica : 
La nieve estdé sucia en las calles; Maria, quien es muy sana, esté hoy, 
enferma. 

2) Para indicar un estado desacostumbrado en contraste con el usual: 
Este ato las naranjas de la Florida estén dcidas. Los arboles estan verdes, 
estamos en octubre! 

3) Para indicar la novedad de un estado en contraste con un estado 
anterior del mismo sujeto: Ahora, Maria esté rubia (antes tenia cabello 
negro) ; ahora, Manuel esté calvo (antes tenia mucho cabello). 

4) Para indicar estado actual en contraste con un supuesto cambio de 
estado en lo futuro: La dorada Maria, todavia esté rubia . . . pronto le 
daré por tefiirse; (0, esté rubia . . . hasta que le dé por ; La pobre 
Dolores esté alegre como siempre .. . cuando sepa la noticia, se pondré 
triste ; La nieve todavia esté blanca... pronto la ensuciaré el trafico. 

5) Para indicar un estado inesperado: ; Qué hermoso esté esto! ; Qué 
suave esté este metal! (Un obrero un poco exagerado, probando la dureza 
de una piedra, dice) : ;Caramba, esta piedra esté més dura que el acero!? 

6) Para indicar estados permanentes y normales en contraste con el 
estado de otra cosa relacionada: El océano Artico estéd siempre frio; el 
Pacifico ecuatorial esté siempre caliente; el cielo de Niza esté siempre 
azul; el de Santiago de Compostela esté siempre gris. 

7) Para contrastar dos estados sin ifidicar permanencia o transitoriedad : 
Este espejo esté entero, aquel otro esté roto; estas naranjas estén mds 
dulces que aquéllas. 

8) Para indicar estados definitivos y resultantes: Este vidrio esté roto; 
Carlos esté muerto. 

9) Para indicar el estado del tiempo: Esté despejado; estd gris; esta 
agradable. 

10) Con los participios presentes: Esté cantando; esté comiendo. 
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*En estos casos hay un elemento de sorpresa: se indica con estar algo que no se 
sabia. Por esto: esta piedra esté mds dura que el acero, equivale a: esta piedra 
esté mds dura que lo que esperaba. Si el obrero hubiese estado probando una piedra 
conocida por la dureza, habria dicho: esta piedra es mds dura que el acero. 
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iw THE nineteenth century, and in fact until some years ago, the second 

language of cultured Spanish Americans was frequently French. Today 
English is rapidly assuming this position. While teaching English in 
Bogota the writer has observed with interest the extent to which English 
words and expressions have entered the Spanish of this somewhat remote 
capital. Just as the old colonial styles in architecture gave way to French 
influence in the public buildings constructed a generation or so ago, only 
to be replaced by English and North American motifs in the last ten 
years, so the purity of Bogota’s Castilian, symbolized by the monumental 
linguistic labors of Rufino J. Cuervo and the efforts of Caro, Marco Fidel 
Suarez and others, has been under attack first by infiltrations of French, and 
now by English. 

The fact is obvious to any observer with some linguistic training. So 
also are the sources of the influence: American movies, advertising, and 
technical products; businessmen and technicians; Colombians returning 
with technical or professional education received abroad; and last but not 
least, thousands of Colombians eagerly studying English at home. 

The evidences of this infiltration which the writer presents here are 
random gatherings, taken from newspapers and magazines, signs and 
posters, the local radio, and many conversations. Some of these words 
and expressions have become common coin, but many more, it must be 
recognized, are known only to special groups, or are merely a sort of 
“window-dressing” without real value as neologisms. It cannot really be 
said that the influence of these expressions is profound; that is, they 
have not seriously affected either the current speech of the mass of the 
population or the respect of recognized writers for the rich and flexible 
heritage of their own Castilian tongue. It is rather among the cosmopolitan 
social groups and the lighter newspaper columnists, in business and technical 
circles, and among the novelty-seeking student groups, that one finds 
sprinklings of these terms. 

Yet there is no dearth of grammarians and commentators who deplore 
the intrusion of foreignisms. As an example, here is a comment by the 
anonymous author of a column, “Pronunciemos bien,” in a Bogota daily 


paper: 
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Con tantos anglicismos prosédicos como se oyen ahora llega uno a pensar 
que en nuestros colegios se esta ensefiando la geografia universal por textos 
ingleses. Buena parte de culpa tienen en esto los malos traductores de las 
agencias de informacién cablegrafica. 


A writer who identifies himself only by the initials K.X. writes at length 
in a Venezuelan review on the topic “Cémo destrozamos el castellano” ;* 
among other dislates which destrozan the Spanish of Caracas, he says, is a 
flood of Anglicisms. No doubt similar observations could be made in each 
of the Spanish American capitals, hardly one of which can be imagined 
to be more remote from easy contact with the outside world than isolated 
Bogota. 

One comes quickly and often upon such terms as mitin, smoking (for 
“dinner jacket”), lider, snob, snobismo, linchar, and wata or W.C. (for 
“toilet”). These words are old friends to visitors anywhere in the Spanish- 
speaking world. Among war terms, raid is hardly new, but cabeza de 
puente (bridge-head) is one of numerous neologisms used so often that 
they have entered into fairly general use—as in an agricultural article, 
which gave warning that a certain insect pest had gained a cabeza de puente 
in the Cauca valley. 

Food and drink provide us with terms old and new: the cocktail is still 
commented on as an importation from the United States, though any day 
in the society pages one may read of a cocktail party, or simply a cocktail 
in honor of someone or other. While composing this paper the writer was 
invited by the more castiza Universidad Javeriana to a céctel en obsequio 
de los profesores. Whiskey is as popular in Bogota as anywhere, though 
Coca-Cola is well established too, yellow trucks, seductive advertising and 
all. Eskimo pies are advertised in many a refreshment shop; popsicle 
wagons are ubiquitous in Bogota, though the voceadores belie the lettering 
on the carts by calling polares. One shop on the edge of a residence district 
advertises perros calientes, the same article as that called salchichas 
calientes en panecillo by a five-and-ten-type store in the shopping district. 
Just as better restaurants in New York put their menus in French, so the 
Hotel Granada, the Cabaret Metropolitano and the Restaurante el Emba- 
jador give theirs in English: Roast young tom turkey with dressing, and 
such occasional priceless slips as Mooshrum soup. One of the city’s best- 
known restaurants offers a Quicklunch at one peso. There is one real soda 
fountain in Bogota, the Monte Blanco; the sign across the windows 
reads, Helados, Soda Fountain; and the little pushcarts, “Good-Humor” 
style, with which Monte Blanco competes with Popsicles, bear the legend, 


* Boletin de la Academia V enesolana, No. 43 (Caracas, July-September, 1944, 205- 
253). 
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Helados-Ice Cream-New York Quality. A locally made candy bar is called 
Johnny .. . Chocolate Biscuit. 

Sandwich is a universal term, of course; pie, pronounced as in English 
and occasionally written pay, is becoming widely known; in such tearooms 
as the Palace the pie is not at all bad. Pongué has been the Bogota name 
for “cake” for some time; some say the word is a corruption of pound 
cake, others, of sponge cake. Grape (pronounced gré) or grapefruit (pro- 
nounced approximately as we do) seems the standard name for the large 
yellow citrus fruit. Cornflaques, cornflés, or cornfis, are the best known 
of our prepared breakfast foods; pudin is ubiquitous as a dessert. Only 
among the growing sorority of muchachas who have worked for American 
families, however, have such items as queque, cukis, wafles, panqueques, 
craques, mufis, bisquis and chips become widely known. 

The cloth which we call “drill” has long been known as dril, but the 
brand Navy dril, prominently advertised by Fabricato, a Colombian textile 
works, is something new. Flanel is sometimes seen for flanela or the more 
correct franela. Riders wear breeches or briches; tennis players may wear 
shorts bought at Picadilly; slacks or slacs, “quiza la prenda que mas se 
usa en Hollywood,” according to the fashion pages, may also be bought 
in Bogota stores and worn in hot-country resorts. The high-altitude chill 
of Colombia’s capital makes the sweter (or sweater) an indispensable 
article; and overoles are advertised not only for workmen but also for 
school children, who must wear them for physical training. 

Las yemas de huevo batidas son excelentes como “shampoo,” says a 
note in a miscellany column of the evening daily, El Espectador; and a 
few inches below, in the same column, is an ad for TINTZ, Champiu para 
dar bellos matices al cabello. The permanente is as much the backbone of 
the beauty-parlor business in Bogota as in New York or Hollywood. 

Sports give many terms to the lingo of the fans—sometimes known as 
fandticos, as well as the standard aficionados. Bésbol, for instance, very 
popular in the coastal cities of Barranquilla, Santa Marta, and Cartagena, 
has made only slight inroads into Bogota, but has brought with it such 
barbarisms as coger una mosca, besides a good selection of terms such as 
those published some years ago by Graydon S. DeLand.? Bdsquet, or 
bdésquetbol, has become a most popular scholastic game, perhaps outstrip- 
ping futbol, (which every reader knows is the game we call “soccer”). 
Both games use the terms driblar, chutar or chutear, and out; in bésquet 
one scores a bdsquet, but in futbol a gol (or goal)—that is, if one can 
escape the vigilance of the golkiper, avoid committing a handpenal, and 


* DeLand, Graydon S., “A Glossary of Baseball Terms in Spanish,” Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 5 (February, 1940), 342-345. 
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not incur the wrath of the Grbitro or referé. Corner, for soccer fans, means 
“corner.” 

In tenis, often written tennis, it is customary to call gready? when about 
to servir; the proper answer is play ball. Tenistas usually volean before 
beginning to play. Raqueta is an old, standard term, but not so net, often 
replacing red, and applied also to the “net (or let) ball.” Out is as common 
here as in bdésquet and futbol. 

The Country Club de Bogotdé has a fine links, although with only nine 
hoyos. Not so long ago the campeonato de juniors was held; the titulo 
was not won by the year’s scorer (our “high-scorer”), who was eliminado 
in the semifinales. 

El boxeo naturally brings with it boxeador and such terms as the fine 
condiciones boxeriles displayed by an up-coming young prospecto, who, 
in a match preliminario, puso K.O. al dominicano con un formidable up- 
percut en el tercer round. It was a finish espléndido, which demonstrated 
that the fighter tiene un poderoso punch, which earns him una calorosa 
bienvenida al ring. Among the boxers who have performed lately in 
Bogota are Kid Bogotd, John Lépez, Young Centeno and Baby Gonzdlez. 
Wrestling, known as lucha libre or catch-as-catch-can, uses some of the 
boxing terms; important holds are tijeras, nelson, and medio-nelson. 
Strangler Gomez and King Kong have appeared in numerous matchs 
recently. 

Horse-racing has always been popular in Spanish-speaking lands, as 
attested by the Notas del Turf in the newspapers and by the monthly 
publication of El Jockey Club, El Turf. There was a great deal of agitation 
for a time over the scandal of el doping; one jockey was suspendido, a new 
starter appointed at the Hipdédromo. On one occasion the handicapper 
was blamed because the favorito gained only un place, and it was insisted 
that the handicaps be studied anew. 

Other miscellaneous sports items : Bogota’s best tennis player is referred 
to as estrella del ranking Bogotano, the best horse of.the year as el crack 
del aio. Once in a while the term fair play turns up—the term so charac- 
teristically English, says Salvador de Madariaga, in his Jngleses, Franceses, 
Espafioles, and for which, he says, Spanish has no good equivalent. 
“Klim,” humorous columnist of the daily El Tiempo, refers to a doctor’s 
need to keep himself en training. In the last weeks of the war in Europe 
the newspaper bulletin boards and the headlines quoted an Allied general 
to the effect that we were entering el siltimo round de la guerra, and a few 
days later General Alexander’s words were headlined : Las fuerzas enemigas 
estén groggys y sélo necesitan el golpe del knock-out ; the text of the story 
adds the spelling grogis to our collection. Expressions like eclipsando todos 
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los récords, batir un récord have become so common that récord can now 
be considered a Spanish word. 

The use of junior in campeonato de juniors was noted above. A well- 
known football team from Cali is called the Boca Junior, and a few 
cosmopolitan families are using the term in connection with names, as 
we do; I have heard the prediction that the world will become completely 
castellanizada. 

The foreigners in Bogota will be offered a chai on every corner—or if 
the boy is particularly bright, a shine; if it is a Friday, he will be hounded 
to buy Tai, which some manage to pronounce Taim. Which suggests what 
many Bogotanos understand to be first of the North American’s Ten 
Commandments, and which they quote now and then to prove they under- 
stand us: Time is money. Some small shops sport the sign: No se fia. 
Cashmoney ; the last word, or its variant, cashimony, is known and used 
by even the lowest social classes. 

Other random expressions: it is very common to say Fulano de Tal 
es de la high (pronounced, of course, jai) which means that he moves in the 
loftiest social circles, or belongs to jai laif (high life). Among la high, and 
among many students, it is the acme of enthusiasm to say El baile estuvo 
fain (fine) or Es una chica fain. “Real speed” is expressed by many of 
the younger element in the phrase a todo full. The most extravagant phrase 
in student circles is one that might be written, Cémo le jaudwyudea? 
(from “how do you do?”) and its reply, Ahi vamos veriueleando (from 
“very well’). 

“Caliban” (Don Enrique Santos), commenting on German tactics, 
wrote in his column in El Tiempo: gSerd esto un nuevo bluff Nazi? The 
cinema pages often praise the glamour girls for their oonph. Everyone 
uses Ogué, but pronounces the initials O.K. as ocd. According to the 
famed writer German Arciniegas, O.K. pain pills, put out by O.K. 
Gémez Plata, are more universally advertised in Colombia than is Coca- 
Cola in the United States. The writer’s limited observation bears him out! 
The term buguie-bugui, or buguie-wuguie, seems to be known slightly 
outside of the circle of readers of the “comic strips”—about which more 
below. 

On Bogota society pages one finds such names as Mary (or Meri, or 
Mery), Lucy, Elizabeth. Was not Efrain’s sister, in Isaac’s Maria, named 
Emma with two m’s? In one of Osorio Lizarazo’s novels we read that 
Berta changed her name to Betty “para darle a su nombre un sabor mas 
aristocratico y decorativo,” and that before her marriage “hubo flirts y 
coqueteos . . . bridges y tees.” And among the many temperate-country 
villas on the rail line from Bogota to Girardot there is one named Johny 
and another, Dolly. 
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A regular miscellany section in the evening daily, El Espectador, is 
entitled Magazine, and several Bogota weekly papers publish a section 
called Trailer-—a summary of events or a series of related news-pictures ; 
the term is apparently derived from our occasional use of the word as 
applied to a “short” in the movies. This last, incidentally, is regularly 
rendered corto. Film has long been known as an alternative for pelicula. 
The movie pages abound in expressions such as Le gusta a Vd. esta posse? 
—also spelled pose; cameraman alternates with camardgrafo; estrella 
renders “star” very nicely, and lends itself to such student jokes as Cary 
Grant se estrella en este film. Other movie terms such as set turn up now 
and then. 

Goodbye, so long, thank you are heard on all sides. The recently released 
Colombian-made film, Bambucos y Corazones, wholly Colombian in its 
subject, acting, and technique, nevertheless puts these expressions into 
the mouths of the characters who belong to the “smart set”—that is, to 
la high. Sometimes the variant Hasta goodbye is to be heard. 

El radio (predominantly masculine today, although careful speakers 
still distinguish between el radio, the “receiving set,” and la radio, the 
whole concept) uses speakers, that is, “announcers.” 

Despite a recent regulation that all business and organization names must 
be in Spanish, a fertile field for the present collection is that of store names 
and trade labels. Some of the following were observed in the smart shopping 
district, but a surprising number in the crowded streets around the 
municipal market or in other sections where foreign influence is less to be 
expected. Sastreria Gentleman, Café Bulldog, Calzado Star (but over the 
door of this last shop the painter “corrected” the spelling, making it Calzado 
Estar), Muebles “The Best,” Almacén Washington, Almacén Mammy, 
Almacén Daddy, Almacén Dressy, Almacén Dandy, Almacén Esquire, 
Compraventa El Délar, Almacén El Dollar. The largest drug chain in 
Bogota is the Drogueria Nueva York. There are at least two Bambi shops. 

There is a common tale in Colombia about the fast-travelling red- 
headed engineer who explored great regions of the eastern jungles ; another 
party, wishing to reconstruct his travels a few years later, found the task 
simplified by the surprising number of four-year-old red-heads among the 
Indians. This story is apocryphal, no doubt. But it is true that more than 
one trading shack lost in the wilderness bears the proud name Almacén 
Woolworth, Almacén Kresge, or Almacén Kress, attesting the passing of 
irrepressible Americans. There are several Hollywoods in Colombia, and 
hidden in the jungles of Magdalena Department, a town called Hollywood 
California. 

The city boasts the Automévil Club de Bogoté, El Jockey Club, El Gun 
Club, El Country Club de Bogoté and several night clubs, at least one of 
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which indicates on its table ticket a one peso cove charge. The Hotel 
Granada sports a Blue Room and a Cocktail Lounge. The resort hotels 
invite one with advertisements which read, Pase un week-end en el Hotel 
.. Bogota has at least three “stand up” lunch-counters, called respectively 
a loncheria, a luncheria, and a lunch room. There is also a Restaurant- 
Grill-Room and a Café Lucky Strike. 

The jeep, which has made itself known the world ’round, is known by 
name as well as in fact in Bogota too. A stationery equipment firm has 
adopted the name, with an illustration, as a trademark. The manufacturer’s 
label on a Colombian-made shirt reads, Viste bien quien viste camisa 
Primavera Success. The claim of being first to introduce ready-made suits 
is put forth by American Gentleman, el primer nombre en el ropero del 
caballero mds elegante. The largest-selling brand of suit at present seems 
to be the Everfit. There is a Fabrica de Camisas Charleston, Calzado 
Progress, Calzado Vanity and a strange combination which outdoes our 
“Beauté Shoppe,” the Calzado Shoe de Paris. 

Along with jeep, mentioned a moment ago, we find that bus has crowded 
out the older autobus, carro is usual for automévil, a clutch is just that. 
The newspapers carried stories on the importance of the bulldozer in the 
occupation of Pacific Islands. A slip (apparently a sort of small floating 
dry-dock) was the subject of much comment when it was put into service 
on one of the rivers of the Amazon system, and a packing house was in- 
cluded among Colombia’s needs in an advertisement for the forthcoming 
Censo Industrial. The publicity for the Exposicién Interamericana being 
planned for Bogota offers stands for exhibitors. In hospitals and clinics 
stand is the term for instrument tables and the like. On city-planning 
maps we note provision for Parkways centering the new avenue to be put 
through the congested city. Hotel and theater lobbies are called halls; so is 
the “hall” in a house. The newer houses have closetes and porches; the 
lights are turned off and on by means of switchs. Most dining rooms are 
equipped with a bifé. 

When a suit needs attention one phones an establishment which offers 
in all its advertising Lavado en seco dry cleaning. So well rooted is this 
term that the humorist “Fray-Lején,” satirizing minor difficulties of daily 
life in Bogota, ends his column by saying, y asi pasa la vida entre la 
incomprehensién doméstica y el dry cleaning. 

You may have in your home a pick-up (pronounced peek-oop), or 
record-playing attachment for your radio. Pick-up is less known in the 
meaning of a “light truck,” yet a Ford Pick-up was advertised for sale 
since this paragraph was first written. If you have the proper credit rating 
you may send or receive goods by express or air, C.O.D., which stands for 
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pago a la entrega. If you are a business man you will include Good Will in 
your balance sheet. Unless you are old-fashioned, you will call a fichero a 
Cardex, a paper clip a clip (pronounced cleep), and will punctuate your 
telegrams in Spanish with the word stop. You will ask for esténciles for 
your duplicating machine, and you will file letters in a folder. If you are 
not careful you may write deciembre for diciembre, perhaps by influence 
of American-made rubber date stamps. Your firma will look for efficient 
manufacturing in its planta. 

Psychologists and educators are using many tests and studying the 
scores. Doctors find catgut easier to say than tripa de gato. Painters use 
varnis, barnis, or barnix, perhaps according to brand. Farmers try seed- 
lings of various species. Social writers analyze the movimiento Birth 
Control. 

At Christmas-time shops are gaily decorated with papel crepe (pro- 
nounced cray-pay), placards wishing all a Merry Christmas as well as 
Felices Navidades; a newspaper columnist, objecting to Merry Christmas 
since Spanish has a perfectly good term, smiled upon the importation of 
Santa Claus, since the latter represents a real addition to the tropical scene. 
Christmas cards in English, though printed in Bogota, are all the rage. 

Another columnist, repeating the perennial lament about crowded 
transportation conditions in the city, moans, gQué chance le queda al 
pasajero? Another boosts a new “local product” children’s magazine, which 
he hopes will replace the imported Tom Darker, y a Juan idem y a Katten 
the same. . . . Students of United States history have adopted the word 
pionero, which may occasionally appear as an adjective: esfuerzos pioneros. 
According to a news article, La Pan American (Airways) ordena otros 
15 grandes Clipers (also spelled Clippers) ; the noun orden is to be seen 
in the place of the traditional pedido. Another headline reports: Con 
$2,000,000 fué flotantizada la fébrica. . . . In Colombia the old viaje de ida 
y vuelta has been replaced by viaje redondo. In business compromiso turns 
up in the sense of “compromise,” correctly rendered transaccién—and the 
last word tends to express our “transaction” or business deal. A business 
man may chequear his stock or accounts. The conductor, originally the 
operator of a vehicle, and still used in that sense, now follows our usage 
and frequently is applied to the cobrador of a bus or a street-car. 

Some amusing “made words” are to be seen, as in a cheese advertise- 
ment, Vitaminese con queso lombardo. A rather raw joke which cannot 
be told here begins with the verbs chesterfilear and camelear. In advertising 
of American firms such terms crop up as Palmolivarse and Maxrfactori- 
zarse: Es bella, es encantadora: jse maxfactoriza! Advertising of foreign 
products would provide many more neologisms and barbarisms, but except 
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for these few words this source has been rejected in the preparation of this 
article. 

Some of the words occasionally used by hard-pressed columnists indicate 
a rather hasty assimilation, as when “Lucas,” wit of El Espectador, 
offers los efectos beneficiosos del footing as a minor Don Juan’s excuse 
for walking the avenue and ogling the girls. This can work in reverse, as 
in the card game called cucdn, which proves the cultural importance of 
American engineers again. It seems these engineers idled away free hours 
playing a card game learned from the Colombian members of the party, a 
game having the old and honorable name of {Con quién? Believe it or not, 
the Americans’ mispronunciation of the name crowded out the original 
form even among Colombians. No wonder there are some who bewail the 
baleful influence of los misteres! 

The “funny papers” too could provide a good harvest of terms, but I 
spare myself and my readers an examination of them, except to point out 
that they are a regular feature of all major daily papers—and that almost 
without exception they are obtained from such syndicates as King 
Features, United Features, and Press Alliance. Among those Bogota reads 
daily are: Tarzan, Popeye (affectionately called Espinaca Popeye), Dick 
Tracy, Educando a Papé (Bringing up Father), Henry, Mutt and Jeff, 
Etta Kett, Donald Duck, and Blondie. The contortions translators must go 
through to render even the titles, let alone the peculiarly and lamentably 
American slang of these strips, would give someone other than the present 
writer a subject for a little light investigation. 

One morning daily—not noted for its love for the United States, in- 
cidentally—regales its readers with condensed translations of El libro mds 
leido del mes: La Obra del Month Club. A pad of writing paper is called, 
besides its good name of exfoliador, a bloc, blok, or block—or even, on one 
brand, Block Patria. 

The universal interest in English produces some droll results. A tailor’s 
card in English assures one: Jn this tailor shop you have at your disposition 
his knowledge, seriousness and fulfilling (conocimientos, seriedad y cumpli- 
miento). Near the market, an uncouth fellow in ruana and alpargatas 
warned my wife, No, lady, is danger. Is danger, muchos rateros, no go, 
lady! Our small daughter was startled on one of her first street-car rides 
alone when the conductor asked her, What street do you leeve? We were 
amused to learn from the lady across the street that our little dog was a 
pudlei, hers a toi pudlei. My wife, absentmindedly, said to an elevator 
operator, “Down?” He, without batting an eyelash, said “Going down.” 
Also, students, after laboriously learning to ask, “How do you like Bogota ?” 
find themselves saying in Spanish, “;Cémo le gusta Bogoté?” 
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To conclude this unscholarly report I offer the reader three delicious 
examples of what Colombians sometimes do to our language; but first let 
me say in their defense that many use it beautifully and well, and that we 
at home could profitably emulate their interest in knowing and using the 
language of neighbor countries. 

First, I transcribe the label on a bottle of “English Sauce,” made in 
Bogota by the Fabrica de Quesos “El Cisne”: 


Directions for using J. Williamson A. English Sauce 

For every kind and of Boiled Fried Fish, Eels and Lampreys. firs SAHKE 
TE BOTTLE, and then to a tureen of well thickened butter, add and mix a 
tablespoonful or more of the sauce-for Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, or cold Meal, a 
litt of be poured on te plate according to taste for Curries, a tablespoonful to be 
adedt o every poun-for Roast Meat Game, or Wild Fowls, a small portion 
to be mixed with the Gravy and for every kind of Soup requiring Zest a 
quanty to suit the palate. 

N.B.—The Stomachic propietes of this Sauce render it a mos valuable 
additién to SALAD, to a bowl of which a dessert spoonful. . . .(here, alas, the 
last sentence was torn off.) 


If the above can be blamed on the careless printer who copied the 
original label, not so the work of a “professor” of English who has just 
published a Texto de inglés técnico filled with such gems as these, selected 
purely at random: 


Is this one half inch open wrench? 

The ball hammer is smaller than the sledge one. 

I am in a hurry to make the work. 

You must tight this bolt first and then lose this nut, 

. .. and all we are pupils from the 2nd year A. 

Pupil: What about my note for this exercise? 

Instructor: This is of our judgment and then comes an electric installation. 

Pupil: Is it necessary to work on hot line? 

Instructor: Not always but on special cases and the electrician must of the 
time have to work on cold line. 

Instructor: Tis is O,K, time is over, keep your tools, take your overall off 
and be ready to go home. 


Finally, here is the prospectus of the Cachipay Hotel (near, not in, 
Bogota, as reported by the Saturday Review of Literature which reprinted 
it in its number of November 18, 1944) : 


CACHIPAY HOTEL 
First class hotel confortly stating with all the modern elements for estab- 
lishment of its class; is situated in one of the stations more beautiful of the 
Girardot railway, ideal clime or its temperature that is only 20° besides for 
the landscape that surrounds it and the wonderful flora that adorn and enrich. 
During many years is the part where elegant families and foreign put interviews 
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that they wish to rejoice of a clime absolute spring. For the passangers that 
wish to do station for no to ascende to Bogota neither descende to Girardot in 
the same day is indispensable specially for the persons that ascend to the wish 
to elude the molestation of the belvet exchange. 

The best part of summering and the more near to Bogota, potable water, 
splendid bath, swimming tunk, bar, sport yard, gardens, movies, European 
kitchen, and executed services of all class. 

1,620 metres on the level of the sea. 

The environs are full of enehant an the tours that can do every day are 
many always variegates and always full of emotions. The turist also can leave 
the train of the morning and regress in the train of the evening. 

Precios: 

The price of one day for person with all services of rigour in these cases is 

$4.00 
REMARK: 
The other expenses are separate count. 


WHAT DO ADULTS WANT TO STUDY? 


The College of the City of New York, through its Adult Education Depart- 
ment, sent out questionnaires to the Public Library branches of the city to find 
out what courses adult public would be most interested in. The answers are 
most significant for language teachers. Out of 55,000 questionnaires distributed, 
about 5,000 were returned. According to Dr. Bernard Levy, Supervisor of 
Adult Education, the following subjects were most in demand: 


1. Conversational Spanish 627 
2. Conversational French 456 
3. Spoken English 341 
4. Practical Psychology 328 
5. Shorthand 232 


(From the “Bulletin of Information” of the National Information Bureau, 
American Association of Teachers of French, for March-April, 1945.) 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


THREE BRAZILIAN NIGHTS OF MAGIC: THE EVES 
OF ST. ANTHONY, ST. JOHN, AND ST. PETER 


Ernest R. Moore 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


O ssqess is something about these eves and something about the month 

of June that sparks the imagination of young girls in Northern 
Brazil. When the corn ripens in its husk and fragrant jasmine covers the 
fields, when wild rue suddenly blossoms forth, fragile and chaste on the 
eve of St. John, every ingenuous maiden has a new awareness of her 
heart’s most ardent desires. To satisfy these she enlists the aid of age-old 
forces: the favorite saint, the magic rite. 

When June comes, and the pulse of nature quickens, come the festival 
eves of St. Anthony (June 12), St. John (June 23), and St. Peter (June 
28)—the time of magical rituals. } 

At the stroke of midnight on these days the spirits of the departed 
descend to roam, sensed but unseen, among their harried brethren. Then 
the friendly spirits, for the sake of the good saints, conspire with young 
women, to disclose to them the names of true lovers. The following rituals 
—magic bond between those who foresee unseen and those who do not 
choose to remain unchosen—faithfully practiced, bring a lover to every 
lass. At least so I was assured by an earnest and wistful young initiate.* 


1. Enterrar uma faca virgem na bananeira 4 meia-noite em ponto. No dia 
seguinte sai o nome o as iniciaes do futuro esposo na lamina da faca. 

2. Guardar um pouco das tres refeigdes do dia. Fazer a cama toda alva e 
ponha a mesa ao lado da cabeceira com uma toalha alva em cima. Bote 14 
um prato com um pouco das tres refeigdes. De noite, em sonho, aparece o 
futuro marido e come as comidas. 

3. Se esconde detr4s duma porta na casa a qualquer hora do die e o primeiro 
nome masculino que se pronunciar sera éle do futuro marido. 

4. Joga-se na véspera do santo uma moeda,, antigamente um vintém na 

fogueira, No dia seguinte pela manhi tira-se a moeda, e, ao primeiro pobre 
que passar pedindo esmola, da-se a moeda e pergunta-se e nome déle. 
O futuro marido tera ése mesmo nome. 

5. Pega-se um prato com 4gua e uma vela virgem. Acende-se a vela e inclina- 

se a vela em cima do pfato e os pingos formario a letra do futuro marido. 


Reza antes qualquer oragio para o santo mostrar a letra do nome do 
futuro marido. 


*The divinations are transcribed as told by Nadir Duarte of Recife, Pernambuco, 
in June, 1945. 
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6. Pega-se um prato com Agua, corta-se pedacinhos de papel, escrevendo em 
cada pedaco uma letra do alfabeto. Dobram-se os papeisinhos, colocando- 
os no prato com Agua. Reza-se ao santo do dia, pedindo para mostrar a 
letra do primeiro nome do futuro marido. Pela manh& seguinte o papel 
que estiver aberto mostrara a letra do futuro marido. 


For the faithful and hopeful there are also other means of practicing 
divination. Each year “luck books” dedicated to the saints are sold at 
newsstands and in bookstores. In them are pages headed by such questions 
as “Who will my future spouse be?” “What fortune awaits me this year?” 
“What is my lucky lottery number?” and so on, with numbered answers 
written below in rhymed couplets or quatrains. Young people gather about 
a table and some one reads out the question. Then each member of the 
group selects a lucky number and the corresponding numbered rhyme is 
read as his or her answer. The merriment that ensues does not quite hide 
the seriousness with which the answer is regarded. 

Two customs connected with the saints seem to be of Portuguese origin. 
One has to do with the flower called arruda (rue or St. John’s wort). On 
the eve of St. John the boy gives a potted sprig of rue to his sweetheart. 
If it lives out the week, she will mary him perforce within the year. The 
other custom concerns a bell. Suspended from a rafter in a public place or 
a social club, the bell has a cord attached to the clapper. Each marriageable 
girl gives the cord a tug, and the number of peals will determine the number 
of years she must wait for a husband. 

Some rituals have a sadder portent. 


7. A meia-noite entre num quarto escuro e olhle no espelho. Se olhar e nao 
enxergar rosto vera o préxmimo Sio Joao (ou Santo Antdnio ou 
Sao Pedro). 

8. A meia-noite toma-se uma bacia com Agua. Se olhar e nfo ver o rosto 
n&o vera o préxmimo dia do santo. 


At least one ritual, which may be performed at times other than the eve of 
the favorite saint, gives a wider choice of fortunes. 


9. Arraanja-se um copo com café, risca-se um fésforo, procurando apagar o 
fésforo dentro do café. E fica-se olhando para ver o que forma a fumaca 
na Agua: se é uma igreja, se € um navio, ou uma catacumba, Se fér uma 
catacumba, morrerd4 naquéle ano; se fér uma igreja, casara; se fér um 
navio, viajara, 


“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


EDITORIALS... 


GABRIELA MISTRAL: NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER 


Announcement that Gabriela Mistral (Lucila Godoy Alcayaga) has been 
chosen as the recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature for 1945 brings 

a glow of satisfaction to Americans who have so long been contending 
against the stupid commonplace remark that “there is no literature written 
in Spanish,” or the equally stupid “there is only one real book in Spanish— 
Don Quijote.” One of the conspicuous blind spots of the recent “Harvard 
Report” (General Education in a Free Society) is its apparent relegation of 
Spanish and German chiefly to the category of “tool” subjects—Spanish for 
“jobs in South America,” German for prospective scientists. The addition 
of the Chilean poetess to the list of Nobel prize-winners, along with José 
Echegaray (1904) and Jacinto Benavente (1922), seems to indicate that 
the world of letters does not hold to the exclusively “commercial” view of 
the values of the study of Spanish. 

Tribute to Gabriela Mistral is appropriately paid elsewhere in this issue. 
It will be a satisfaction to our members, however, to recall, as pointed out 
by Mildred Adams in her article on Gabriela Mistral in the New York 
Times of December 9, 1945, that our fellow-member Federico de Onis 
and his audience largely composed of American teachers of Spanish nearly 
a quarter of a century ago became enthusiastic about this teacher-poet from 
Chile; and that the first collected edition of her poems, Desolacién, was 
published in New York under the auspices of the Instituto de las Espafias 
(now the Hispanic Institute in the United States) in 1922. The choice 
of Gabriela Mistral is also an answer to an insulting and brazen cliché 
unfortunately sometimes heard in the United States, to the effect that “the 
cultural language of Hispanic America is not Spanish, but French,” as if 
the men and women of letters of the Spanish-speaking world disdained 
to write creative works of literature in the language in which they learned 
their prayers at their mothers’ knees. 

Henry Grattan Doyle 


WE LOSE OUR PALADIN 


_ Lawrence A. Wilkins, whom a Spanish admirer many years ago called 

“the Paladin of Spanish Teaching in the United States,” died in New York 
on December 24, 1945. His death cast a pall of gloom over our Annual 
Meeting in Chicago that Wilkins himself, with characteristic modesty, 
would doubtless have deplored. He was a worker and a fighter, who despite 
overwork and ill-health never quit on any job he undertook. He never asked 
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for sympathy. His services to the cause of understanding of the Hispanic 
world through the teaching of the Spanish language will not soon be 
forgotten. He was a founder of our Association, a pioneer and innovator 
in modern foreign language teaching, a successful supervisor and trainer 
of modern foreign language teachers, an able interpreter between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Hispanic temperament. He prepared many textbooks, 
but never a careless or ineffective one. No other man, living or dead, has 
contributed so much to the practical teaching of Spanish in the United 
States. It was my privilege to say so, publicly and in his presence, at our 
Annual Meeting at Columbia University in December, 1944. It is a solace 
now to remember that moment and his modest recognition of the spon- 
taneous applause, and later his private thanks, moving but as usual 
deprecatory, for the friendship and gratitude that inspired my tribute to 
him, inadequate though it was. 

Our May issue will be dedicated to his memory, and distinguished mem- 
bers of our profession have agreed to try to present in the next number of 
HISPANIA a rounded portrait of what Wilkins meant to them and to us. 
Our public recognition of his work, however, can add little or nothing to 
the record of his achievements. That is written in his years of service to the 
New York City public schools and to the cause that we all serve. To make 
it manifest here may perhaps help and inspire others ; otherwise, in accord- 
ance with what I am sure would have been his own wish, we should have 
been content to allow the remembrance of his useful life to stand as his only 
memorial. 


HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe 


WE LOSE A FRIEND—AND THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION LOSES A “TOP FLIGHT” MAN 


The departure of Dr. John C. Patterson from the United States Office 
of Education, following the reorganization of that Office under which the 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations became part of a new 
Division of International Educational Relations headed by a former Pro- 
fessor of Education, Dr. Benjamin, cannot help but cause regret among 
those who have watched with approval and enthusiasm the awakening 
of the United States Office of Education from its long Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, during which the study of foreign languages was not only not 
specifically encouraged but sometimes even “damned with faint praise.” 
We can only hope that Dr. Patterson’s fine work will go on, in spite of 
disquieting reports that the consultants on Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guage teaching have been or will be transferred to other duties in the 
Office. 

Dr. Patterson’s work in bringing about closer relations with educators 
- in Latin America was outstanding. He accompanied the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Studebaker, to conferences with representatives of educa- 
tion in our sister republics and acted as a “liaison man” between the Com- — 
missioner and his “opposite numbers” in Latin America—a task for which 
Dr. Patterson’s command of Spanish was a distinct asset. His leadership 
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of his division will be remembered as a high point in Inter-American edu- 
cational relations. Trained as a historian, he clearly recognized that ac- 
tivities in the international field presuppose a realization of the importance 
of fostering the study of foreign languages as a basic requirement—a 
realization that before his advent did not seem to be prevalent in the 
United States Office of Education, even among those engaged in its activi- 
ties in the field of higher education. We understand that the close relations 
that Dr. Patterson established with Latin America, for instance with the 
Spanish Language Institute at the National University of Mexico, will not 
be impaired by his resignation. We can only hope that this is so, and we 
shall keep a watchful eye upon developments in that area, as well as upon 
any indications that the Office of Education is still alive to the obviously 
fundamental language aspects of any international educational relations pro- 
gram worthy of the name. All our members will wish Dr. Patterson all 
success in whatever new post he may accept. He is too good a man to be lost 
permanently to the Inter-American and inter-cultural relations field. 
Henry GraTTAN DoyLe 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT... 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The President of the Association, Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, University 
of North Carolina, has appointed Professor Melissa A. Cilley and Professor 
Willis Knapp Jones as members of the Nominating Committee for a three-year 
term, making the composition of the Committee as follows: 
1946 
Jean C. Rosertson, Senior High School, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Cuester H. Stratton, Evander Childs High School, New York, N.Y. 
1946-1947 
Cuartes P. Harrincton, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut 
Fioy E. Roots, San Benito High School, San Benito, Texas 
1946-1948 


Metissa A, Crttey, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Wuuis Knapp Jones, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


President Leavitt has designated Mr. Stratton to act as chairman of the 
Committee. 


Graypon S. DeLanp 
Secretary 
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“SHOP-TALK” ... 


GABRIELA MISTRAL, NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER, AT HOME 


Arturo Torres-Rfoseco 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


Gabriela Mistral lives in an old, spacious house in Petrépolis, Brazil, where 
she is serving as Consul of Chile. Petrépolis is the place where the Emperor 
Pedro II sought refuge from the smouldering heat of Rio de Janeiro. Petrépolis 
is a quiet city, with an historical Museum, a Presidential Palace, cobbled 
streets crossed by a canal, and a Main Street similar to that of any town in 
the world. There are no Chileans there and no Chilean business to transact, 
but Gabriela was made, by an act of Congress, Consul of Chile in whatever 
location she decided to reside. 

In 1944 I spent a few months in Rio de Janeiro. The second day after my 
arrival, on returning to my hotel, I noticed a great deal of interest centered 
around my person: “Sr. Doctor” here, and “Sr. Doctor” there. Then I was 
informed by the desk-clerk that the “Maestra” had called upon me that morning 
and had left a message for me. The “Maestra” was Gabriela Mistral. 

Gabriela had come to invite me to her home in Petrépolis. So the next 
morning I induced Gonzdlez Videla, Ambassador of Chile in Brazil at the 
time, to join me in a visit to our compatriot. It was a warm April morning. 
What a pleasure to be driving farther and farther into the coolness of the 
mountain! After an hour we stopped at the door of the Consulate of Chile. 
The temperature had by now gone down to about fifty degrees and the air 
was thin and cold. 

Palma Guillén, Gabriela’s secretary and intimate friend, came to the door 
and asked us to sit in the dining room. There was a long table of jacaranda 
wood covered with apples, pears, oranges, and tropical fruits—on the floor 
there were a few Mexican sarapes. In a few minutes Palma told us that 
Gabriela was waiting for us in the parlor, on the second floor of the house. 

I had not seen Gabriela for more than twenty years and I was nervous. But 
there she was, tall and smiling. She looked at me and exclaimed: “The same 
boy I said goodbye to in the Alameda of Santiago, in 1918, but the hair is gray 
now.” Then she embraced me in silence. I was so moved by this simple and 
affectionate reception that I could scarcely do more than smile. 

Gabriela is a very tall and majestic woman, about sixty years of age. Her 
bobbed hair is combed back straight and is now completely gray. Her forehead 
is broad; her eyes of a greenish brown; her nose slightly aquiline; her lips 
thin and sensitive. Gabriela dresses in the most simple manner. That morning 
she had a shawl over her shoulders, wore a loose brown dress, cotton stockings, 
and men’s shoes. There was not a single feminine adornment on her person, 
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not a trinket nor a jewel. And yet she gave the impression of being a beautiful 
woman, in her Franciscan simplicity. She speaks slowly and without gestures 
or movements. She talks with the measured, somewhat monotonous rhythm of 
Chilean women, but her conversation is always interesting, sometimes dramatic, 
and at times inspiring. 

Her parlor was as plain as her person. A few portraits of writers on the 
tables and walls; three or four big comfortable chairs; and the rest—books. 
Books dedicated to Gabriela, from all over the continent. 

There in that parlor, we talked for more than two hours, We spoke of Chile; 
of our travels in Europe, and the United States; of our mutual friends. 
Gabriela possesses an astonishing facility in recalling names of people she 
likes: 

“Of course you saw Alfonso Reyes in Mexico; Garcia Monge in Costa Rica; 
Pedro Prado in Chile; Eduardo Mallea in Buenos Aires!” 

“Yes, Gabriela. They are all very good friends of mine also.” 

“In Rio you must meet Cecilia Meireles and Manuel Bandeira.” 

“TI have already read their poems, Gabriela, and I think they are the leading 
poets of Brazil.” 

“More than that, my friend, they are two noble souls. You must also meet 
Lucia Miguel Pereira.” 

Gabriela is very fond of using in her conversation archaic phrases and 
picturesque country words—and she always attributes them to the natives. 
Always she comments: “As my little Indians say. . . .” These are the Indians 
of Mexico, a country she loves as much as her own Chile. 

During the course of our conversation she frequently mentioned the Mexican 
people and certain places there. She would say: 

“Do you remember that afternoon in Cuernavaca?” “That evening at the 
home of Antonio Caso!” When I answered that I certainly did remember, she 
felt extremely happy. Palma Guillén also joined in with memories, for she had 
been Gabriela’s secretary in Mexico in 1922. But suddenly Palma interrupted 
our delightful reminiscences to announce that it was now lunch-time. So we 
went down and sat at a table well-provided with meats, fruits, Chilean wines, 
mate, and Brazilian coffee. Gabriela enjoys native dishes as much as native 
expressions of speech. She sat at the head of the table and served. There 
we were, a small world of three people around the great Chilean poetess, and 
by the way that she addressed us with subtle distinctions, I could gather that 
she used (and felt) a tremendous sensitivity in dealing with people. Gonzalez 
Videla was “my dear Ambassador,” for although he is a very cordial man and 
a great admirer of Gabriela, she wanted to preserve a certain objectivity of the 
artistic temperament in contact with the diplomatic world. Palma Guillén was 
“the tyrant,” for she ruled Gabriela with motherly firmness. And I was 
“Cabecita Blanca” (white-haired fellow), an epithet with which she expressed 
her affection for one of her earliest disciples. 

After lunch “my dear Ambassador” had to return to Rio, but before we 
departed Gabriela made me promise to visit her again that same week. Palma 
Guillén murmured in my ear as I said goodbye: “I think she wants to talk to 
you about her tragedy” (Gabriela’s beloved nephew had committed suicide a 
few weeks before, right there in Petrépolis). 
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SOBRE EL CHILENO TORRES-RI{OSECO 
GABRIELA MISTRAL 


Et Tatrer Es Bottvartano.—Nuestra literatura se ensefia hoy en casi todas 
las universidades americanas; pero hace veinte afios el interés de los Estados 
Unidos por nuestros libros no iba mds allA del que inspiraba el cobalto chileno 
o el balsamo del Perti: era el interés de una decena de especialistas. 

El profesor chileno Torres-Rioseco sobre esa tierra eriaza o bien removida, 
en no mas de tres centros: Nueva York, California y Chicago. Actualmente 
su libro substancial sobre la “Novela Hispanoamericana” as alli obra de 
consulta para tres mil profesores de espafiol. Se ha acabado la larga cuarentena 
que retuvo al libro ibero en los malecones para averiguar si valia o no la pena 
desembarcarlo, . . . 

El pais de su adopcién ha dado a Torres-Rioseco bienes innegables: é1 le 
debe el arte de aprovechar la propia cultura metiéndola en rigores de clases y 
libros a fin de que no vagabundee como en nosotros, y le debe la continuidad 
parda, terca y eficaz que llaman especializacién. 

Lo mismo le habria ensefiado Europa; pero habiendo él optado por los 
Estados Unidos, éstos le regalarian la leccién doble y preciosa que salva de la 
dispersién criolla. 

Era una faena hace veinte afios hallar alli una informacién decorosa de 
nosotros; la América Espafiola no sufria de parte de su vecino ninguna 
cuchillada eliminatoria; pero ella era, esto si, un enorme limbo sin color ni 
contorno. Torres-Rioseco no se sintié liberado de su obligacién de paciencia, 
como los “talentucos” holgazanes y se puso a acarrear los materiales de sus 
clases. 

El ha seguido a su gente ibera, sumiéndose afios en las magnificas bibliotecas 
americanas; él ha perseguido con cartas a los escritores indolentes del sur, 
que no informan ni ayudan por dejadez o por soberbia infantil; él se ha 
gastado en la lectura kilométrica de nuestras cien revistas literarias donde 
hay que “tratar” la tonelada, a lo Curie, para lograr el gramo de radium; y 
él, recogié en las tertulias literarias de nuestros escritores trashumantes el 
archivo oral de una gente cuyo mejor documento es la conversacién. Por todos 
estos disparaderos Torres-Rioseco ha buscado a los suyos y trabajado sobre 
nuestros materiales hasta volverse é1 mismo uno de los ntcleos de informacién 
hispanoamericanos de los Estados Unidos. 

No Coronizarse.— Lado a lado con su produccién de estudios y de manuales 
escolares él vivia una batalla incruenta, pero real y cotidiana: la defensa de 
si mismo, el apretar contra el pecho el cabo de la lengua que se escabulle y se va. 

Oir hablar a Torres-Rioseco es saber que él celé su llama en la intemperie 
de la extranjeria, que la velé con sustento y con atizadura. Pueden buscarsele 
en su charla los destrozos del destierro en la sintaxis y las marcas del 
cartaginismo en el vocabulario. No se les halla, Se enrolé con las tropas de 
Anibal, pero habla todavia como en el patio de la casa familiar o bajo el parrén 
talquino. 

Y es que tuvo la guardiana mas alerta que exista para el trance de salvar 
el idioma, la mds fuerte y la mds sutil: tuvo a la poesia como vocacién primera 
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y definitiva y la poesia obliga mds que la prosa a un cuido cerrado del idioma. 
Asi, nuestro compatriota no dejé nunca de escribir versos entre las piramides 
de cuadernos, alli en un cuarto extranjero, donde ninguna forma convida a ser 
mentada en espafiol y el aire hiimedo de esponja tampoco incita a usar lo 
sobrado e inutil que es la lengua propia en tierra ajena. 

‘El idioma local hace en el afuerino la invasién misma de la atmésfera en 
sus pulmones. El esté posado en el sobrehaz del pais, él le enfrenta y encara 
con su desafio de patrén que manda en los negocios, en hoteles y hogares, 
en la competencia profesional, y en la amistad y el amor. En el cuarto vacio, 

él salta como el duende desde la radio y ocupa la habitacién en un abrir y 
cerrar de ojos. Puede llegar a ese imperio un Gulliver. . . de su pais; el enjambre 
de la abeja verbal lo rodea, lo hostiga y al fin lo apabulla, 

Mientras tanto, el otro, nuestro padre, se pone a vivir de pecho adentro, 
o se aleja como en te inttil, o se va amojamando y se encoge como la piel 
de zapa. Cuando menos se descolora y amarillea, se le van los juges del donaire 
y se le secan los aceites de la agilidad. El retozo, la interjeccién, las pimientas 
y los azticares de la alacridad y la ternura criollos ye no estan en la punta de 
nuestra lengua. 

Una ausencia de amor no es mas melancélica; este perder no se parece al 
del dinero, sino al de la sangre en las anemias tropicales. Lo que se va con 
aquellas abejas, avispas, y abejorres que llamamos “palabras”, no son, jay!, 
tantas cosas. Es el trato ya familiar con el mundo que nos obedecia como la 
lampara de Aladino, gracias a unas voces de amor o de gobierno; son unas 
ropas tan plegadas al “cuerpo del alma”, que en ellas nada es arisco y todo 
resulta domado; y es un comercio divino con lo material, que de sabido ya se 
hace sdélo segtin ocurre en los suefios . . . (y es mucho mas, que aqui no cabe 
decir y que Ud., Arturo Torres, se sabe mejor que yo). 

Lo comtin es que el afuerino se entregue a la dictadura del aire y de los 
interiores y que la aceptacién lisa y llama le parezca lo unico racional. Asi, 
él se da como la oveja, y asi es llevado a la esquila o al matadero. Los Estados 
Unidos estén llenos de estos “entregados” y mutilados que se creen enteros 
aunque vayan, a lo Orfeo, corriendo en piezas rio abajo. . . .* 

Vivia Torres-Rioseco un trance doble: ganar las trincheras del inglés, de 
la primera a la ultima, y no extraviar la suya, volviéndose rehén adentro de 
su victoria inglesa. . . . Esta operacién de ensanchamiento del alma para que 
en ella quepan dos dioses, sin que uno elimine al otro,, es un trance apurado y 
no menos duro por ser invisible: toda una proeza. Y la proeza se dobla cuando 
el vival es nada menos que el inglés, y se triplica si el hombre puesto en la 
encrucijada es un poeta. Porque, aunque nos rehusemos a aceptarlo, hace ya 
mucho que la poesia universal dejé el meridiano solar de la latinidad virando 
hacia Inglaterra. 

Asi y todo, el poeta Torres-Rioseco supo a tiempo que solamente el borracho 
tira por la ventana su hacienda moral, por alarde de euforia, y hay que 


* Prudentes, rebeldes y salvos los hay: me salta a la memoria otro de los mios, 
Ernesto Montenegro, critico literario en el “New York Times.” En un viaje de 
regreso a Chile, por hambre o sed del habla popular (la otra la lleva en los libros) 
se eché de bruces en nuestra vida rural y nos dejé el lindo libro folklérico que se 
llama “Cuentos de mi Tio Ventura.” 
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admirarle su terca lealtad. Con estrategia fina aprendié de canto a canto el 
inglés que manda en su hospederia y en su Universidad, dandoles su dia cabal 
como el buen trabajador; pero como el obrero fiel a si mismo, dejé noches y 
vacaciones para su propia alma. Y eso que Ilamamos “nuestra alma”, tal vez 
sea un polen divino mds la primera leche terrestre, es decir, un pasado sin 
comienzo, y un presente que no existe sino al pasar. . . . Ella, por lo tanto, se 
llamaria memoria, y nuestro hombre se ha salvado de la amnesia, la muerte en 
pie y sin calavera monda.... 

El patriotismo interior y sedentario del que no salié nunca, es virtud sin 
prueba, violin en caja que no conocié la intemperie; la chilenidad de Torres- 
Rioseco ha sido batida por la atmésfera mds castigadora que exista para la 
manufactura exética: los Estados Unidos. Alli se triza el elaman, se cuartea el 
judio y se disuelve el latino no europeo. 

Su Porsia.—El nudo de Torres-Rioseco con la poesia, le ha dado, ademas de 
al salvacién intima que cuento, varios libros de poemas, de los cuales sélo dos 
estan conmigo: “Mar sin tiempo” y “Canto a Espafia.” 

El primero lo llenan el terrén natal que se llama Talca, y las playas de 
Montevideo, que nosotros tenemos por griegas, mirando su larga reverberacién 
de arena y poesia inagotable. 

En “Mar” estan contadas las mieles y las acedias de los regresos. El poeta 
hallé “su bien” como todos lo hallamos después de unos afios: intacto y volteado, 
mejor y otro, a causa de las “mejorias.” . . . Excepto la montafia y el rio, 
alli ha mudado todo. 

La poesia de “Mar” es una vajilla que contiene todavia piezas modernistas, 
aunque la mayoria sean alfareria criolla. Hay una voluntad subrayada de hacer 
tono menor, y el cuaderno se resuelve en una cinta de acuarelas provincianas 
y playeras, ademas de dos buenos romances para Leopoldo Lugones y Gonzalez 
Bastias. El tono mayor del poeta, al cual debemos el segundo “Caupolican” de 
nuestra lirica,? se sumerge por entero en “Mar sin tiempo,” para subir mas 
tarde a la superficie, como el cachalote, en el “Canto a Espafia.” La delicadeza, 
la ternura de aquellas “guaches” en que él cuenta las facciones trocadas de su 
pueblo no se diridn salidas de este chileno macizo que parece venir siempre 
de un campeonato de regatas o de uatacién. . . . (Es jugarreta de los fuertes 
gotear estas mieles de cuando en cuando y darnos con ello primero sorpresa y 
después gozo.) 

No recuerdo si estan en “Ausencia” o en otro libro los demas “Romances” 
de Torres-Rioseco. En Madrid me los lei, siguiendo en ellos la vuelta rotunda 
a Espafia que él hace junto con muchos de los nuestros, Esta re-hispanizacién 
poética tiene por causa dos grandes fascinaciones: la del “Romancero” al 
fin desagraviado como una sacra escritura racial que dimos como valetudinaria, 
aunque estaba mds moza que nosotros mismos, y la fascinacién de Garcia 
Lorca, que renaceria de raiz a copa el continente criollo, 

Siguiendo su ruta de regreso a Castilla, el chileno alcanzé la gracia o 
milagro que logran los peregrinos aun antes de llegar a Jerusalén. Gracia se 
llama aqui al grupo de sus “Elegias” mayores, de las que conozco tres, dos 
de las cuales abren a plena dignidad el manuscrito de su libro préximo. En 


*El primero es el de Rubén Dario. 
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ellas todos los componentes de los poemas definitivos se dan la mano y cierran 
el circulo de la creacién consumada. Estas “Elegias” arrastran, con la lentitud 
de su ritmo précer, una cauda de moaré de dignidad, un patetismo genuino y 
un sefiorio intimo y formal. 

Los que recelamos de las viejas combinaciones métricas y las tenemos por 
catalépticas sin resurreccién posible, nos quedamos aqui dudando de nuestra 
conviccién. . . . El logro es completo y nos empuja, con los de Bernardez el 
argentino o el Scarpa chileno, al borde de la rectificacién. Las metaforas de 
orden clasico se aparean sin choque con las modernas; los ritmos anchos de 
la lira de Garcilaso rebautizada como la “estrofa de fray Luis de Leén” en 
el siglo XVII columpian sin adormecerlos un amor y una desdicha del siglo XX, 
y el odre viejo no bosteza ranciedad, sino el vaho fuerte de las materias que se 
quedan intactas: sales o trementinas. 

Ex “Canto A Espafa.”—En el coto mds o menos placido de la poesia de 
Torres-Rioseco ésta es la tierra vulcdnica. Hay azufres, hay lejias y plomos 
derretidos. Muchas manos escaldadas se apartaran del poema con la irritacién 
del que olvida que las palabras tienen también funcién ignea; se azoraran 
cuantos no vieron ni tocaron las brasas sino los tizones ya frios de aquel 
infierno. 

La serenidad melancélica del poeto desaparece por entero en este “Santo.” 
El espafiol irremediable no quiere desentenderse y ahorrarse y se lanza a la 
hornalla: al cabo todos en nuestra raza somo mas o menos salamandra y 
saltamos a la llama. 

A nadie se le ocurrir4 entrar con un termémetro francés para tomar los 
grados de una fiebre hispano-africana. Quien lea asi, sdlo repararad en el 
desorden visceral del “Canto” y en la incontinencia del lenguaje. Algunas 
veces la literatura se quema a si misma para dejar su sitio a una realidad 
“que lleva las entrafias en sus manos.” Las gentes han excusado las escatologias 
o extremismos verbales en nuestra “picaresca” y hasta las celebraron en pleno, 
no se espanten aqui de que un hombre de filialidad insdélita en la América 
nuestra declare a su madre a la hora misma de ser ella “fouillée aux pieds” 
por propios y extrafios, a la vista de un mundo negociador y empedernido. 

Por otra parte, el “Canto a Espafia” quedar4 como la poesia entrafiable de 
Torres-Rioseco y la mas humana en cuanto a entrafiable. 

Ex Proresor.—Arturo Torres-Rioseco, buen consejero y éptimo traductor del 
alma ibera para los americanos, vino a Brasil con un encargo de categoria: 
preparar la coleccién de clasicos brasilefias que se publicara en inglés, A esta 
labor, recia como un tala en Goyaz, él quiso afiadir un recreo que se resodviese 
en buen servicio, y dié en Rio un curso de “Conferencias sobre literatura 
hispanoamericana.” Durante dos meses, profesores, escritores y amigos de 
nuestra lengua, fueron al “Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos” a escuchar unas 
clases metdédicas sin sequedad, calurosas sin énfasis y vivas de comienzo a fin, 
como unas criaturas animicas. Nuestra Ana Amelia® fué una vez mds patro- 
cindndolas, generosa hacia la gente hispana. 

ConsumabDA Cortesia.—Los poetas de Rio de Janeiro buscaron, por su parte, 
una manera casi mediterranea por la gracia del trueque gremial, de expresar 


*Ana Amelia Carneiro de Mendonza, poeta, jefe de la Casa del Estudiante. 
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su estima y su gratitud al huésped que, en la lengua es mds hermano que 
visitante. Once de ellos tradujeron los poemas de una “Antologia” de Torres- 
Rioseco poniendo en ello su técnica de gente fogueada en la fragua dura de la 
traduccién. 

La peor desgracia que soporta hoy la obra extranjera, es la traduccién de 
primerizos y atolondrados, especie de Carnaval en el que ellos se dan por 
despedidos de las leyes del trafico y de las reglas de la danza. La liberacién 
es plena, porque los autores, unos estan muertos y otros viven a dos mil 
kilémetros de distancia, y falta, ademas, la policiad gremial que ataje la barbara 
euforia editorial. Las bacanales suelen encender y doblar el decoro de los que no 
entran en la juerga, y asi los traductores de Torres-Rioseco, gente del mas 
subido pundonor poético, se han puesto a una labor de calidad apurada que 
signifique un “recorderis” a los desaforados. 

La dadiva es cuantiosa bajo su forma leve: este cuaderno acarrea desde el 
Pacifico a Guanabara, unos poemas dignos de expansién y ademas da testimonio 
de una técnica de traduccién que madura en Brasil bajo la mano de varios 
maestros. 

El transporte o trasvase sera arriesgado siempre. El lugar comin de que la 
traduccién de la poesia espafiola al portugués es una nonada, arranca o de 
superficialidad o de ignorancia, La traduccién dentro de dos dialectos salidos 
de una misma lengua—el catalan al provenzal, o el genovés al siciliano—aun 
en ese paso minimo, deja estropeos o cicatrices. Un colombiano comentaria 
el hecho con su linda afirmacién de que “la lengua es muy sefiora.” 

En la “Antologia” del chileno trabajaron virtudes egregiamente artesana: el 
deseo de bien hacer para bien honrar; el acatamiento al ritmo externo y al 
interno—a veces a los dos—; un espiritu de juventud que no amojama ni hiela 
los versos, sino que les guarda la temperatura; el dominio de los demonios que 
llamamos palabras (Luzbeles ennegrecidos del mucho pecar), y dofia Lealtad- 
al-Texto-Ajeno, “inocente” que nos fian para que le hagamos pasar el rio 
riesgoso, es decir, el limite. 

Todo esto lo sobreestiman y agradecen los chilenos del Brasil. 


“DISCOVERING THINGS FIFTY YEARS AFTER ALL THE 
WORLD KNOWS ABOUT THEM” 


Any man who does not make himself proficient in at least two languages 
other than his own is a fool. Such men have the quaint habit of discovering 
things* fifty years after all the world knows about them—because they read 
only their own language—-MARTIN H. FISCHER, quoted by H. L. Menc- 
KEN in his A New Dictionary of Quotations, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942, p. 650. 


* Like the importance of Latin America. Eb. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE USE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
BY MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 


L. CurarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


The adjustment, or lack of adjustment, of most American servicemen to the 
foreign environments in which they found themselves stationed during the 
war may well become the subject of a detailed study, for there is good 
sociological stuff in the GI reactions. But the serviceman’s language adjustment 
alone offers some significant indications of the group reaction to the foreign 
environment. 

At best this American attitude toward the local language was one of almost 
complete indifference. It is indeed a rare occurrence to find an American soldier 
who can even pronounce properly the name of his foreign station, much less 
express himself in the foreign tongue. I am speaking of course of the majority. 
There was a small group of soldiers whose past training, foreign descent, or 
intellectual orientation predisposed them toward acquiring or improving a 
knowledge of foreign languages while stationed abroad. Such were the 
Italo-Americans who, according to Ernie Pyle, “took to Italy like a duck to 
water,” and the occasional language teacher who, to his vast delight, found 
himself in good language surroundings. But these were the exceptions. Most 
of the boys did not bother to try to learn the language even if they already had 
a scholastic smattering of it, and in such cases they often assured each other 
that the local speech was after all merely a debased and unintelligible form of 
the noble tongue of Cervantes (or Camoens, eic.) 

There were, however, several important reasons for the general linguistic 
indifference, most of them inherent in the Army situation. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that Army bases in foreign countries were usually 
located at some distance from the nearest town, and that working hours of the 
men were long. But more important than either of these things, I believe, was 
the fact that the Army was at some pains to surround the GIs with a made- 
in-the-U.S. environment. The camp PX usually had a phonograph or juke box, 
well supplied with Bing Crosby records, and the camp library was well 
stocked with American books. There were American movies, American camp 
shows, American beer, shaving soap, and candy bars. Besides all this, fra- 
ternizing with the local population was seldom encouraged, for the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word was frequently all but lost in sexual conno- 
tations, and the commanding officer of an isolated base, since he was anxious 
to keep his men out of trouble, was more than glad to see them start 
a poker game of an evening instead of lighting out for town. This meant that 
there was little contact with the local population except occasionally in a 
business way on the soldier’s day off, and with the American soldier’s well 
known prodigality, inflation rather than cordiality was likely to ensue from 
such casual contacts. 

Thus the infrequency of prolonged contacts between American troops and 
local populations made “learning the lingo” seem quite unnecessary. 

What then of the much-publicized Army program of teaching foreign 
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languages through pamphlets, records, training classes, and correspondence? 
Without going into the validity of the program, its publications or its method- 
ology, all of which have been widely discussed, it may be said that for the most 
part the program had to exist with as little relation to practical or projected 
needs as the school and college programs so often criticized as purely aca- 
demic. There was little or no certainty that a man would be in one place long 
enough to complete a course of language study, or that if he did complete it 
he would ever use it. Thus a long and successfully completed course in French 
. or Spanish might well be followed by an assignment in New Guinea or the 
Aleutians. In other words, the Army’s well-known propensity for malassign- 
ment and reassignment of personnel went far to nullify the good work done 
by the Army-wide language training program. And so, since Army life 
was difficult at best there was little desire to add study discipline of dubious 
practical application to all the other disciplines already in force. 

Of the men who did complete language courses, or who entered the Army 
with language interests and skills, very few managed to get an assignment 
which gave any hope of utilizing their hard-won skills. Thus it appears that if 
the Army was officially committed on the one hand to a widespread program 
of language training, on the other hand it was insufficiently impressed with the 
value of language to make even a slight attempt to use the language skills of 
the men in the ranks. 

It was not at all unusual for youthful commanding officers of United States 
Army bases in friendly foreign countries to be entirely ignorant of the local 
language and customs. In fact, it was unusual to find a commander who did 
know the language, and in this we fell down badly and unnecessarily. Groups 
of men were sent overseas with no more orientation than the following, which 
was told to the writer as an actual occurrence. A small detachment was to 
go to Mexico. It had to be self-sufficient and it had to set itself up in a small 
Mexican community. A major from Panama flew to Texas to give this group 
the ridiculous briefing which follows: 

“Remember that you are going to a country whose customs are different 
from ours. When you see a funeral, with a crowd following behind, don’t 
laugh. Stand at attention and tip your hat. And remember, the girls there 
take love seriously, so be careful what you do and keep out of trouble.” This 
masterpiece of orientation was all that paved the way for an eight months’ 
sojourn in Mexico for a group of American lads, not one of whom spoke 
Spanish ! 

And while the ill-prepared were thus ordered to set themselves up in a 
foreign country, those with the background and training for such an assign- 
ment were more often than not kept in the United States at some routine task. 
To cite but a few examples, of which I speak through personal knowledge, an 
archaeologist with a fluent knowledge of Persian and Arabic spent most of his 
time in this country, as did a young officer with a native knowledge of 
Hindustani and one who spoke Egyptian. A man with a knowledge of spoken 
Chinese and twelve years’ experience in the Orient spent two years in Camp 
Crowder, Missouri. A lieutenant who was bilingual in French and English 


* There were some notable exceptions. For the most part the men trained in Japanese 
worked thereafter with problems involving the language. 
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spent his time on Japanese problems, while a captain who graduated in 
Engineering was in charge of a large Romance language project, although 
he required the assistance of his secretary in order to distinguish between a 
printed page of Italian and one of French or Spanish, So it went. Scandinavians 
were assigned to duty in Costa Rica, while men of Hispanic descent were 
sent to Iceland, Language skills, like many other skills, were simply overlooked 
or lost sight of even where those skills would have paid dividends. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that the contribution of linguistic 
skills to making friends and influencing people during the American occupation 
of foreign places was not so large as it could have been considering the 
amount of effort expended on the language program. But lest overly-pessi- 
mistic conclusions be drawn from these remarks, it should be noted that what 
has been said of languages could be said of many other skills. Legion are 
the telephone men who had to drive staff cars, the engineers who had to do 
guard duty, and the lawyers turned clerks. This waste of skill has been 
throughout our history an inevitable (but not excusable) accompaniment of 
the general waste of war. With a return to a civilian-dominated world some 
of these losses may be recovered, and the outlook for language and language 
study is by no means dark. The foreign experience of the better-educated 
soldier and the would-be educated soldier has whetted their appetite for 
linguistic and cultural study. Many of those who had military duty in foreign 
countries will return there as travelers and students, and without being unduly 
optimistic it may be said that fairly large numbers of men are right now 
planning to undertake the language study they did not have time for while in 
the service. 


A LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE IN SPANISH 


Laura F, ULiricK and JACKSON VOLMAN 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Because of the increasing interest on the part of the students in both Spanish 
and Latin American history, we (Miss Laura F. Ullrick, head of the history 
department, and Mrs. Ruth Jackson Volman, teacher in the Spanish department, 
New Trier High School) decided to offer a combined Latin American history 
and Spanish course to third-year Spanish students during the second semester 
of the school year. This course was an alternative to the usual Spanish course, 
in which a Spanish novel was read., Students received a semester’s credit in 
both Spanish and Latin American history. Because of difficulties in fitting the 
course into the school program, the class could meet only seven periods 
weekly. Any student prepared to take the sixth semester of Spanish was 
eligible, and a few students who had already taken Latin American history 
were permitted to take only the Spanish unit of five days a week. In spite of 
programming problems, twenty-nine students signed up for the course, of 
whom twenty-two took both sections. 

The text used was Villa-Fernandez’s Latinoamérica.’ It was assigned at the 


 Villa-Fernandez, Pedro: Latinomérica, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1942. 


the second six-weeks period, each member of the class led the discussion on one 
day’s assignment, preparing and asking questions on the assigned text and re- 
lated problems. 

A twenty-to-thirty-minute report, given during the first six weeks on some 
aspect of the material in Part I, provided additional oral work. A similar 
report on a specific Latin American country was assigned for the last six 
weeks, but lack of time made it necessary to have the paper handed in as a 
written theme instead. ~ 

Concurrent with the text, each student read material both in Spanish and in 
English as a basis for the two reports. The study of a specific country was 
carried on throughout the semester, with particular attention to newspaper and 
magazine articles. Written work in Spanish included the above-mentioned 
long report, short weekly quizzes, and an hour examination each six weeks 
with questions and answers in Spanish. Spanish language work was brought 
out specifically in the daily translations, discussions of construction, style, and 
vocabulary in the text, the oral and written work in Spanish required, and 
in comprehension of collateral material read in Spanish. Special tests on 
grammar constructions and English-to-Spanish translations were given peri- 
odically. 
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rate of approximately five pages daily and was used throughout the three six- 7 

‘weeks periods of the semester. The course was divided into three main Sp: 

sections, correlating with this text: the 

Part I 

A. European Backgrounds and Exploration, including a discussion of the Renaissance, 
particularly in Spain, characteristics of Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth and * 
sixteenth centuries, voyages of Columbus and other important explorers, and their het 
purposes and attitudes. tie 

B. Pre-Columbian Latin America, emphasizing the important Indian groups and their ho 
cultures, as well as the geography of the New World. 

C. Colonial Period, bringing out the type of colonization, economic and political an 
organization, and culture of the period; comparison with the English in North A 
America. a 

Part II sh 

A. Causes of the Revolution, internal and external. a 

B. Revolutionary Period, its leaders, campaigns, and the independence of the majority at 
of the Latin American countries. w 

C. Problems in the establishment of independent governments in Latin America, 
causes of difficulties, and attempts to solve problems; comparison with North h: 
America. tl 

Part III 

A. Development of the Modern Latin American Republics, similarities and differences, c 
relations among republics. t 

B. Relations with the United States and with the World, past and present. e 

C. Culture and Science in Latin America, achievements and problems. t 
The daily assignment in the text was discussed by means of questions and V 

answers in Spanish. Frequent translations into English and further discussion C 

were used to insure complete understanding of material by all and to allow ‘ 

for study of grammatical construction, style, and vocabulary-building. During . 


= 
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The work described above was carried on during the five periods of the 
Spanish class and conducted by Mrs. Volman. In addition, the majority of 
the students remained twice weekly for a history class, conducted in English by 
Miss Ullrick. Each six weeks 120 pages of reading were required, and this 
material was reported on 3 x 5 cards. Specific books and chapters were sug- 
gested to correlate with the other work. The material of the Spanish classes 
was expanded and discussed in English in the light of the additional informa- 
tion gained from the outside reading. Short tests were given regularly, with 
hour examinations each six weeks. Map work was included. 

Students were encouraged to follow Latin American events in magazines 
and newspapers. Periodically during the course current events were discussed. 
A series of movies relating to Latin America was shown. New Trier possesses 
a large number of Latin American items in its history museum, and these were 
shown to the students and discussed. One outside speaker was obtained to give 
a native’s viewpoint on the Argentine situation, and students were urged to 
attend outside lectures on Latin America. A bibliography, including fiction, 
was provided for additional reading both during the semester and later. 

To evaluate the course, students were asked to write a personal opinion and 
hand it in unsigned. The following critique is based on their opinions as well as 
those of the teachers, 

Of course the time was too short to accomplish all that was desired. Practi- 
cally all the students recommended three to five periods of history instead of 
two. The large number in the class made oral reports difficult, since allowing 
each person an opportunity to speak took such a large proportion of the class 
time. Another difficulty in the oral work was the perennial problem of students 
who take little part in discussion unless called on directly. However, because 
of a desire to express opinions on controversial subjects, three-fourths of the 
class voluntarily entered into the discussion daily. Some members of the class 
wished more direct work on grammar constructions (they had the same 
amount given to the classes reading a novel) in order to prepare them more 
adequately for college, although all but two or three kept up their grammar 
work excellently, as was shown by testing. 

The text offered Spanish of comparative difficulty as compared to that of the 
Spanish novel usually read. It provided a clear style, adequate vocabulary, and 
helpful questions to check comprehension. The historical approach, although 
somewhat prejudiced at times, was excellent in bringing out problems for 
discussion. Some students experienced difficulty while studying the last third 
of the book in gathering together the facts on each country, as these were 
frequently scattered through several chapters. More time would have allowed 
adequate summarization of the points of difference and similarities for each 
country, 

All of the students but one were glad to have chosen the course in preference 
to the usual one. They believed that the combination was valid and gave them 
a greater understanding of some countries in which the language they had 
been studying was spoken. They had the feeling that language study was more 
than a technique in a vacuum, and once mastered, could be used in fields in 
which they were interested, especially in reading material unobtainable in 
translation. The need to understand the material, both oral and written, as one 
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student stated, “Helped me think in Spanish.” The long oral and written re- : 
ports gave them a feeling of more thorough accomplishment on a limited topic, 2 
and at the end of the course, each felt he had a good background and under- for 
standing of Latin America plus an urge to learn more. act 
Despite the criticisms noted above, much of which can be eliminated in the of 
future, it is believed that the course is of value and should be continued, tht 
particularly since it provides a valid example of the use of a foreign language to 
and relates language study to present-day problems. . 
TWO VENEZUELAN BOOKS* 
Epprz Ruta Hutron to 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona M 
Many years ago an Eastern educator wrote an article to the effect that the 
only worthwhile Spanish literature ever written was Don Quijote. He added Pe 
that since good translations of this work were available there was no need a 
for the study of Spanish. A young student doing research immediately wrote a si 
short review, saying that the author knew nothing of the subject upon which B 
he had chosen to write and that therefore the article was of no value. A few 
days later the student was called into the office of the professor and confronted t! 
with the written criticism. “You know,” the educator said, “I wrote this t! 
article and I am still of the same opinion.” t 
Since that time twenty-five years have elapsed and our knowledge of Spanish P 
literature has expanded to include many excellent books besides the immortal is 
Don Quijote. However, our knowledge in the field of literature of the Spanish- ‘ 
speaking Americas and Brazil still lags. One should find on the reading lists for 
advanced high-school and college classes not only the literature of Spain, but f 
of the other Americas as well. This, of course, is the plan carried out in many ( 
schools, but in many cases one still notes the absence of the literary works of ‘ 
the nations to the south of us. 
It would be impossible to choose the best ten, twenty-five, or hundred books 


from the other Americas, suitable for advanced Spanish reading. However, I 
have picked at random two novels of the Venezuelan plains—not new books, but 
timeless in their interest, The first, Dofia Bérbara by Rémulo Gallegos, deals 
with the more sordid side of life, the greed and lawlessness of the vast plains. 
The second, Las memorias de Mamé Blanca by Teresa de la Parra, portrays 
the simple, happy life of the middle-class landowner. 

Ricardo Baeza, an outstanding Spanish critic, makes the following comment 
about Gallegos and the novel Dofia Barbara. “El sefior Gallegos es el primer 
gran novelista que nos da Suramérica y ha escrito una de las mejores novelas 
que hoy por hoy cuenta el idioma. Dofia Barbara es una obra absolutamente de 


norma clasica y por mi parte la veo integrada en el tiempo a las novelas 
clasicas del idioma.”* 


*de la Parra, Teresa, Las memorias de Mamé Blanca, Edited by Carlos Garcia- 
Prada and Clotilde M. Wilson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Gallegos, Rémulo, Dofia Barbara, Edited by Lowell Dunham, New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1942. 


* Introduction, xv-xvi. 
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Dofia Barbara portrays the power, the cruelty and barbarity of the Vene- 
zuelan llano, and the subtle influence which it has upon the people who struggle 
for their existence on its virgin soil. The plot of the novel deals with the 
activities of a cruel, heartless woman who acquires control of much of the land 
of the plains through threats, intimidation, murder, and sorcery, The only 
threat to her security comes from Santos Luzardo, who comes from Caracas 
to reclaim the lands of his father. Santos represents the only law and order 
that has ever prevailed on the llano, and against him Dofia Barbara loses much 
of her power and fearlessness. Santos is the one man whom she has not been 
able to dominate, and this probably accounts for her confused emotions toward 
him—hatred so strong that she plots to kill him, and affection, the closest thing 
to love that she has ever experienced. She feels that her abandoned daughter 
Marisela, whom Santos has transformed from savagery into a charming young 
girl, stands as a barrier between her and Santos, and because of this Dofia 
Barbara attempts to murder her own child, When Dofia Barbara finds that she 
can control neither the land nor the heart of Santos Luzardo, she makes an 
unexpected move. Leaving a note for Santos in which she wills all her posses- 
sions to her daughter, for whom she has shown no maternal love, Dofia 
Barbara quietly disappears. 

The gripping story of Dofia Barbara owes a part of its strength and force to 
the unsurpassed descriptive passages which Gallegos gives of his country. Of 
the impenetrable forest he says, “It was a jungle of mapora trees, deep and 
transparent, which covered a vast hollow in the grassy plain, It received its 
name from the little blue heron, which, according to legend, was the only 
inhabitant of the forest. It was a wicked, accursed place: impressive silence, 
numberless maporas charred by lightning, and in the center a swamp where 
perished, swallowed up by the mud, any human being who tried to cross it.’ 

Of the mighty Orinoco and its hundreds of tributaries, Gallegos says, “The 
Orinoco is a river of tawny waves; the Guainia drags black ones. In the heart 
of the jungle their waters meet, but for a long distance they move along to- 
gether without mingling, each one preserving its own rare and unique color.”* 

Short, rhythmic phrases serve to describe the ano. “The plain is enchanting 
and terrible at the same time. With equal abandon, it clutches to its breast 
beautiful life and savage death.” 

“The plain maddens, and this madness tears at the heart of every man of this 
. broad and free earth impelling him to become a plainsman.” 

“Broad expanses of open land, a challenge for effort and deed, far reaching 
horizons like hope, far reaching roads like human desire.”* 

“Venezuelan Plain—land of open horizons where a good race loves, suffers, 
and hopes.’’® 

In sharp contrast to the sordid and gripping story of Dofia Barbara, Las 
memorias de Mamé Blanca stands out in pleasant relief. Comparable to Life 
with Father or My Mother Is a Violent Woman, this novel is composed of a 
series of simple sketches relating the delightful childhood experiences on a 


*P. 54. 
*P. 24. 
*P. 47. 
*P. 199, 
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Venezuelan sugar plantation. The drama and force of Gallegos’s writing are an 
missing, but it is a fascinating story which recalls similar personal experiences De 
to the reader, even though geographically he be far removed from the scene of fa’ 
Mama Blanca’s “retrato de memorias.” As Carlos Garcia-Prada says in his mi 
introduction to the book, “Ningun otro libro hispano-americano, que sepamos, to 


describe como éste todas esas pequefias tragedias que todos los que han llegado 
a la madurez recuerdan con deleite y con carifio.”* A 

The six nifitas on the Piedra Azul Plantation behaved as millions of other th 
children have behaved for centuries. When company appeared, they hid their th 
faces with their hands and refused to utter a word; they quarreled and fought 
with one another; they repeated profane words learned at the sugar mill; they ri 
played games in the yard and bathed in the river—not unusual activities, but th 
delightfully described by the author. tl 

The people, outside of her own family, who made the most lasting impression th 
upon Mama Blanca were Primo Juancho, Vicente Cochocho, and Daniel. 


Primo Juancho was an experienced story-teller, a man who had traveled in b 
Spain and had even been to London. As evidence of his English voyage, he h 
arrived one day at Piedra Azul with a large parasol, to be used, he said, as a h 
protection againt the sun as they sipped tea at five o’clock. However, Mama i 


and Papa preferred to retain their old custom of drinking guanabana at four 
o’clock, and the old rockers on the shady corredor seemed to them adequate for : 
their hour of relaxation. Therefore, the sunshade could not be dedicated to the 
original purpose for which it was intended. Instead, it was transferred to the 
ox-cart which served to transport the mother and daughters to and from their 
bath in the river. Each day as the mother seated herself in the little cart, on 
the bench nearest the oxen, and with difficulty adjusted the parasol, she would 
sigh with pleasure and say, “Muy vieja y fea ya esta la pobre, pero sin esta 
sombrilla nunca podriamos, nifiitas, llegar hasta aqui y bafiarnos tan sabroso en 
este pozo de rio,.”" 

Vicente Cochocho was an old pedn on the Piedra Azul Plantation. “For 
almost seventy years his bare, black, short feet, open in the shape of a fan, 
made no lasting track in the dust of this world, but his beloved and obscure 
memory, so worthy of praise, lives enshrined in hy heart,’”’” Mama Blanca said. 
Vicente cleaned the stables, treated the sick animals, climbed the trees for ripe 
fruit, and went to the mountains in search of wood, banana leaves, vegetables, 
and aguacates. The children asked him many questions; why snakes bite, why 
some guayabas are yellow and some green, why roosters know how to fight 
and can’t lay eggs, and why he, Vicente Cochocho (and the children added 
Topocho, Rechocho to make a rhyme), does not have a fine house with a tile 
roof. To all the questions, Vicente has a philosophical answer; to the last one, 
he says simply, “Porque naci para pobre, ; Quién ha visto peén con casa de 
teja 

Daniel milked and cared for the cows on the plantation, giving them the 
great devotion that a mother gives her child. He sang songs to them and 
recited special verses for each animal. Having the soul of a poet, to each cow 

* Introduction, 12. 

*P. 87. 
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and calf he gave a sonorous name. Viuda Triste, Nifia Bonita, Rayo de Sol, 
Desengafio, Amapola and No-Me-Dejes were numbered among his twenty 
favorites. When Don Juan Manuel discharged him in favor of a more capable 
man, the cows became sad and refused to give milk. Daniel returned, much 
to the delight of the six nifiitas and the twenty cows. 

Later the family of Mama Blanca moved to Caracas, but nostalgia for Piedra 
Azul forced them to return to the plantation for a day’s visit. All was changed: 
the sponge-tree cut down, the corral destroyed, their laughter gone; and even 
the lunch of bread, chicken, and hard-boiled eggs shared their sadness. 

As the family returned sadly to their coach, Blanca Nieve said, “Mama was 
right; we must lodge our memories deep within ourselves, never again placing 
them imprudently among the things that go on changing with the rotations of 
the rusty wheels of this life. Memories don’t change and change is the law of 
the universe.”® 

The efforts of publishers of textbooks throughout the United States have 
brought to us many literary masterpieces from the other Americas. These 
have been simplified for classroom use, yet the original quality of the writings 
has been retained. Since the literature of any country reflects its customs and 
ideals, its progress and failures, let us expand our school reading-lists to include 
a greater number of these outstanding writers to the South. 


*Pp. 144-145. 


“THE HIGHEST TRIBUTE WHICH BARBARIANS 
CAN PAY TO BOOKS” 


... There is no need to undervalue other methods of expression, other ways 
of using the word, in order to praise the book, Yet no matter how great the 
accomplishments and the value of the press, the platform, the radio, the 
theater, and the movies, the book can lend to ideas a unique authority. The 
effect need not be rapid; but it is deep, and in some cases permanent. Our ene- 
mies paid the highest tribute which barbarians can pay to books when they 
heaped them in public squares and burned them. The Armed Services have 
paid the tribute of civilized man by demanding more books than it has been 
possible to supply . . . Joun G. Winant, United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, in “Books as Bridges,” Saturday Review of Literature, vol. xxviii, 
no. 20 (May 19, 1945) p. 7. 
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INTERLOCKING WORDS: AN EXERCISE IN VOCABULARY 


ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
The University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


There are thirty-eight Spanish words to be found in the circle of thirty-two 
letters. Each word must have some letter or letters interlocking with the 
following word. How many words can you find? Do not include in your count 
both the singular and the plural of any word. 


a 
O 
D 
= 
us ur 
KEY 
arbol asa siento anido loro 
arbola al sien id roca 
bol sal toro ido oca 
bola alas oro idolo caen 
la sala ropa dolor en 
olas asi pan olor enarbola 
a si ni lo 
lasa asiento nido ° 


“Intelligent people are not isolationists.” -GENERAL Dwicut D, E1s—ENHOWER, 
in home-coming speech, Abilene, Kansas, June 22, 1945. 


“Who knows only his own generation remains always a child.”—Inscription, 
Library of the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


NAVY BILINGUALISM 
To THE EpiTor: 


There seems to be no section in Hispan1a for humor. The following does 
not fit under “Shop-Talk,” “Notes and News,” or “The Periscope.” “Quotes” 
isn’t the right place for it either. However, all my colleagues have enjoyed it 
so I shall pass it along. 

During part of his time in service my husband was with a unit whose home 
port was San Juan, Puerto Rico. Hearing Spanish spoken on all sides, Navy 
personnel incorporated a few phrases into the daily vocabulary, The popular 
phrase among Puerto Ricans is gQué pasa? This the Navy has taken to its 
bosom, using it (1) as a greeting, (2) with a “What-the-hell’s-going-on-here ?” 
connotation, (3) with the meaning of “situation,” and (4) at times as a 
substitute for the overworked term scutilebutt. For example, a man goes into 
the office to “find out what the qué pasa is.” He is told that “the qué pasa 
is” that such and such is to be done. 

As a specific illustration of this new bilingualism in the Navy my husband 
reports the following conversation between two enlisted men. Meeting on the 
base, the first man inquired of his friend, “gQué pasa?” The second replied, 
“Not a damn cosa!” 

Beryt J. M. McManus 
Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


THE VIRTUES OF ATTACK 
To THE Eprror: 


The argument that a member of our profession, merely because he is a 
sincere and earnest colleague and active for the common welfare, should not 
be attacked because of occasional “off-color” statements, I cannot admit. 
Generally there is no good reason why such “attacking,” if performed ac- 
cording to civilized rules, should hurt the feelings, In any case it is well to 
keep ideas in motion and in circulation, so that the good among them may 
have the better chances to be known and to prevail. 

Speaking for myself, I want to be attacked by any and every one who has 
fault to find with my assertions.. In the December, 1942 French Review a 
paper of mine evidenced what I was sure was the extremely unpopular view 
that language clubs are oftener a bane than a blessing. A contributor to the 
same journal lost no time in taking me to task (March, 1943). But not even 
a postal card was written by any one of possible thousands of readers either 


to approve or reprove me; and I think it probable that my opponent fared no 
better. 
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This means that the article referred to is now a dead thing, even for me. she 
If the hundreds, maybe thousands, of directors of language clubs care so little bot 
about the custom as not to have an urge to protest against the onslaught of a fro 
detractor, I might as well have spared myself the pains of composition. I can Mi 


of course imagine other reasons for indifference. But at any rate a responsible 


editor had thought the paper worth printing. It was before the public eye, e 
and might conceivably impress someone. So I will not be too modest in my me 
imaginings, and will go on feeding my conviction that our chief trouble as Us 
professors, in addition to neglect of general professional reading, is a very a 
large measure of unconcern regarding what goes on around us so long as our lit 
own particular nests are feathered, and our opportunities for research and 
text-editing not tampered with. Ci 
A good healthy spirit of “attack” all along the line would become us as a P. 
body of professionals, It would help us to keep less in grooves, and to grow 0 
into the desirable habit of examining continually and critically all the would-be 0 
redemptionary measures (like, for example, the word-count), which are not 
necessarily of divine origin just because they are commonly accepted. p 
A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, b 
Athens, West Virginia 
THE OBJECT PRONOUN WITH AFFIRMATIVE COMMANDS 


IN BRAZILIAN USAGE 
To tHe Eprrtor: 


Grammars designed for the teaching of Brazilian Portuguese in the United 
States admit that the question of the position of the object pronoun is somewhat 
flexible in common usage in Brazil. Yet the student is not prepared by this 
admission (which is then disregarded in all examples given to illustrate the 
placement of such pronouns) for the frequency of its occurrence preceding the 
verb, especially in affirmative commands, as encountered in dialogue in modern 
Brazilian novels. 

Object pronouns preceding a verb in a relative clause, or in the future or 
the conditional tense when preceded by a subject pronoun, or when following 
a verb at the beginning of a sentence, give the student of Portuguese with a 
background of Spanish, as is usually the case, a feeling of familiarity, since 
this is in consonance with usage in Spanish. But should not such a student be 
warned of the frequent usage, contrary to Spanish practice, which places the 
object pronoun before the verb in both formal and familiar affirmative com- 
mands? 

In his “Grammatica Expositiva, Curso Superior,” published in Sao Paulo, 
1942, and in use in public schools in Brazil, Eduardo Carlos Pereira states that 
such phrases as “me parece” and the command, “me traga,” are “expressdes 
generalizadas” in Brazilian speech, and gives some examples of such usage 
in writings of authors of Portugal. 

In the novels of Erico Verissimo, in which there is a great deal of dialogue, 
fully half of the affirmative commands with accompanying object pronouns 
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show the tendency of the Brazilians to place the pronoun before the verb, in 
both formal and familiar forms. Following are examples of this usage, quoted 
from several of his novels. 


Misica ao Longe, (ed. Globo, Porto Alegre, 1940) : p. 28, “Me conte, homem” ; 
p. 136, “Me deixe em paz”; p. 167, “Me da isso.” 

Saga, (ed. Globo, Porto Alegre, 1940): p. 193, “Me dé o fogo”; p. 253, “Vocé 
me desculpe.” 

Um Lugar ao Sol, (ed. Globo, Porto Alegre, 1943): p. 23, “Clarissa, me 


traga uma toalha”; p. 138, “Nos atire umas frutas”; p. 143, “Me dé um de 
limo.” 


Clarissa, (ed. Globo, Porto Alegre, 1943): p. 12, “Me desculpe, seu Amaro” ; 
p. 146, “Santa Teresinha ... , me ajude.” 

Olhai os Lirios do Campo, (ed. Globo, Porto Alegre, 1943): p. 100, “Me da 
o fogo”; p. 282, “Me receite alguma coisa, me dé um regime.” 


When questioned concerning this usage, Mr, Verissimo indicated that this 
position of the pronoun is common in Brazil, and that while some authors 
prefer elegance to realism, and avoid it, its appearance in written dialogue is 
becoming more usual because it reflects the language actually used by the 
people of Brazil. Should not examples of this “irregularity” be given to our 
students, in order to apprise them of what they will encounter in reading, or in 
the speech of Brazilian people? 

Martua E, ALLEN 
Mills College, 
Oakland, California 


A CORRECTION 


To THE Epiror: 


In the May, 1945 issue of Hispania, Professor Willis Knapp Jones had a 
bibliography of Spanish plays in English translation which included the 
Coester Series issued by Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University. Un- 
fortunately, his references were incorrect, so that considerable embarrassment 
has ensued between persons ordering the volumes and the Alliance office. Mr. 
Jones lists the two volumes as Coester Series: Short Plays of the Southern 
Americas, Vol. I, and Short Plays of the Southern Americas, Vol. Il, The 
correct reference is given below. Would it be possible to make some correction 
in the columns of HisPANIA? 


Plays of the Southern Americas. Coester Series I, 1943. Contains La Gringa 
by Sanchez, Las convulsiones by Vargas Tejada, Cabrerita by Acevedo Her- 
nandez. Translated by Alfred Coester and W. E. Bailey. Now out of print. 

Short Plays of the Southern Americas. Coester Series II, 1944. Contains Por 
el decoro by Barrios, Traidor by Ramos, El Sargento Canuto by Ascensio 
Segura, Billete de loteria by Rendén, Del mismo barro by Pico, Cuento viejo 
by Gamboa, Cédulas de San Juan by Sanchez, El hostal de Belén by Zalamea. 


Translated by Willis Knapp Jones in collaboration with Frances Heitsman, 
Jean James, and Marian Ferguson. 
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Please note the total distinction between the titles, and the fact that the 
numbers refer to the Coester Series, not to the titles. 


MARGERY BAILEY 
Stanford University, 


Stanford University, California 


“QUOTES”. . . 


CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA* 


Hersert E, Botton 
Department of History, University of California, Berkeley, California 


It may be desirable to begin my remarks with a definition of terms. Cultural 


cooperation between nations implies a mutual interest in, a mutual desire to 
understand, and a mutual effort to disseminate knowledge of each other’s 
civilization. Viewed from our side of the question cultural cooperation with 
Latin America implies on our part a desire to understand the civilization of our 
southern neighbors, and a friendly willingness to assist interested Latin 
Americans toward understanding ours. 

A nation’s culture comprises the whole body of its civilization; its way of 
life ; its modes of thought; its religious mold; its social structure; its manner of 
artistic, spiritual, and intellectual expression. It embodies the sum total of 
the nation’s heritage from the remote and the less remote past. If we as 
educators regard history as useless baggage, as some of us profess, then the 
subject of culture is no concern of this conference. For a people’s culture is 
the sublimation of its history. But I am sure that such spokesmen represent 
only a small minority of our membership. 

It is not necessary before this audience to enumerate the reasons for wishing 
to understand another people’s culture. We may study it in an effort to find the 
roots of our own civilization, or we may prize it for its contrasts with our own. 
Best of all, we go to it for stimulation and for breath of outlook upon the 
great world of which any one of us is so infinitesimal a part and of which 
any one nation’s civilization is but a minor gn We learn from the world 
in order to be modest about ourselves. 

Then there is a political consideration which cannot be overlooked. Inter- 
national understanding makes for friendship. And, God knows, just now every 
nation needs friends. Most of our dislikes are based on lack of acquaintance. 
Someone said, “I hate that man, and I don’t want to get acquainted with him 


* Address before the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of 
Education, held in Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the Department of State, 
1939. Reprinted through the courtesy of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation from its issue for January, 1940 (vol. xxix, no. 1, pp. 1-4). 
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for fear I shall like him.” What is true of neighbor individuals may be equally 
true of neighbor nations. 

Our interests in Latin American culture are analogous to our concern with 
the culture of other parts of the world. We want to see the best that mankind 
has produced through the ages and to understand ourselves in relation to other 
peoples. We travel in Europe, study Old World History—its art, literature, and 
institutions—for the fine things they represent, to copy or to adapt or at least 
to appreciate, and that we may become intelligent. 

We go to Greece, as to the fountainhead of our own cultural life. We visit 
the Partheon and the temples at Olympia. Sublime in themselves, we perceive 
in them also the patterns which our own architecture has repeated throughout 
the centuries. 

We go to Rome, as to the embodiment of power, of empire, and of eternity. 
There we see not one city, but many cities, built one upon another, and get 
thereby a longer perspective on the past of mankind. 

To learn from the Mohammedan world, we journey to Agra, to see that 
incomparable monument which Shah Jahan raised to his queen—the Taj 
Mahal, that silver-white fabric of marble which rests so lightly upon the 
earth that it seems forever about to soar into the sky. ° 

Paris beckons us. Here we visit the Louvre to view the Titians in the Grand 
Gallery, and to wander in the halls of sculpture, where Venus de Milo has 
her special shrine.. We visit the tomb of Napoleon, now perhaps in the light 
of recent events getting from it a revised notion of military glory. 

In London we visit the British Museum, to view the delicate scroll-work of 
the Flemish manuscript-makers and to marvel at the rare book treasures that 
are more precious than rubies and diamonds or than silver and gold. We 
wander down Fleet Street, sit in the “Cheshire Cheese,” haunt of Johnson and 
Goldsmith, Or of an evening in Chelsea, with the Thames rippling under 
Battersea Bridge, we watch the light glowing through the blue mist and hope 
that, if only in some slight degree, we may understand Whistler. 

We study the masters of European literature: Socrates, who equipped 
thought with a new method; Dante, who recreated Heaven and Hell; Shake- 
speare, who laid bare all the emotions of the human heart. 

Latin America, as well as Asia and Europe, has much of value for us 
Nordics. Our Southern neighbors have a superb civilization. With them we 
have many things in common because of common or analogous origins; but in 
a thousand ways their culture complements our own and offers the stimulus 
and enrichment that spring from contrast and variety. 

But we in the United States could not approach appraisement of Latin 
American civilization in a right frame of mind until we had divested ourselves 
of many false ideas, bred in our bones, through the distorted and chauvinistic 
writing and teaching of Western Hemisphere history. For, of course, our 
notions of Latin American culture were colored by those of Latin America’s 
past. 

Till recently we all were taught that Spain and Portugal failed as colonizers 
in the New World; that the Spaniards came to America as gold-seekers, 
whereas the English came to build homes; that the Spaniards and Portuguese 
did not colonize but merely explored; that they killed off all the Indians; that 
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Columbus discovered America, Ponce de Leén reached Florida, St. Augustine 
was founded in 1565, and that was the end of Spain; that most of Spain’s 
colonies in America were conquered by the always victorious England and the 
United States. 

Now, of course, we know better. Now we know that all the old homes 
built by Europeans in America—that is, all the sixteenth-century homes—are in 
Latin America, in the Caribbean Islands, in Mexico, Panama, Bogota, Asuncién, 
Santiago, Bahia—and not in Jamestown, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
Charleston. We used to call St. Augustine the oldest city in America. But 
now we know that there are a hundred older ones still in existence. 

Now we know that Spain and Portugal colonized America extensively and 
permanently. Columbus himself brought to America two thousand colonists, 
the Mayflower only a hundred—prolific of descendants, it is true. By the end 
of the sixteenth century there were two hundred thousand Spaniards living in 
America, before either England or France had a single settler in the Western 
Hemisphere. Spain and Portugal colonized America so permanently that two- 
thirds of the entire Western Hemisphere are still Spanish and Portuguese in 
speech, institutions, culture, and to a large extent in race stock—all the way 
from the Rio Grande to the Strait of Magellan. 

Now we know that the Spaniards did not kill off all the Indians, and that, 
quite to the contrary, about the only places where there are any Indians left 
are those regions occupied by Spain and Portugal. It was the English, my 
ancestors, who so ruthlessly killed off the natives, and the Latin peoples who 
preserved them. This explains why Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru still have so 
large an Indian element in their population, 

Now we know that Spain did not lose all her colonies by conquest at the 
hand of the divinely-chosen Nordics. England and the United States merely 
shaved off the northern fringes of Spanish America—the region of our 
southern borderlands, which at best were only defensive and missionary 
outposts of Spain. This area was merely the tail of the Spanish American dog. 
The real Spanish America lay between the Rio Grande and Patagonia. This vast 
area was lost to Spain not by foreign conquest but by revolution, just as the 
Thirteen Colonies were lost by England. 

We have been given exaggerated notions of the relative importance of early 
English America, as contrasted with the colonies of Portugal and Spain. So 
it shocked us to learn that as late as the opening of the nineteenth century only 
two of the ten largest cities of America were in the United States; that until 
that date Mexico City was the metropolis of the entire Western Hemisphere; 
that Mexico, Lima, Buenos Aires, and Bahia all stood ahead of Philadelphia 
and New York in population; that Boston then stood twenty-sixth in the list, 
below Kingston, Jamaica, and below more than a score of Latin American cities, 

Now we know that Harvard was not the first college founded in America, but 
that there were a dozen older than she; that the first astronomical observatory 
was not operated in the English colonies, but in Bogotd, queen city of 
Colombia. 

The historical background of Latin America, by which its culture has been 

' shaped, has many things in common with our own. This makes it easier for 
us to understand and to appreciate our southern neighbors. 
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All the present-day American nations began as colonies from the Old World. 
Europeans settled on the land, transplanted their institutions, and adjusted 
themselves to a New World environment. This was true alike of Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Dutch, and English America. Governments were set up, 
cities founded, natives and natural resources utilized, religious institutions 
perpetuated, schools and colleges begun. 

The Spanish and Portuguese colonies, as well as those of England, participated 
in the American Revolution, an epoch which lasted not seven years but fifty, 
from 1776 to 1826. In that half century Washington freed thirteen of the 
thirty English colonies; Bolivar, San Martin, Hidalgo, Morelos, and Iturbide 
liberated the Spanish colonies; and Pedro I established the independence of 
Portuguese America. Thus Spanish, Portuguese, and English America have 
the common tradition of an American struggle for independence from Europe. 
It is this common history and common ideology which has formed the basis 
for a Western Hemisphere political doctrine. It was this which made possible 
a successful Lima Conference. 

This common experience is even closer than I have intimated. On the one 
hand, Latin America imbibed much of its revolutionary impulse from our 
Saxon ancestors. On the other hand, we owe to our Latin American fore- 
fathers the independence of about a fourth of our own territory. We have 
been taught that the American Revolution was fought and won by Washington 
and his comrades in arms. Now we know that Washington liberated only a very 
small fraction of America. Territorially considered, the greater American 
Revolution was in Latin America. Washington freed from Europe only the 
eastern third of the United States, as far west as the Mississippi River. The 
middle third was liberated by Napoleon, when he tossed the great prairies and 
plains into Jefferson’s lap by the so-called Louisiana Purchase. Poor Kansas! 
Poor Minnesota, and all those prairie states! No Declaration of Independence, 
no George Washington, no Revolutionary heroes, except by adoption! The 
rest of the United States and all of America from Oregon to Patagonia was 
freed by our Latin American forefathers—by Pedro I, of Brazil, by Bolivar 
and San Martin of Spanish South America, and by Hidalgo, Morelos, and 
Iturbide of Mexico. 

Independence was first celebrated in California, for example, not in 1776, 
but in 1822. California, like all our Southwest, has two Liberty Bells—one in 
Philadelphia, which we Westerners revere, but possess only through our 
adoption; and one in Mexico City, the one which was rung for our freedom 
by Hidalgo in 1810. In a large portion of our country we have two independence 
days, one on the fourth of July through adoption, and one on the sixteenth of 
September in our own right. For we in all the Southwest owe our independence 
from Europe to our Mexican forefathers. 

By this greater American Revolution a score of American nations came 
into existence. Since separation from Europe they all have been traveling at 
varied paces along the same road; all have been striving on the one hand for 
national solidarity, political stability, economic and social wellbeing, and on 
the other hand for a satisfactory adjustment of relations with each other and 
with the rest of the world—that is, for a place under the sun. 

All these nations alike, in the nineteenth century, achieved their economic 


Uruguay contributed a celebrated trio. Chile’s Blest Gana well merits his title 
of the American Balzac. In Peru, Clorinda Mattos wrote the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the Indian; in Mexico, Azuela, using the novel as his medium, con- 
tinues to depict the revolution of the twentieth century. | 

Mexico has always been famous for its painters. Echave was called the 
Mexican Titian, and Ibarra, for his brilliant coloring, was dubbed the Western 
Hemisphere Murillo, Today Mexico City has become the center for what is 
called the only important genuinely American style of painting developed since 
colonial days. Rivera and Orozco, chief exponents of this school, conceive art 
as primarily a vehicle for education. The Rivera fresco in the Palace of 
Mexico, by the way, is a copy of the panel in Radio City destroyed by the 
Rockefellers. It is noteworthy that among the highlights of art of Treasure 
Island are the murals of Covarrubias, the young Mexican painter, in Pacific 
House, the theme pavilion of the Golden Gate Exposition. 
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development largely through foreign immigration and foreign capital. One ( 
result of this immigration is that English America is no longer English, | for 
Spanish America no longer Spanish, and Portuguese America no longer sck 
Portuguese. All the way from Chile to Canada new race-stocks have mingled Mz 
themselves and their cultural traits with those of the founders. tri 

Culture is the epitome of history, And from each of these great historical of 
epochs America south of us has a precious cultural heritage well worthy of me 
our appreciation. an 

Latin America has antiquities which can be mentioned alongside of the co’ 
most remarkable of Asia, Africa, or Europe. There is Chichén Itz4 in Yucatan, mi 
holy city of Kukulcan, the god of the feathered serpent; there is Teotihuacan, It 
the Place of the Gods, the glory of the Toltec age and of Mexican archeology. ye 
More impressive still are pre-Inca Machu Picchu; and Cuzco, capital of the of 
Inca Empire, with its Temple of the Sun. 

Colonial Latin America everywhere produced exquisite cities which now st 
combine the old culture with the new: Mexico, long the metropolis of the New M 
World; Bahia, oldest city of continuous existence in mainland America, a M 
Portuguese Mecca, with “a church:for every day in the year”; Antigua, first A 
capital of Guatemala, one of the finest flowers of colonial civilization, embel- B 
lished by public buildings, plazas, and a university, and by a half-a-hundred J 
sumptuous churches and monasteries. And even the great earthquake of 1773, 
which left the place in ruins, could not wholly destroy the beauty of such 0 
structures as the Cloisters of La Merced. It was here that Dr. and Mrs. h 
Popenoe effected their remarkably sympathetic reconstruction of an old u 
colonial mansion, whose story is told by Louis Adamic in The House in Antigua. li 
_ Latin America has produced an impressive literature, colonial and modern. b 
In the sixteenth century Ercilla y Zufiiga in Chile wrote La Araucana, one of v 
the great epic poems of all time; and the Mexican writer, Sor Juana Inés de c 
la Cruz, for her poetry was called the “Tenth Muse.” The revolutionary era a 
spoke eloquently through Heredia, Cuba’s great bard. Argentina’s José Hernan- ¢ 
dez established in letters for all time the place of the Gaucho; Mexico’s I 
Gutiérrez Najera was the precursor of the Modernist School, and Nicaragua’s ( 
Rubén Dario is its unchallenged master. To the list of American novelists, t 
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Our sister republics have many modern centers for scholarly research and 
for artistic and literary instruction. There are distinguished universities, law 
schools, and medical schools. Of medical science and practice Dr. William J. 
Mayo, of Rochester fame, was able to write some fifteen years ago: “After a 
trip to South America, where I visited some of the important surgical clinics 
of Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay, . . . I take this opportunity to pay 
merited homage to these men of science learned in surgery. . . . Their hospitals 
and operating rooms are the equals of any representative group from any 
country in the world. They have the intuitive clarity of thought and facile 
mastery of technic which we associate, and rightly, with the French and 
Italian schools. ... Their medical schools are splendid institutions with a seven- 
year course and are the equals in equipment and methods of theoretic teaching 
of any in the world, . . . The hospital records are the best I have ever seen.” 

Latin America has great libraries, immensely rich archives of church and 
state, and superb museum collections unique of their kind: Mexico’s National 
Museum, in its field without an equal in the world; Lima’s Archeological 
Museum, comparable to that of Cairo; the Natural History Museum of Buenos 
Aires, rich in both science and history; the Mitre Museum of Fine Arts; the 
Botanical Garden at Rio de Janeiro, established in the colonial era by King 
John VI, and said to be equalled only by that of Juitzenzorg in Java. 

Out of this unparalleled colonial background—unparalleled in all the history 
of colonial expansion anywhere in the world in any period of time—has come 
lusty, vigorous, thriving twentieth-century Latin America, with fabulous nat- 
ural resources, a population of a hundred million, and great centers of industrial 
life. Santiago, modern and gay, with its million people, its handsome new 
buildings, and its cosmopolitan atmosphere, testifies to Chile’s remarkable 
vitality in the face of the depression of the last decade. Sado Paulo, chief 
coffee center of the world, with its nearly two million citizens, its huge factories, 
and its tremendous building program, as a compliment to its northern sister, is 
called “the Chicago of Brazil.” Rio de Janeiro, in setting and coloring so 
beautiful that superlatives remain inadequate, is one of the most sophisticated 
of all the world’s capitals. Buenos Aires, by virtue of its three million inhabi- 
tants the third city of the Western Hemisphere, is a metropolis whose cosmo- 
politan character is indicated by its seventy-two daily papers published in 
Spanish and twenty-three in foreign languages. 

With such a past and such a present, a vital and distinctive twentieth-century 
culture is being forged in the lands that lie south of the Rio Grande. 

Such are hit-or-miss suggestions of the splendid tradition underlying the 
civilization of the Latin American Republics, neighbors whose assets we have 
never fully appreciated. How to share in them is the problem before this 
conference, The znswer to the problem is—get acquainted by every available 
means, with the people, their languages, their land, and their culture. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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W. H. HUDSON—BRIDGE-BUILDER BETWEEN 
THE AMERICAS 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


A hopeful view to take of the Pan American literary situation is that the 
first rush to discover and mine the gold that is in “them thar hills,” meaning, 
of course, the Andes, is over, and that Latin America is slowly beginning to 
forgive us our parachutists and blitz reporters. But it would be too optimistic 
to believe that the wave of “discoverers” has completely subsided, not to be 
renewed. It is only fair to say that some of the fast-flying observers, who would 
hardly wait to get back to the United States to dash off their books and begin 
to collect their royalties, have taken north with them a considerable amount 
of information. To reach an accurate view of the situation, one must balance 
the number of people in the United States who now know something, at least, 
of their good neighbors, against the number of good neighbors who are 
indignant against being superficially, or even inaccurately, known. 

In this spate of journalistic writing, much of it, no doubt, done in strato- 
sphere planes flying three hundred miles an hour or better and reading 
exactly like it, there is the prospect, at least, that the work of real pioneers in 
the discovery of Latin America may be overlooked, which would be unfortunate, 
to say the least. The most important of these pioneers, among the writers of 
English, is, beyond a reasonable doubt, W. H. Hudson, or as he is known in 
Spanish-speaking countries, Guillermo Enrique Hudson. Hudson is universally 
recognized as an ornament to the literature of the British Isles and not many 
of his readers know that he was, in fact, the child of New England parents. 
His father was a Maine man and his mother was from Massachusetts. 

As an interpreter of the life and landscape of the southern end of the New 
World, Hudson had two advantages missing from the works of most of his 
successors. One was that he saw the light of day for the first time across the 
wide sweep of the Argentine pampas, the Latin counterpart of our own 
plains of the Great West, and that he grew up in everyday contact with the 
life of the hacienda. The other was, of course, that he was a master of expres- 
sion, a nature-writer of the first order—in fact, so good in this field, especially 
with birds, that thousands have read and enjoyed him whose interest in South 
America itself was as remote as if he had been discussing the flora and 
fauna of the Mountains of the Moon. That an Argentine-born New Englander 
should have become known as an English writer is due to two factors, one 
that Hudson thought consistently of England as home, the other that he did 
his writing in London during periods of illness, poverty, and extreme nostalgia. 
For like many another, when he found himself “at home” in England, he was 
forever thinking of a wilder, more colorful, and more dramatic home else- 
where. 

In imperishable prose, Hudson left behind studies of different South Ameri- 
can countries that outweigh in value a boatload of books by week-enders in 
a hurry to get the next plane before their first impressions have cooled, or 
before they have had to make changes and corrections in view of the unwilling 
discovery of additional facts. 
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Far Away and Long Ago, the most complete autobiography on Hudson’s 
list, although all his books were intensely autobiographical, is not only one of 
the books about childhood and early adolescence that knows no limits in its age 
appeal, but it is a book which in spite of the fact that it was written a good 
many years ago still conveys the very essence of the Argentine country. In his 
contact with this distant frontier, Hudson shared a spiritual heritage familiar 
to innumerable Americans whose parents were from New England but who 
were born on the very edge of civilization. This gives the book an added value 
to us and an added importance as a means of understanding the South 
Americans who are farthest away from us in miles and nearest to us in many 
other respects. That they should be our principal economic rivals means a 
deeper and more urgent necessity for spiritual comprehension, and, in this 
respect, Hudson is an invaluable guide. 

A nature-lover of Hudson’s ability is actually one of the best and surest 
bridge-builders between peoples. Humans may be different from one country 
to another, and the Anglo-Saxon, so-called, may imagine that his Latin brother 
is a curious and unnecessarily complex creature almost too difficult to under- 
stand—this is a long way from being the truth, of course—but any boy or any 
man who has watched birds and tried to unlearn what his elders have taught 
him about snakes will at once feel a glow of sympathetic understanding when 
he peruses the magic pages of Hudson’s book; just as any lover of horses 
will feel himself completely at home in the Argentine, or Patagonia, or the 
Banda Oriental, when he reads Hudson. In plain fact, the vaquero of the 
Argentine or his brother of northern South America, the Wanero, is a nearer 
relative of the cowboy of our own plains country than the sophisticate of 
Buenos Aires is of the North American intellectual, Vaquero and cowboy 
belong purely to the New World, whereas the South American intellectual 
still has his spiritual and mental dwelling place in Paris or some other European 
center and has not gone nearly so far in declaring his intellectual independence 
as the North American. 

Of all Hudson’s books, the one that stands up best from the point of view 
of the alterations of time is, no doubt, Jdle Days in Patagonia. Patagonia, the 
land where Magellan found the footprints of giants, like all other parts of the 
known world has felt the effects of the present war, but the back-country of this 
distant and legendary land has changed not at all since Hudson investigated 
its wonders, wrote of his adventures along the Black River, set down some 
unforgettably beautiful pages on bird-song, and speculated on sight and smell. 
It was here that he refuted completely an antiquated and entirely incorrect 
ornithological idea, that only birds of dull plumage were really first-rate 
musicians. Some South American birds, as he pointed out, are quite as 
- beautiful to the eye as to the ear, and this anyone knows who has gone no 

farther in his observations than the common toche or merla of northern South 
America. Indeed, South American fields, woods, plains, and jungles are filled 
with bird-song of incredible beauty and as often as not the music, almost too 
heavenly-sweet to be borne, comes from the throat of a living jewel. 

Even in simple statements of fact, Hudson succeeds in making us remember 
what he wishes us to know. Nothing is more truly remarkable about the 
continent of his birth, for example, than its tremendous variety of climate. 
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For instance, someone has said of Colombia, that its climate is not seasonal, 
but vertical. Here in Bogota—a land of a sort of blend of spring and autumn, 
with an occasional hot summer morning or chilly early winter evening thrown 
in for good measure, where the flowers bloom the twelve months round and 
annuals have never found the answer—bird-song is a constant, varying only 
from day to day with the changes of temperature, It differs on the wide plain 
known as the sabana, the high plateau; it differs again as one takes a high- 
way and drops down suddenly into tierra templada and a few minutes later into 
tierra caliente. 

If the Argentine pampas have changed only a little since Hudson viewed 
their broad expanse with the wondering eyes of a sensitive boy, and if the 
Land of the Giants’ Footprints is virtually the same as when Hudson examined 
it long and lovingly, a third country of which he wrote, Uruguay, has under- 
gone so complete a transformation as to make Hudson’s novel, The Purple 
Land, read like fiction based upon remote history. The Banda Oriental, that 
wedge-shaped small bit of land between the two great countries of Argentina 
and Brazil, was wild when Hudson knew it, and now it has taken its place as 
one of the three most advanced democracies of all Central and South America, 
along with Costa Rica and Colombia. A city-dominated country, with its 
beautiful Montevideo the center of population, society, and business, Uruguay 
would seem strange to the returned spirit of Hudson, which would find itself 
completely at home on the pampas or in Patagonia. 

Under the title, The Purple Land That England Lost,—the reference being, 
of course, to the momentary occupation of the Banda Oriental by the English 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, which helped to precipitate the 
Wars of Independence fought by Spain’s colonies against the mother country— 
this first book of Hudson’s was published in 1885. It received scanty attention 
from reviewers and public and might have been lost to posterity forever if a 
certain group of literary men in England had not discovered Hudson. In 
1904 it was issued in a revised edition and since then has never failed to find 
readers and appreciative critics. 

It is a novel in the romantic tradition and based largely upon the love story 
between a young Englishman, Richard Lamb, and a beautiful girl from 
Buenos Aires, Paquita. Today it has a pleasantly old-fashioned flavor, but the 
charm of Hudson’s observations of people and animals and things makes it 
still one of the most attractive of his books. 

The advantages of reading Hudson to find out about South America are, 
as I have tried to suggest, many. In the first place, he always knows what he 
is talking about. In the second, he is unfailingly a good writer. And in the 
third, when all the matters of current interest and importance have disappeared, 
the things of which he wrote will still endure. 

{Eprrortat Note: This article is reprinted, with permission, from Dutton 
News (E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., Publishers, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y.) for February, 1943. It was written while Mr. Brickell, now in 
the Division of Cultural Cooperation, Department of State, was serving as 
Cultural Relations Officer in the Embassy of the United States at Bogota, 
Colombia. Like the subject of his article, W. H. Hudson, Mr. Brickell not 
only knows and loves Latin America, but he speaks Spanish and writes well 
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both in English and Spanish. This is demonstrated in this article and in his 
Cosecha Colombiana (Bogota: Libreria Central, 1944). Mr. Brickell was for 
many years literary editor of the New York Evening Post. He is the editor 
of the annual volume of O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories and the 
leading critic and anthologist of the American short-story as well as an in- 


formed and hard-working apostle of long-range Inter-Americanism, HENRY 
Grattan Doyte.] 


SIMPLIFICACION DE LA ANALOGIA EN 4 
GRAMATICA CASTELLANA* 


Pepro GRASES 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 4 


Punto sumamente controvertido, en Gramatica, el de las llamadas “partes 
de la oracién,” o mejor denominadas “partes en la oracién.” En la clasificacién 
gramatical castellana ha predominado generalmente la ordenacién analdégica de 
la gramatica clasica, heredada en sus lineas fundamentales de la ciencia 
gramatical latina. 

En nuestra Gramiatica, la clasificacién de Nebrija, construida sobre bases 
latinas, ha perdurado con ligeras rectificaciones hasta la obra gramatical de 
don Andrés Bello, quien dejé reducidas, en niimero, las partes de la oracién, 
respecto a las que antes de su obra se aceptaban. El participio, absurdo quiste 
en la Gramatica Castellana en cuanto a Analogia se refiere, quedé suprimido 
radicalmente. El pronombre, después de los estudios de Bello, qued6é con 
existencia precaria, como parte diferenciada de la oracién, El golpe mortal 
inferido por Bello en su estudio sobre el pronombre habra de finalizar con la 
desaparicién de tal casilla analégica puesto que en realidad no hay razon 
para mantenerla. 

La Gramftica de la Academia de la Lengua—sistematica oficial del estudio 
del castellano—dudé muchos afios antes de aceptar la supresién del participio, 
por fin admitida. Hoy en dia, a pesar de que en algunos puntos muéstrase 
partidaria la Academia del criterio de racionalizar la Analogia gramatical, 
sin embargo no se decide abiertamente a aceptar las orientaciones de la ciencia 
moderna, debido sin duda a la fuerza de la rutina, la cual, como dice Bello 
en una de sus magistrales notas a su propia Gramatica, cobra tanto arraigo 
en cuestiones de Gramatica. 

Las partes de la oracién aceptadas corrientemente en la actualidad, y 
estudiadas en las Gramaticas de uso habitual—tratados y manuales—son las 
siguientes: Sustantivo, Verbo, Adjetivo, Pronombre, Articulo, Adverbio, 
Preposicién, Conjuncién e Interjeccién. En ciertos manuales modernos, como 
en el modélico que suscriben Amado Alonso y Pedro Henriquez Urefia, se 
apunta un pensamiento renovador, en el estudio de la Analogia gramatical, 
aunque sin duda por contemporizacién con los programas de estudio en 
vigencia en la Argentina, asi como en todo el mundo hispanohablante, no se 


* Reprinted from Educacién, official publication of the Ministerio de Educacién 
Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela. Dr. Grases is now visiting the United States. 
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acomete a fondo la reforma de la ensefianza de esta parte de la Gramitica, 
rectificacién a la que se Ilegar4 y a plazo préximo. 

Juzgo que es posible—se debe—simplificar en tres grupos fundamentales la 
clasificacién analégica gramatical. En las tres unidades que propongo caben 
perfectamente todos los vocablos del idioma y en ellas pueden ordenarse 
cualesquiera funciones sintacticas de los términos en la oracién castellana. 

A modo de esquema avanzo mis conclusiones, las cuales me prometo ampliar 
en el estudio que preparo. Los tres grupos propuestos son los siguientes: 

I.—Conceptos sustantivos, 
IIl.—Conceptos modificativos. 

Todas las partes de la oracién y cuantos elementos intervienen en la 
oracién en castellano se encuadran a cabalidad en esta divisién que paso a 
razonar brevemente, en forma sucinta. Entiendo que tal ordenacién es mds 
clara que la que se acostumbra repetir en los estudios elementales y superiores 
de Gramatica Castellana. A mi convencimiento personal, tinese mi propia 
experiencia en la ensefianza de la Gramatica. El resultado de mis reflexiones 
lo someto con gusto a juicios mas autorizados que el mio. 

Veamos los razonamientos en que apoyo tal proposicién: 

I.—Conceptos sustantivos. Bajo tal denominacién debe englobarse el nombre 
sustantivo y el verbo. El nombre como centro gramatical de toda la construccién 
sintactica de la oracién, y el verbo por ser antigua flexién del sustantivo, 
puesto que en sus origenes no fué mds que la modificacién morfolédgica del 
sustantivo. Ademas, no indica otra cosa sino la actividad del sustantivo en la 
oracién. Agrupando sustantivo y verbo quedan sefialadas las relaciones intimas 
entre ambos conceptos gramaticales. Si el verbo es el signo lingiiistico del 
sustantivo en actuacién, es légico que sea subrayada la fuerte relacién 
entre sujeto y accién, las cuales son respectivamente las ideas fundamentales 
de ambos vocablos. 

El sustantivo concebido como iepveans de un concepto contemplado como 
independiente, con plena personalidad en la oracién, acttia mediante la significa- 
cién verbal. El verbo no es mds que el concepto sustantivo con la adicién de 
las flexiones fijadas por el uso. Su diferenciacién como entidades gramaticales 
analégicas distintas no tan sélo es innecesaria complicacién, sino causa de 
profundas perturbaciones. 

Ademas, la idea del infinitivo,—sustantivo y verbo simultaneamente—, se 
convierte en un ente inalcanzable, al separar ambos conceptos de manera 
radical, como se les viene tratando actualmente. 

De la misma forma, el participio y el gerundio nos darian argumentos 
semejantes para apoyar y razonar el valor sustantivo del verbo. 

En conclusién, al nombre-sustantivo le cuadra perfectamente afiadirle la 
idea del verbo en un mismo orden de la clasificacién analégica gramatical. 

El sustantivo y el verbo, como conceptos sustantivos, constituiran el centro 
de la ordenacién analdégica, alrededor del cual habriamos de sujetar el resto 
de la Analogia. 

IIl.—Conceptos modificativos. A los conceptos bdsicos de sustantivo y verbo 
hay que afiadir la idea de ciertos elementos modificativos, representados por el 
adjetivo y el adverbio, los cuales se refieren sustancialmente aquél al sustantivo, 
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y éste al verbo. Para completar, modificar, redondear, perfeccionar la idea 
expresada por el sustantivo empleamos el adjetivo; asi como para completar la 
significacién del verbo usamos el adverbio. Ambos tienen idéntica funcién 
-gramatical en el idioma. En determinados casos la funcién del adjetivo es 
dificil separarla de la que desempefia el adverbio, lo que prueba la verdad de 
tal similitud de funciones, por lo que deben asimilarse en una racional clasifica- 
cién analdégica. 

Si bien en ciertas ocasiones puede parecer que el adverbio al modificarse a 
si mismo 0 a un adjetivo escape a la exactitud de esta ordenacién, no obstante, 
sin dejar de ser nunca concepto modificativo, se refiere implicitamente a una 
idea sustantivo-verbal. 

IlIl.—Nexos. Algunas particulas, o locuciones que equivalen a ellas, indican 
simplemente la relacién gramatical entre términos: la preposicién; o el régimen 
sintactico entre unidades gramaticales: la conjuncién. 

La funcién respectiva se reduce a eso: expresar la dependencia sintactica 
de dos términos respecto a un tercer elemento, 0 dos unidades expresivas 
entre si. 

De modo que reduciendo a un pequefio cuadro los tres grupos en que pretendo 
reducir el estudio de la Analogia y echando mano de las denominaciones 
habituales, quedarian los siguientes érdenes: 


I. Conceptos sustantivos II. Conceptos modifica- Ill. Nexos 
(nombre) (verbo) tivos (adjetivo) (preposicién ) 
(adverbio) (conjuncién) 


Con tal sistemdtica se abandonan de las clasificaciones habituales: articulo, 
pronombre e interjeccion. 

La interpeccién se le llama ya “parte impropia de la oracién”, y asi es, en 
efecto, pues en realidad se trata de una oracién sintetizada en un solo vocablo, 
a modo de oracién eliptica, ya que el valor expresivo de la interjeccién, en si 
misma, equivale al de una oracién. Es mds natural estudiar las interjecciones 
como término de expresividad o significacién completa, equiparables a una 
oracién, en lugar de seguir manteniendo la ficcién analégica que se arrastra 
rutinariamente en tanta gramatica. 

El articulo es de valor gramatical equivalente al adjetivo y, en éste, a los 
denominados determinativos, dentro de los cuales podria estudiarse una seccién 
de adjectivos especiales o conceptos modificativos de los conceptos sustantivos 
que sirvieran para precisar género y nimero—lo que en realidad es toda la 
funcién de larticulo. 

El pronombre esta ya abandonado en la ciencia moderna como parte de la 
oracién diferenciada. En unos casos hay que incluirlos en los conceptos 
sustantivos—los pronombres personales—; y en otros—todos los no-personales 
—en los conceptos modificativos, pues no son otra cosa que adjetivos. La 
divisién actual es pura fantasia. 

Puede razonarse, por extenso, cada uno de los puntos expuestos en esta nota, 
escrita a modo de conclusiones esquematicas, pero entiendo que en lo esencial 
la reforma de la clasificacién analégica tiene que seguir por la via que sefialo, 
con lo que se ganaria en claridad, en sencillez y en rigor cientifico en tan 
importante seccién de la Gramatica como es la Analogia. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN THE AIR AGE 


Juan T. Tripre 
President, Pan American World Airways System 


In accepting the Robert Dollar Award for 1943, I speak not only for myself, 
but also on behalf of the many thousands of men and women of the Pan 
American Airways System. Tonight, they are at their posts in the United States 
and in sixty foreign countries and colonies. It is the teamwork of many, at 
home and abroad, in the air and on the ground, which has brought about 
whatever contribution Pan American has made to American foreign trade. 

Tonight as we are gathered here at the World Trade Dinner, two thoughts 
are uppermost in the minds of all of us. First, to win the war as speedily as 
possible. Second, to expand our system of free enterprise—our American 
way of life—in order to provide jobs at decent wages for the millions of 
fighting men who will return, as well as for the many who now are employed 
in strictly war industries. Everyone agrees that this is our most pressing post- 
war problem. 

At least ten million new jobs must be found—jobs that did not exist in 1940 
when but forty-six million Americans were gainfully employed and some six 
million were on work relief. This is the challenge we shall face. Should we 
fail, we would be confronted with the staggering total of fifteen million or 
more out of work. The end of an economic tailspin on such a scale could mean 
only regimentation for us all, and the end of democracy as we know it. 

Every sector of our domestic economy can be counted on to do its share in 
meeting this challenge. Important study-groups and committees appointed in 
the Congress and by our great national business, agriculture, and labor or- 
ganizations are already hard at work. But they are, for the most part, directing 
their efforts in the domestic field. 

Their efforts will produce results and will all contribute. But the opportunity 
to create most of the ten million new jobs, in my opinion, lies in a wide 
expansion of our foreign trade. Those of us in foreign trade can visualize 
this. To the average American, however, such a thought is still fantastic. The 
great bulk of Americans who live inland know little of foreign trade. They 
do not realize that even our relatively small pre-war foreign trade affected 
their individual lives, whether or not they themselves were personally en- 
gaged in it. 

There is an obvious reason for this. For the past hundred years, foreign 
trade has been only a minor item in our nation’s balance sheet. In 1938, the 
last normal year, exports amounted to but five per cent of our national 
income. Only one person in five among our employed population was directly 
or indirectly engaged in foreign trade. 

In most countries, on the other hand, foreign trade is the keystone of the 
national economy. For example, foreign trade has been the life-blood of 
Great Britain for centuries. In 1938, England’s foreign trade was over twenty 
per cent of her national income. Three out of five of the population directly 
or indirectly gain their livelihood from foreign trade. If we here in the United 
States with our resources and productive capacity, increase our foreign trade 
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so that it directly or indirectly employs two workers in five instead of one in 
five, we will have created ten million new jobs. 

There are those who may argue that this is an impossible task—that the 
United States simply is not a foreign trading nation, They forget that has 
not always been so. A century ago, we were one of the world’s great trading 
nations. Our population was concentrated on the Atlantic seaboard. Our 
famous Clipper ships had built up a vast world commerce. In fact, foreign 
trade produced most of the wealth used to open up the Continent. When we 
crossed the Alleghenies and started moving west the interest and energies of 
our people turned inland. We lost interest in forign trade. We concentrated 
on domestic development. That job was big enough to keep us occupied for a 
hundred years. With an energetic people, great natural resources, and freedom 
for the individual to rise as fast as his abilities would carry him, we built a 
great nation, and provided for our citizens a standard of living higher than 
anyone ever before dreamed of, 

In this great transcontinental development, transportation and communica- 
tions had a leading role. First came the railroads to link our scattered settle- 
ments, Then came our highways, automobiles, and trucks to bring the trade of 
the nation to the door of the most remote farmhouse. Finally, domestic air 
transport, making the most distant points in the country but an overnight 
journey. And this has all been made possible by our domestic communication 
facilities—our privately-operated telephone and telegraph systems, which are 
the envy of the world. 

Thanks to domestic transportation and communications, our forty-eight states 
are a neighborhood. New York and San Francisco are closer in time than were 
New York and Philadelphia a hundred years ago. And today, having accom- 


plished all this in our own country, we can play our part in accomplishing the | 


same thing throughout the world. 

Man now stands on the threshold of the Age of Flight, the Air Age, when not 
just single nations or single continents, but the entire globe will become one 
neighborhood—when San Francisco and Shanghai, New York and Moscow, 
Miami and Capetown, will be figuratively just across the street. Land areas 
heretofore isolated by oceans, mountains, and jungles will be as accessible as 
any others. 

I will not dwell on the tremendous implications of the Air Age. I am sure it 
must be obvious to you all, however, that the coming of the Air Age will 
inaugurate a new era in world trade. Within our own history, we have seen 
how high-speed transportation and communications developed our domestic 
commerce to the hundred-billion-dollar level. Who can foretell to what level 
world trade will rise in the Air Age? 

We in the United States should get our fair share of this vast future com- 
merce. We must maintain our political and economic position in the world. 
Only by becoming once again a great world-trading nation can we do this. 
Only in this way shall we be able to provide the millions of new jobs which 


must be found if our democracy, our system of free enterprise, our American 
way of life, is to endure. 


How are we then going to reestablish ourselves as a leader in foreign 
trade? 
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Those of us in foreign trade know that if we sell abroad we must also buy 
abroad—that if our ships and planes are to go out loaded they cannot come 
back empty. We know we must encourage with our own capital the develop- 
ment of industry in backward countries. We know we must enlarge the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program and gradually revise our tariff wall down- 
ward and, finally, we know that we must begin to train our youth as com- 
mercial ambassadors. In fact, I believe you will all agree with me when I say 
we must change Horace Greeley’s old slogan “Go West, young man” to a new 
slogan for the Air Age, “Go abroad, young man.” 

Fortunately, most informed Americans are beginning to agree with us. 
They are every day becoming more foreign-trade-minded. But the majority do 
not yet appreciate the importance of overseas shipping, communications, and 
air to a nation’s foreign trade. Would not America do well to investigate 
what the successful trading nations of the world have done, what they, through 
long experience, have learned? 

What, for example, have the British done to become so eminently successful 
in foreign trade? What are they doing today to make a bid for leadership in 
the Air Age? We should examine the answers to these questions so that we 
will be ready for the peace, when world competition for trade will be resumed. 

It is to be expected, with three out of five Englishmen directly or indirectly 
engaged in foreign trade, that Britain should have a different outlook. Britain 
is world-minded. We have been mainly American-minded, Britain thinks in 
terms of ships and cargoes, of foreign trade and commerce. Young men are 
taught the economics of world trade. They are taught foreign languages and 
foreign customs. They look forward to careers in foreign trade. They go out 
to the far corners of the world to learn the techniques of commerce.* 

Today, they are being trained in the modern geography of the Air Age. 
They are being taught to think of time and distance in terms of world air- 
transport. Foreign trade is England’s life. Britain knows that she cannot be 
strong and healthy unless millions of Englishmen are employed in foreign 
trade. Britain knows that her future depends on securing her share of the 
greater world commerce of the Air Age. Britain will do this, and we Ameri- 
cans shall be glad of it. A strong Britain will be a cornerstone of world 
peace. 

In preparation, the British already have provided their foreign traders with 
the tools they will need. They have consolidated their separate cable and 
radio communications companies in one great system—British Cables and 
Wireless, Ltd. From London, this great British communications network 
stretches to every corner of the globe, providing swift, low-cost universal 
communication. No such comprehensive or direct system is available to traders 
of any other nation. 

By establishing this common front Great Britain has made it impossible 
for foreign countries to play off one separate British communications company 
against another, One single community company negotiates all her foreign 
communication franchises. 

In the same way, the British Government has concentrated all overseas air- 

* Italics ours. Editor. 
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transport in a single strong community company. Formerly, there were four 
British international airlines competing with one another and with foreign 
airlines as well. When the other foreign-trading nations consolidated their 
overseas airlines to better meet world competition, the British followed suit 
and merged their international airlines. Now Britain has one single powerful 
unit—the British Overseas Airways Corporation. Behind this great air- 
transport company is the fuli power and prestige of the British Government. 
The air liners of British Overseas Airways, manned by British crews, will fly 
all the post-war trade routes of the world. In dealing with foreign govern- 
ments, British air-transport enjoys the same advantages that British com- 
munications has had since Cables and Wireless was created. 

I do not mean to imply that only the British are preparing to effectively 
compete for world trade in the Air Age. Far from it; all the trading nations 
will be in a strong position. World air-transport in this Air Age will be truly a 
battle of the giants. The Dutch are represented by their K.L.M., the Russians 
by their Soviet Air Trust, the French by Air France, Sweden by their S.I.L.A., 
* Canada by Trans-Canada Air Lines, South Africa by South African Airways. 
If Germany, Italy and Japan are permitted to operate at all, we will have also 
the Lufthansa, Ala Littoria, and Dai Nippon, Many of these international 
systems are government-owned monopolies. Some are privately-owned and 
function under government regulations as great public utilities. 

Let us, in light of these facts, consider the American position. With respect 
to shipping, we shall come out of the war with more merchant tonnage than 
any other country. But our foreign traders will be greatly handicapped unless 
we have a unified communications system, providing an efficient world-wide 
service. Today, Western Union, R.C.A., LT. and T., Mackay Radio, and 
several smaller. American companies are all competing with each other as well 
as with foreign monopolies. The State Department and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are in accord that the American position can only be 
preserved by unification. The officials of the companies themselves have testi- 
fied that a common American communications company is the one best solution 
if America is to compete on equal terms with foreign nations. 

In favorably reporting out a bill to carry out this program, the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee stated, and here I quote, “Our 
competing American companies engaged in international telegraph service 
have to deal abroad with foreign monopolies, usually government-owned or 
government-supported, with the result that the foreign monopoly plays one 
American carrier off against the other”; “The goal to be achieved in the field 
of international telegraph service is that of a strong unified telegraph carrier 
under American control.” 

Congress should promptly approve this pending bill so that all United States 
communications facilities abroad can be merged into a single company—a 
company privately owned and operated but subject to proper government 
regulation. The outstanding service rendered by the Bell System in our 
domestic field, in comparison to the government-owned telephone systems in 
foreign countries, proves that a single, privately-owned company under gov- 
ernment regulation best serves the public where unified operation is needed. 
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The recent government-approved merger of our domestic telegraph facilities 
is a further recognition of this fact. 

Equally important, our government should now formulate a national policy 
with respect to international air-transport. While we invented the airplane, and 
while we are today the greatest military air-power in the world, we alone 
among the trading nations have no official policy to guide our overseas air- 
transport effort in the Air Age. 

What shall we do? Shall we have ten or fifteen separate American airlines 
each competing with the other as well as with powerful foreign monopolies? 
Shall we have three or four airlines—each restricted to a separate zone? 
Britain, France, Germany and Japan tried this scheme for several years and 
then abandoned it in favor of the single-company system. Or shall we have 
one strong American international airline, strong enough to compete on even 
terms with the great foreign flag air transport monopolies—a community com- 
pany—owned and controlled, not by any one aviation interest, but by all Ameri- 
can transportation interests able to contribute, under an organization ote ap- 
proved by the government. 

In reaching a decision, the government should not consider the position 
of any one airline or any group of airlines. The problem is too big for that. 
It is a national problem affecting the future, at home and abroad, of all Ameri- 
can transportation, It will affect the future jobs and livelihood of millions of 
Americans, It will affect our foreign trade. It will even affect our national 
defense. The policy must only be determined by what is best for our country 
as a whole. 

Right now, the most important thing in the world is winning the war. But, 
when the war is won, our country must have those ten million additional jobs. 
Increased foreign trade in the Air Age under our private enterprise system 
is the best single opportunity to provide these jobs. We need to move and 
move quickly. If we fail, we will deserve reproach from those now fighting and 
future generations of Americans to come.—Address at the World Trade Din- 
ner of the Thirtieth National Foreign Trade Convention on the occasion of the 
presentation to Mr, Trippe of the Captain Robert Dollar Award “for his 
distinguished contribution to the advancement of American foreign trade,” 
New York City, Tuesday, October 26, 1943. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


After the war is over we will have more workers, more plants, more ma- 
chinery and greater skills than we ever had before. This increase in pro- 
ductivity can be a cure or a blessing. Foreign trade can be the shock absorber 
which will smooth out the bumps of our post-war progress. The war has left the 
world hungry for goods. But foreign trade cannot move in one direction only. 
No nation raises its standards of living by merely increasing its exports—it is 
by increasing our volume of both exports and imports that we will obtain more 
goods to consume and, therefore, higher levels of prosperity—Eric A. 
Jounston, President, United States Chamber of Commerce (release from 
Common Council for American Unity). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted ty 


E. H. Hespet and Rosert H. 


To THE Epitors: 


I should like to know where I can find music and directions for simple 
Spanish or Mexican dances (both solo and folk dances) suitable for the seventh 


and eight grades. I should also like to obtain music and directions for the 
jarabe tapatio. 


H. P. 
Laurel, Mississippi 


Much attractive material on Spanish American music has been published in 
recent years. You should be able to find what you need in some of the following: 


Martinez Raizizun, Nifios alegres, Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Johnston, Regional Dances of Mexico, Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 
(Contains music and directions for the jarabe tapatio.) 

Schwendener and Tibbels, Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. (Contains directions for the jarabe tapatio.) 

The Spanish American Song and Game Book, Compiled by the Workers of the .. . 
Works Projects Administration, A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

Henius, Songs and Games of the Americas, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Moore, Sal y sabor de México, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. (A collection 
of essays on Mexican life and customs, short plays, proverbs and exercises; the 
appendix “Spanish Club and Classroom Projects” contains, among many other 
features, directions and music for dancing the jarabe tapatio.) 

Duran, Recordings of Latin American Songs and Dances: An Annotated Selected 
List of Popular and Folk Music, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. (Music 
Series, No. 3.) For additional references, consult Doyle and others, A Handbook on 
the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


The Spanish Music Center, 1291 Sixth Avenue, New York, issues a catalogue 
of records and sheet music including “Bailes nacionales” and “Dancing with 
the De Marcos.” Banks Upshaw and Company also publish A Pageant of the 
Americas, which contains directions for several folk dances, 

Torre’s Latin American Song Book, Ginn and Company, and Luce’s Vamos 
a cantar, D. C. Heath and Company, are also to be recommended for school use. 
They do not, however, contain any dances. 

R. H. W. 
To THE Eprtors: 


Can you give me names of some conservatories or music schools located in 
Mexico City? The student who wants this information has completed two 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 21, Texas. 
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years’ study of piano in a college and would like to combine courses in Spanish 
with the study of music in a Mexican university or music school. , 
H. C. D. 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
According to information received from the Mexican Consulate General in 
New York, the most complete courses in music in Mexico City are offered by 
the Escuela Nacional de Musica—also known as the Conservatorio Nacional— 
the address of which is Calle Moneda No. 16, México, D. F. There are other 
popular schools under the direction of the Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 
but advanced students in Harmony, Composition, etc. usually attend the 
Conservatorio Nacional. 
E, H. H. 


To THe Epitors: 


We should like to secure some aptitude tests for students contemplating 
foreign language study. Can you tell me which are the best and where they 
may be procured? They would be given to eighth-grade students to determine 
talent for the study of Spanish, French, or Latin. In this system the foreign 
language study is begun in the first year of high school. 


M. M.R. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


As far as I have been able to find out, no new tests of this kind have been 
published very recently. The publishers of earlier tests are: 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. (Luria and Orleans: “Modern 
Language Prognosis Test”) 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. (“Modern Language Prog- 
nosis Test”) 

United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (“Predetermination Tests of 
Language Ability”) 

Board of Education of New York City, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(“Wilkins Prognosis Tests for Language Ability”) 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (“Iowa Placement Examinations”) 


I would suggest that you order from these addresses one copy of those 
examinations which are still available. From them you could judge which best 
fits your needs. 


H. H. 
To THE Eprrtors: 


Do you know of any recordings of Spanish poetry other than those of Dario 
and the “Romances” that the Linguaphone Institute lists on page 19 of its 
catalogue ? 


J. F. K. 
Orono, Maine 


There seems to be a great dearth of this kind of material. I have not been 
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able to discover any except those that you mention. It is to be hoped that 
others may soon be put on the market.* 


E. H. H. 
To THE Epirors: 


Would you please be kind enough to send me the names of several art 
magazines of Spanish America, with particular reference to Mexico, telling 
me also where one can subscribe to them and the cost of subscription? I should 
like very much to have such journals in our library for the use of Art students 
who are also studying Spanish. 


M. N. 
University, Alabama 


During the war years there has been a high mortality rate among Spanish 
American art magazines and there are now few journals exclusively devoted 
to art on the market. One of the few is Arte: pintura, escultura, talla, grabado, 
México, D. F. It is a small and not very pretentious publication and appears 
monthly. A journal of wider scope, which includes literature and general 
topics, but always has one article on the fine arts and some good illustrations 
to go with it is El hijo prédigo, Palma 10, México, D, F. It is also a monthly 
and costs $5.00 a year. 

From Argentina there is a journal of general cultural interest which includes 
articles on the fine arts. It is called Sur: revista mensual, San Martin 689, 
Buenos Aires, $20.00 (arg.) a year. There is also a beautifully illustrated 
journal on architecture called Nuestra arquitectura, Sarmiento 643, Buenos 
Aires, $15.00 arg. 

The Chilean monthly Atenea, Casilla 2290, Concepcién, Chile, $2.25, also 
publishes occasionally articles on the fine arts, 

These journals may be ordered either from the addresses given or through 
F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, or the Latin American 
Outlet, Hamilton, Ohio, Wilbur C. Cross Director. 

I would also suggest that you write to the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estéticas of the Universidad Nacional de México asking to have the publica- 
tions of the Instituto sent you. 

E. H. H. 
To THE Eprrors: 


We are organizing a Spanish club this year and would like to become 
affiliated, if possible, with a national association of Spanish clubs. Could you 
tell us whether any such association exists? 


R. E, W. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


The Instituto Hispdnico, 435 West 117th Street, New York City, maintains 
a service for affiliated clubs, and the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., 
supplies many useful suggestions for club work. If you are interested in the 


* The Doyle-Aguilera record series, New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, 
contains a reading by Francisco Aguilera of Dario’s “Un soneto a Cervantes.” 
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national honorary society, Sigma Delta Pi, an account of it may be found in 
Hispania, vol. [X, p. 297. The medal awarded by the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese is described in the advertising pages of 
the same journal. 

The Latin American Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., maintains a 
service for Pan American Clubs. 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Has anything been worked out in the way of a standardized oral-aural test— 
something that is objective and that will yield a numerical result? We are 
using a conversational approach here in our work in Spanish; also we have 
been using, and want to continue to use, standardized tests for the purpose of 
placement. Hence our quandary. We shall be grateful if you can give us any 
suggestions. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


An excellent test of this kind, with records and answer forms, has been 
issued by the Language Investigation, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


R. E. 


R. H. W. 


To THe Epirors: 


As a member of the A.A.T.S.P. and a subscriber to HISPANIA may I inquire 
about Spanish words for the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag? My class would 
like to have some formal exercises—flag salute, hymn, Bible reading, and 
prayer on the day we have oral topics. We are all prepared except for the 
pledge. 

D. C. B. 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


Here is a translation of the pledge to the flag suggested by Mr. Ernesto 
DaCal of New York University: 


Prometo fidelidad a la bandera de los Estados Unidos de la América del Norte 
y a la reptblica que aquélla representa: una nacién indivisible, con libertad y justicia 
para todos. 

E, H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 


I wish some information on a point of grammar. When two numerals, 
cardinal and ordinal, modify the same noun, is there any rule as to which one 
precedes the other? I have several grammars, including the official grammar 
of the Spanish Academy, but do not find a rule in any one of these books. In 
A Graded Spanish Review Grammar with Composition by Tarr and Centeno 
(Crofts, New York, 1933, p. 167, paragraph 207, 3) there is an illustrative 
sentence: “Lei las primeras cien paginas” but nothing is said about a rule of 
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position. In French the rule is that cardinals always precede ordinals. Do you 
know of any rule in Spanish and where it can be found? 


W.L.S. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


I have been unable to discover any rule that has been formulated on this 
subject. Probably the absence of such a rule is to be explained by the fact that, 
practically, only a few expressions are involved, since usually after “primeros” 
or “primeras” some paraphrase would be resorted to. With “‘primeros” and 
“primeras” the order is as in your example: “Las primeras cien paginas.” But 
rather than say “las segundas cien paginas” the Spaniard would prefer some 
expression like “el segundo grupo de cien paginas.” It will be interesting to 
watch for examples involving such expressions and to try to derive, if possible, 
a rule governing them, 

E, H. 


The editors have received the following communications containing addi- 
tional information in answer to questions published in the August number of 
Hispania. They are very glad to share them with their readers: 


To THE Epirors: 


In the August issue of Hispania I note your reply to a teacher in Dundee, 
New York, who asked about material for teaching English to foreigners. 
Since your reply was sent to H1sPpANIA you may have learned of our recent 
publication of English Composition for Spanish-Speaking Students by Mrs. de 
Besosa of the University of Puerto Rico (471 pp., $3.00). This is a very 
thoroughgoing treatment of the subject, designed for their first-year course 
in this subject at Puerto Rico and is based on materials which have been used 
there for several years in a preliminary edition. 

ALLEN S. WILBER 
F. S. Crofts and Company, New York 


To THE EpiTors: 


In the August issue of HisPANrIA a teacher from Chicago asks where a 
Spanisli wall-calendar is available. May I suggest the ones imported from 
Argentina and available from Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas? 
They cost a dollar and are excellent. 


Joun R. Lrotro 
Susanville, California 


(The editors are always glad to receive additional information on any question 
answered in this department. ) 


Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that cannot be limited 
without being lost—THomas Jerrerson, Letter to James Currie, 1786. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
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NOTES AND NEWS* Conducted, by 


Maanyjorte C. JoHNsTON,. Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Spanish Language Institute—The third Spanish Language Institute spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Education and the Department of State in 
cooperation with the National University of Mexico and the Mexican Ministry 
of Public Education, will be held in Mexico, D.F., from June 25 to August 15. 
Enrollment in the Institute is limited to one hundred teachers of Spanish 
within the age group of twenty-two to forty years. Preference will be given to 
persons who have at least twenty-four semester hours of college credit in 
Spanish and who have taught Spanish from two to ten years. A few prospec- 
tive teachers of Spanish who show exceptional proficiency in the language 
may also be accepted. 

Members of the Institute may enroll in the following four courses or may 
have a choice of three. Auditing is not permitted. 


I. ORAL-AURAL PRACTICE: MEXICAN MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 
Popular Mexican folksongs suitable for use in class and extracurricular ac- 
tivities of Spanish departments. Discussion of contemporary writers and their 
principal works, based on readings from current periodicals and selections from 
drama, short story, novel, poetry, philosophy, and history. 


II. CONVERSATION ON EVERYDAY LIFE TOPICS. 
Lessons on everyday situations are presented as general topics for dialogues 
of three to four minutes in length to be prepared in advance, rehearsed with 
informants, and enacted in class. Lists of vocabulary and idioms of a practical 
nature and representative of daily life in the Mexican capital. 


III. MEXICAN CIVILIZATION. 

Lectures by specialists ; conducted field trips to places of cultural interest. 
IV. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

Discussion of grammatical problems; exercises in precise translation; practice 


in social and business correspondence; free composition on topics related to 
the materials of Course II. 


Each course carries credit of two advanced semester-hours in the National 
University of Mexico. Upon the completion, with a grade of C or better, of 
three courses in the Institute each registrant will be eligible for a grant of one 
hundred dollars, which is provided by the United States Office of Education to 
help defray living expenses. 

In addition to the regular class work the following optional activities are 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of International Educational Relations, United 
State Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., or the 
Editor. 
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provided: (1) informant services on an exchange-for-English basis at the 
Mexican-North American Institute of Cultural Relations, (2) examination of 
supplementary teaching materials on display at the Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary, (3) special classes in practical phonetics, (4) guided travel in Mexico. 
Members of the Institute are advised to live in Mexican homes, since in this 
way they may obtain a more intimate knowledge of Mexican life and have 
more opportunity for personal acquaintance and sustained conversation with 
persons who speak Spanish as their mother-tongue. 

Application blanks for admission to the Institute may be obtained from the 
American Republics Section, Division of International Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. The application, sup- 
ported by a letter of recommendation from the superintendent of schools, col- 
lege dean, or other school official, must be received by the United States Office 
of Education prior to May 1, 1946, 


M. C. J. 


Pan American Club Activities—The October issue of School Life contained 
a summary of developments in Pan American Club activities during the past 
year. Hundreds of clubs representing every state, reported, through their 
sponsors or student officers, activities which indicated the following trends 
in the Pan American Club program in the United States: 

“An increasing number of Pan American clubs in high schools are establish- 
ing scholarship funds to enable members to spend a part of their college life 
in study in one of the other American republics. Such planning by the students 
indicates serious purpose and intention to obtain first-hand knowledge of their 
neighbors to the south by residence among them, and is a logical development 
following the preference expressed by high-school students generally in a 
recent poll of the Institute of Student Opinion. Replying to the question, “Tf, 
upon graduation from high school, you could have a travel scholarship or be 
an ‘exchange student’ in another country for a year after the war, which of 
the following would you choose?,” more than one-fourth chose a South 
American country or Mexico. 

“Another development rather widespread during the past school year is the 
observance of Pan American Week in April rather than of a single Pan 
American Day. Much original material and new ideas for school-assembly 
programs, exhibits, and community projects have been produced. Thus more 
students, teachers, and parents have cooperated in learning about the people 
of the Western Hemisphere for the purpose of understanding them better. 

“A third development in Pan American club activities is the increase in the 
number of exchanges of letters, scrapbooks, flags, pictures, stamps, music, and 
books between groups in the United States and in the other American repub- 
lics.” 

A digest of reports from representative clubs, reprinted from School Life, 
may be obtained free upon request from the United States Office of Education, 
American Republics Section. 


M. C, J. 


New World Spanish Course on RCA Victor Records.—An introductory 
course in Spanish by Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera has been 
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recorded by the RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of America. 
The recordings were made by Spanish American speakers from Colombia, 
Peru, and Chile, and in keeping with the name of the course the material 
deals with Spanish America. The Pan American Union, the Pan American 
Highway, discoverers and conquistadors, heroes of independence, products, 
agriculture, and mining, for example, are among the lesson topics. The course 
also deals with matters of useful everyday interest such as a telephone con- 
versation, sports, music and dancing, the post office, hotels, barber-shops and 
beauty parlors, bookstores and libraries, eating, radio, money, transportation. 

The twenty double-faced records, entirely in Spanish, are accompanied by a 
manual which contains the complete text, both in Spanish and English, plus 
study hints, notes, exercises, an outline of grammar, and complete vocabulary. 
The hints on how to study stress the value of listening and imitating first, 
allowing the eye to practice only after the ear and tongue have become ac- 
customed to the new sounds. The pronunciation is distinct, the voices clear, 
the tempo moderate. 

The New World Spanish Course is available through regular RCA Victor 
Record dealers for $23.95 plus tax. 


M. C. J. 


Studies in Inter-American Education—The following studies prepared at 
Workshops in Inter-American Education have been edited and duplicated by 
the Curriculum Service Bureau for International Studies. They are being 
distributed free upon request of teachers by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, American Republics Section. 


Alpiger, Henrietta, Fellow Americans, A Fourth Grade Unit on Brazil with Em- 
phasis on the Region Surrdunding the Amazon River. University of Louisville, 
1944.25 pp. . 

Antillén, Beatriz, Experiences of a Latin American Exchange Student in the United 
States. University of Denver, 1944. 20 pp. 

Mangiafico, Salvatore C., and Members of the Virginia Workshop, Manual of 
Suggestions for High School Teachers of Spanish, A Method of Achieving 
Greater Oral Fluency. University of Richmond, 1945. 24 pp. 

Maxwell, Ida E., Spanish American Literary Backgrounds. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1943. 15 pp. 

O’Hare, Katherine, and Smith, Lucille, Spanish Through Play Activities, A Teach- 
er’s Handbook for Introducing Spanish by the Oral Approach in the Lower 
Grades. Saint Louis University, 1944. 8 pp. : 

Pugh, Grace Thompson, Mexican Folk Dances. Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, 1944. 35 pp. 

Ritter, Helen L., Stories of Latin America for Seventh Grade. University of Louis- 
ville, 1944, 29 pp. 

M. C, J. 


Latin American Magazines——Through its loan service the United States 
Office of Education offers for teachers’ examination a number of representa- 
tive periodicals from the other American republics. The packet may be bor- 
rowed for three weeks at no cost to the borrower except return postage. 
Samples of the following magazines are contained in the packet: Atldntida, de 
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luxe society monthly from Argentina; Billiken, colorful Argentine weekly for 
children ; Hoy, Mexican illustrated weekly ; Leoplén, Argentine story magazine ; 
Margarita, weekly woman’s magazine from Chile; Mentor, illustrated monthly 
from Uruguay; Para Ti, Argentine weekly for women; El Peneca, Chilean 
weekly for children; Radio Guia, Cuban monthly; Repertorio Americano, 
weekly of cultural interest from Costa Rica; Tiempo, Mexican news weekly; 
Viva Cien Afios, fortnightly health magazine from Argentina; Zig-Zag, 
Chilean weekly. 

Authorized subscription service for these magazines and others from Latin 
American countries is available from Dr. F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio, 


M. C, J. 


Wyoming on Mexico City Radio.—During his visit to Mexico last summer 
Dr. Carle H. Malone, acting head of the Department of languages, University 
of Wyoming, had the interesting experience of talking about his home state 
and university over radio station XEB. The program was one of a regular 
series of semi-weekly broadcasts sponsored by the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin under the direction of Mrs. Verna Carlton Millan for the purpose of pre- 
senting current books and information concerning intellectual affairs in the 
United States. The broadcast was in the form of an informal interview between 
Mrs. Millan and Dr. Malone. Thinking that the readers of HisPANia might 
be interested in the script as it was heard on the air, Dr. Malone gives the 
following excerpts: 


Sra. Millan: {Seria usted tan amable de explicarme exactamente dénde se encuentra 
la Universidad de Wyoming? 

Dr. Malone: Con todo gusto, sefiora. Esta ubicada en la poblacién de Laramie, en 
la parte sudeste del Estado. Seguramente habra algunos de nuestros oyentes que 
no sabran precisamente donde se halla el Estado de Wyoming, y por lo tanto, diré 
que este Estado linda con el Estado de Colorado al sur y con el Estado de 
Montana al norte, siendo asi uno de los Estados de la regién de las Montafias 
Rocallosas. Estamos casi a la mitad de la distancia entre Chicago y San Fran- 
cisco, 0 sea, de unos 1500 kilémetros de cada una, En el noroeste de nuestro Estado 
se halla el famoso parque nacional “Yellowstone.” Wyoming es un Estado de 
grandes llanuras y altas montafias con pocas ciudades, pero con bastantes 
poblaciones chicas. 

Sra. Millan: Y las gentes de alla ja qué se dedican? ng 

Dr. Malone: La mayor parte se dedica a la agricultura, la mineria y la cria de 
ganado fino. 


Further on in the program, the script runs as follows: 


Sra. Millan: Supongo que ustedes tienen alumnos latinamericanos, ino es verdad? 
Dr. Malone: Me alegro mucho de poder decirle que si. Hay mucho de interés en 
nuestra Universidad para los jévenes de la América Latina, sobre todo en los 
departamentos de geologia y de ganaderia vacuna y lanar. Han venido a cursar 
estas materias jévenes de Chile, el Peri, Panama, el Salvador, y Costa Rica. 
Hasta ahora no ha venido ningin estudiante de México, pero conservamos la 
esperanza de que vengan pronto. Acaba de‘ regresar a su pais un joven chileno, 
quien se titulé en la materia de ganaderia: Otro joven muy inteligente de Costa 
Rica esta actualmente terminando sus estudios para titularse en geologia. . . . 
f 
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Sra. Millan: Pero, Zes que todos los alumnos latinamericanos son hombres? 

Dr. Malone: No, hemos tenido también como estudiantes, y muy buenas, a varias 
sefioritas latinoamericanas que vienen para hacer investigaciones en los nuevos 
métodos de la pedagogia, la educacién fisica y las ciencias sociales. 

Sra. Millan: Tambien tiene la Universidad becas para los estudiantes latinoa- 


mericanos? 

Dr. Malone: {Cémo no? Mediante un sistema de becas modestas, tratamos de 
ayudar a un nimero de estudiantes latinoamericanos cada afio. .. . 

Sra. Millan: Supongo que estos estudiantes latinoamericanos se han de sentir muy 
a gusto con ustedes, 


Dr. Malone: Usted no tiene idea de la acogida hospitalaria que reciben estos 
estudiantes de parte de nuestros alumnos norteamericanos. 


Dr. Malone ended his talk by expressing the belief that true goodwill be- 
tween the United States and Latin American countries would be greatly 
furthered by these student exchanges. 


M. C. J. 


Books on Folklore —Three volumes of special interest to students of folk- 
lore are the following: 


Ricardo del Arco y Garay, Notas de Folk-Lore Altoaragonés. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1943. 535 pp. 

Juan Draghi Lucero, Cancionero Popular Cuyano. Mendoza, Argentina: Best 
Hermanos, 1938. 632 pp. 


Pierre Verger, Fiestas y Danzas en el Cusco y en los Andes. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Sudamericana, 1945. 200 pp. 


The first is divided into four parts: I: La vivienda; II. El traje popular; 
III. Danzas, pastoradas, fiestas votivas; IV. Otras costumbres populares. The 
second contains hundreds of lyrics, musical themes, and riddles, and seventeen 
chronicles of Cuyo’s colonial period. The third is profusely idlustrated, the 
text being given in Spanish, English, and French. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish Classes Sponsored by the Young Men’s Christian Association.—In 
keeping with its purpose to provide informal recreational instruction, the 
Y.M.C.A, in many cities is sponsoring language classes. Spanish is especially 
popular at present. Representative of the reports is one from the Downtown 
Branch of the Association in St. Louis, Missouri. This Branch sponsors 
Spanish classes for beginning, intermediate, and advanced students, and pub- 
lishes a ten-page new booklet, El Pregonero, The instructor is Miss Minnie 
Isaacs of the St. Louis Public Schools. She conducts the classes in conversa- 
tional style with liberal use of movies, phonograph records, travelogues, and 
informal social gatherings. The student objectives are practical use of the 
language and more direct understanding of the culture and life of Spanish- 
speaking peoples. 

M. C, J. 

Language for the Air Age.—Air transportation has emphasized the need for 


world unity, and as international problems of a social, economic, and political 
nature become more acutely real to everyone the implications of rapid trans- 
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portation for education are receiving serious attention. At the First Congress 
of Air-Age Education, held last summer in Denver, the participants called 
for a reappraisal of the entire curriculum and adopted recommendations affect- 
ing all levels of the educational system as well as many fields of learning. The 
following statement was made concerning language: 

“It is recommended that all institutions of higher learning reappraise the 
teaching of modern languages, directing their attention to problems of the 
spoken word, The air age will facilitate personal contact between diverse 
language groups. Speech becomes as significant, if not more so, than the 
written word. Every effort should be directed toward an improved understand- 
ing between peoples through direct speech contact.” 

The complete text of the recommendations appeared in the September, 1945, 
issue of Air Age Education News, published by Air-Age Education Research, 
100 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


M, C. J. 


Florida State Department of Education Sponsors Contest.—Mr. Thomas N. 
Morgan, Consultant in Spanish, Florida State Department of Education, has 
announced a Spanish play contest open to all high-school Spanish classes in 
the state. The play may be written in Spanish or in English and Spanish, the 
topic to be on some phase of Latin American history or life. Suggested sub- 
jects are (1) incidents in the life of a great Latin American, (2) contributions 
of Spanish Americans to our culture, (3) customs of Spanish Americans, (4) 
an historical event, (5) why we study Spanish, (6) a Spanish American 
festival, (7) what a Good Neighbor is. It is suggested also that the play be 
suitable for assembly programs and include Latin American music, dances, 
verses, and typical proverbs. 

Prizes will be awarded at the Spring meeting of the Florida Education As- 
sociation. The class whose play is judged best will receive twenty dollars for 
the purchase of books for the classroom library; the second award will be an 
album of Spanish American records for the classroom; the third, a Spanish 
dictionary. 

The State Department of Education has already sent teachers a list of refer- 
ence books in English and Spanish which are available through the Depart- 
ment. Other books may be borrowed from the library of Rollins College. 


M. C. J. 


Experimental Class in Advanced Spanish.—In the Lincoln High School of 
Portland, Oregon, an advanced Spanish class does its content reading in 
English and carries on all class discussion in Spanish. The discussion questions, 
based for the most part on Inman and Castafieda, A History of Latin America 
for Schools, are of an intercultural nature. The first aim of the course is to 
develop the pupils’ ability to express ideas in fluent Spanish. The classroom 
is equipped with globes, maps, and reference books, and the students are pro- 
vided with a study guide in Spanish prepared by Miss Lulu McLaughlin during 
the 1945 Workshop of Intercultural Relations at Reed College. “Teaching 
Latin America in the Spanish Language” is the title of the study guide. 

M. C. J. 
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The Last Barrier between Nations ——During the ceremony at which Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Rios of Chile received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
from Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President Emeritus 
of Columbia, made a statement which should spur language teachers to renewed 
effort. “The last barrier between the nations of the Americas is a language 
difference,” Dr. Butler stated. “When the educational systems overcome that 
barrier, then the American republics can go forward together in defense of 
the fundamental principles of democracy.” 

M. J. 


Practical Spanish Vocabulary.—For students interested in plastics, textiles, 
and the newest chemical developments, La Revista DU PONT offers excellent 
practice in reading and vocabulary building. It is an attractively illustrated 
bimonthly magazine in Spanish published by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

j. 


Spanish Laboratory in Richmond.—The Spanish Laboratory, a workshop 
for the study of Spanish and of Spanish American culture, has been opened 
in Richmond under the direction of Mrs. Courtney Rudd Bixby. It is designed 
primarily for adults who seek private and group instruction during the late 
afternoon and evening hours, though language classes as well as those in art, 
literature, and music are open to all age group. Audio-visual aids are used 
extensively and native informants help students to practice and enjoy what 
they have learned. Several hundred people attended the formal opening of the 
Laboratory in October. 

M. C. J. 


Prize-Winning Novel.—A novel, Pensativa, by the Mexican writer Jestis 
Goytortia Santos, won the 1944 Miguel Lanz Duret literary prize, sponsored 
by El Universal of Mexico City. The judges described Pensativa as having 
originality of action, a keen dramatic sense, a fresh romanticism, and a well- 
developed story. 

W. T. P. 


Memorial to Guillermo Valencia.—According to the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union for August, 1945 (p. 488), Colombia has bought for the city 
of Popayan the house which until his death in 1943 was the home of Guillermo 
Valencia. The house will be used as a memorial museum, containing Valencia’s 
own furnishings, paintings, and personal collections, with a portion of his 
library. A statue of the poet, to be executed by the Spanish sculptor, Victorio 
Macho, will be placed in an adjoining park. 

W. T. P. 


A.A.T.S.P. Medals Awarded—We have received notice of the award of 
Association medals to the following: Detroit, Michigan, Northern High 
School, to Ahmed Muthleb; Kansas City, Missouri, Paseo High School, to 
Betty Ann Schmuck; Anaconda, Montana, Anaconda High School, to Roberta 
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Beattie and Claire Thompson; and Troy High School, Troy, New York, to 
Catherine Cottrell. 


H. G. D. 


Death of Professor Schevill—aAs this issue goes to press we receive the sad 
news of the death in Berkeley, California, on February 17 of Dr. Rudolph 
Schevill, Professor of Spanish for many years at the University of California, 
and one of the “grand old men” of Hispanic studies in the United States. 
Appropriate recognition of his services will be made in the May number. 

H. G. D. 


Tuition Scholarships for Study at the University of Havana Summer School. 
—Announcement has been made by the Secretary of the Summer School of the 
University of Havana, Cuba, of fifteen scholarships covering tuition fees up 
to twenty-one hours weekly, for attendance at the 1946 Summer School session, 
July 8-August 17, 1946. These do not include maintenance or transportation 
costs. The cost of moderate room and meals for the six-week session has been 
established at $150.00 for the session, plus additional for incidentals and 
personal expenditures. Round-trip plane fare from Miami to Havana is $34.50, 
including United States Federal Tax. Transportation rates to Miami may be 
obtained from the local bus or railroad companies. By summer there may be 
boat service to Havana from New York and Miami. Appointees make their 
own passport, travel, and living arrangements. A passport and Cuban visa 
are not required for native-born United States citizens, but they must be able 
to present proof of birth in the form of a birth certificate or old passport. 
Others should obtain information from passport offices in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Washington, or elsewhere from the United States 
District Court or State court, The question of credit for courses taken must 
be determined by the local college or university. 

Requirements for eligibility of applicants include United States citizenship 
and a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, prior to the 
making of the award. Applicants must present evidence of scholarship and 
character in form of scholastic records and letters of recommendation from 
responsible persons; must establish their ability to read, write, and speak 
Spanish, and must present a health certificate. Men applicants between 18 and 
26 must indicate their draft status; appointees would need permit from the local 
draft board to leave the country; the award of a scholarship may not be made 
the basis of application for draft deferment. Application, on forms to be 
secured from the Institute of International Education, must be filed at the 
Institute, with complete credentials, before May 8, 1946. 

H. G. D. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Graypon S. De Lanp, Secretary-Treasurer 


[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 

Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary’s files, and 
he should be prompily notified of all changes. Eprror.] : 
CENTRAL OHIO. The Central Ohio Chapter held its Fall meeting on No- 
vember 10 at Ohio State University, Columbus. Dr, De Land of Denison Uni- 
versity opened the meeting with some delightful Azorinesque Spanish impres- 
sions based on his recent trip to Mexico. Dr. Fred Carlson, who taught at the 
University of Puerto Rico during the summer, presented an interesting il- 
lustrated lecture. The members then viewed some movies, some of which 
included Spanish dialogue. After a short business meeting all attended an 
informal luncheon where Spanish was the “prevailing” language. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter of the A.A.T.S.P. met on Saturday, No- 
vember 17, 1945, to hold a Language-Problem Clinic. For this occasion three 
phases of language teaching—the teacher, the subject-matter, and the student 
—were discussed in brief talks by Professor Clarence E. Parmenter, Chairman 
of the Department of Romance Languages at the University of Chicago; by 
Mrs. Marcella Conley Malloy, on leave from Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
and by Miss Velma T. Ball of Oak Park High School. A brief business meet- 
ing presided over by Miss Agatha Cavallo, President of the Chicago Chapter, 
included an explanation of the activities of the Executive Council by Mr. 
Gustave Mietke, Past Vice-President, and information concerning the National 
A.A.T.S.P. Annual Meeting in Chicago by Professor Antonio Rubio of De 
Paul University. Dr. Justo Juliano, Vice-President, then presented the speakers, 
Professor Parmenter laid stress on teacher-appearance, teacher-preparation, 
and the teacher as an artist in presentation of his subject. “Never urge a 
pupil,” rembarked Professor Parmenter, “to view a painting in an art gallery 
unless you are familiar with the object.” He also brought out the immense 
difference between the effectiveness of a language teacher who has lived in- 
timately in a foreign country and the one who has absorbed book information on 
the subject. Only the teacher whose heart and mind combine to generate 
enthusiasm can pass on that spark to his students, This advice was deeply 
appreciated by some eighty teachers present. Mrs. Malloy discussed the methods 
of handling subject-matter and Miss Ball, with characteristic enthusiasm, 
pointed the ways which may be used in influencing students to seek information 
in the language of their choice. Questions from the floor followed, and only the 
lateness of the hour put an end to a profitable gathering. 
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LONE STAR. The Lone Star Chapter met on March 24, 1945 at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. The general theme of the meeting 
centered around discussions on improvement of Inter-American relations, bet- 
tering the training of teachers of Spanish, and increasing the use of the lan- 
guage. Mr. E. G. Dominguez, Consul of Mexico, spoke on “Some Latin 
American Views of Tomorrow’s World.” Mr. H. H. Johns, Jr., described his 
work in the night schools, conducted under university auspices in Dallas, and 
his experience in preparing business men to take places of responsibility in 
Latin American agencies. Several of the members had attended the cooperative 
workshop conference on Inter-American Education just concluded in Austin, 
Texas, The Chapter went on record as favoring a definite plan for Spanish in 
the lower grades of public schools. 


NORTHWEST. At its regular fall meeting in Seattle, on October 27, the 
Northwest Chapter turned to Spanish for time of peace. The President, Dr. 
William Wilson of the University of Washington, introduced Sr. José 
Sampelayo, Consul for Chile, who addressed the members in Spanish, advancing 
the attractions of Chile for tourists, by reason both of people and place. 
Teachers giving reports and talks were: Miss Edna Babcock of West Seattle 
High School, reporting on minority-group work; Mrs. Frances Culver of 
Bremerton High School, Bremerton, Washington, on a recent trip to Mexico 
City; and Mrs, Ruth Moore of Garfield High School, Seattle, giving episodes 
of her unguided travel in Mexico and Guatemala. 


PENNSYLVANIA. On the evening of December 14, 1945 the Pennsylvania 
Chapter and friends gathered for dinner and a most interesting program in 
the charming rooms of the Women’s City Club. The President, Mr. Pasquale 
Contini, introduced the speakers, who were enthusiastically received. Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson, a physician of Inter-American reputation, gave as one of 
his answers to the question “Why Study Spanish?” the need for people who 
may be able to receive, and act as interpreters for, visiting physicians from the 
other Americas. He felt that the lack of such people was one of the reasons 
why Philadelphia was frequently by-passed by famous guests to the United 
States, Mrs. W. Rex Crawford, at present acting on Dr. C. Leslie Cushman’s 
Curriculum Committee, emphasized the fact that foreign language teachers 
should formulate and foster a program; that the field is ready to receive 
them, if they have something definite to offer, instead of bewailing the 
dwindling size of their classes. The longest speech of the evening was given 
in Spanish by Srta. Magda Arce, of Chile, a member of the Department of 
Latin American Literature of the University of Pennsylvania. Her subject was 
“Mi conocimiento personal de Gabriela Mistral.” While the Nobel Prize 
winner was very young, Miss Arce’s father had lent her books, but it was 
while Miss Arce was a student in New York that she met the poetess per- 
sonally. Later, in Rio de Janeiro, when Miss Arce called, Gabriela was not 
at home, but the finding of the visiting-card was the occasion for sending a 
delightful letter, which is a prized possession of the recipient. In addition to 
reviewing the life of the poetess, Miss Arce read many other poems, with an 
interpretation which delighted everyone present. 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA. The Southern Arizona Chapter met October 16 in 
Tucson, Arizona, at a Mexican dinner at “El Charro.” Thirteen members were 
present to hear a very interesting talk by the eminent author and translator, 
Frances DeKalb. Mrs. DeKalb has been in San Francisco for three years and 
gave the members a report on her work during her absence. Almost ready for 
the press is Mrs. DeKalb’s translation of Rafael Delgado’s La Calandria, 
which in play form has been a recent success. Mrs. DeKalb reviewed the 
novel and declared it to be an outstanding picturization of modern Mexican 
life. Mrs. DeKalb told of another of her translations on which she is now 
working, Notas de una vida, the life of Count Romanones, minister under 
Alfonso XIII. After the meeting adjourned the members attended the Columbus 
Day celebration at the University of Arizona. The University collaborated with 
the University of Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico in a beautiful program, attended 
by many outstanding Mexican educators. 


VIRGINIA. A business meeting of the Virginia Chapter was held at the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, October 27, 1945. In the absence of the President, 
Professor S. C. Mangiafico, Dr. Karl Shedd, Vice-President, presided. Mrs. 
Glascott of Richmond gave her impressions of the 1945 Virginia Workshop for 
Teachers of Spanish held at Westhampton College, Richmond. A motion was 
passed to continue the Workshop, if possible, another summer, with the ap- 
pointment of the following committee: Professor Mangiafico, Miss Frances 
Norsworthy, and Miss Sara Lee Hutchings. The Chapter moved that a message 
of appreciation be sent Professor Mangiafico, Director of the Workshop, for 
his tremendous effort in successfully directing its activities. At the conclusion 
of the business session, the members of the Chapter attended the Modern 
Language luncheon and program held in the Marshall Room. The part of the 
program dealing with Spanish consisted of two addresses: “Sentimiento y 
profecia de América en el libro, ‘Rendicién de espiritu de Juan Larrea” by 
Dr. Angel del Rio, Columbia University, New York City, and “El genio 
hispanico” by Dr. M, Gordon Brown, Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


I cannot live without books~—-THomas Jerrerson, Letter to John Adams, 
1815. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


THE PERISCOPE . . . (A survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Fiorence Hatt SENpER and WALTER T. Puuuirs, Associate Editors 


THE A.S.T.P. AND THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM} 


“A Modern Language Teacher Replies.”—Mario A. Pei, in the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, 31: 409-417, Autumn, 1945, 
replies to an article, “Progress and Reaction in Modern Language Teaching,” 
published by Robert A. Hall, Jr. in the Summer, 1945 Bulletin. He shows that 
the success of the ASTP represented a triumph of foreign language teachers 
applying known and well-tried techniques, and not of “linguistic scientists,” 
whose methods of phonemic analysis and transcription and scientific linguistic 
description were “not generally applied in ASTP courses, save in that minority 
of instances where ‘linguistic scientists’ were in charge.” Pei continues that 
“some people very deliberately try to instill the impression that no one ever 
learned a foreign language in America through regular high-school and 
college channels until the American Indianists, the Intensive Language Pro- 
gram of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the ASTP came 
along and showed us how. Nothing could be further from the truth. Americans 
who speak, read, and write fluently the languages of the American curriculum 
(French, Spanish, German, Italian) were numerous enough to stock our 
Office of Strategic Services, Censorship Bureau, Office of War Information, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Army and Navy Intelligence, and other Government agencies at the 
outset of the war.” Pei points out that even before the war, in our more 
progressive schools students learned to speak and understand, as well as read 
and write, the languages they studied. What has been lacking in the past has 
been the incentive to learn other languages. Present-day communications 
and international relations now provide the incentive. Pei insists that language 
teachers have no quarrel with most of the objectives and methods of the ASTP. 
He finds “only one really debatable issue: phonemic analysis and transcription, 
coupled with ‘scientific linguistic description.’ This is the real hub of the 
controversy.” Pei denies that techniques evolved under the inspiration of 
specialists in the languages of the American Indians are essential in teaching 
modern European languages by the intensive method, He shows that phonemic 
transcriptions are not accurate, that they merely postpone the learning of 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Mrs, Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary 
and general journals), or Professor. Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 

tIn this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles 
dealing with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also ab- 
stracts of articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous 
issues of HtspAntA.) Eprror. 
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standard orthography and cause confusion, that the “scientific grammar” is 
based on the speech of illiterate people and is misleading and impractical. In 
reply to accusations that language teachers oppose the new methods because 
“they fear that their jobs, income from textbooks, and prestige will be swept 
away,” Pei suggests that linguistic scientists “would like to set up their own 
little methods-and-textbook hierarchy,” just as the educationists have long 
profited by their methods courses and methods textbook requirements. Pei 
believes that language teachers, if given a fair trial, “can run circles around 
all the anthropological linguists on earth for what concerns the teaching of 
their own subject.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Wartime Area and Language Courses.”—Charles S. Hyneman, in the 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 31: 434-447, Autumn, 
1945, presents a survey of the area and language courses offered during the 
war, and appraises them in the light of their possible contribution to peace- 
time teaching. “World War II,” he says, “has called forth a number of 
experiments which will influence the college curriculum but none seems more 
certain to have a significant postwar effect than the foreign area and language 
course, . . . Three of these ‘area and language’ programs have genuine 
significance for peacetime college education, They are the Foreign Area and 
Language Study Curriculum of the Army Specialized Training Program, the 
Army’s Civil Affairs Training Program, and the Navy’s School of Military 
Government and Administration. Of these three, the Foreign Area and 
Language Curriculum of the ASTP is undoubtedly of greatest post-war 
significance.” Hyneman goes into the details of the origin of the ASTP. To 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and especially to its Administrative 
Secretary, Mortimer Graves, he gives the credit for originating and organizing 
the Intensive Language Program. The method used was, briefly, to “concentrate 
on the colloquial form of the language, explain the grammar when the effort 
to talk turns up something that needs to be explained; get the voice instruction 
from a native, if at all possible; and practice talking and listening up to the 
point where fatigue dictates a rest.” A more difficult task was the preparation 
of the “area” portion of the program. It involved integrating material never 
before integrated into one course of study, The size and scope of the program 
quickly expanded beyond the initial plans, The Civil Affairs Training School 
(CATS) was set up in ten universities in 1943 to train officers for military 
government or civil affairs work. “The language requirements for this program 
were lifted bodily from the ASTP curriculum”; the area requirements were 
modified when necessary. Columbia University later set up a Naval School of 
Military Government and Administration. “The significance of these training 
programs seems to be four-fold. They have taught us a lot about how to teach; 
they are likely to have a substantial effect on the content of the standard 
undergraduate curriculum; they give us a pattern for training Americans who 
look forward to careers in foreign places; and they supply a model for an 
important part of the instruction which we must give to students from all 
parts of the globe who will flock to America after the war.” 
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“Language Objectives of the Secondary Schools in the Post-War Period.” 
—James Etmekjian, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 477-480, October, 
1945, considers high-school language objectives and means of attaining them 
in the light of wartime developments in language teaching. The ASTP was 
developed to meet a definite need, oral fluency in foreign languages, demanded 
by the circumstances of war, and the aural-oral method was the method chosen 
to attain this goal. This method, however, is not the panacea for all our 
language problems. “The modern secondary school offers a variety of curricula 
designed to meet the needs of the community in which it is located. Besides 
the college-preparatory course, the commercial and general courses offer 
languages to the student. . . . It seems to me that the skill to be taught a given 
student should depend upon the objectives that he is pursuing within the 
framework of a given curriculum.” The author points out that “conversation 
skill is acquired with difficulty and lost with great ease within a comparatively 
short time, unless used constantly” and that therefore conversational skill 
should be sought only by those who plan immediate use of it. Not only the 
type of skill sought but also “the very choice of language should depend upon 
the objectives of the student.” This is true of students in all the curricula, 
commercial, general, or college-preparatory. “Since, at the time that they 
begin the study of a foreign language, the vast majority of the students neither 
know what college they will choose or be able to enter, nor what vocation they 
will eventually follow, the only thing to do is to try to give them a grounding 
in the fundamentals of language, namely: reading, writing, speaking, and aural 
comprehension.” Etmekjian believes that much more can be done that is now 
being done in the way of conversation, without jeopardizing the reading 
objective. “There are many words and idioms which are just as commonly 
used in everyday speech as in the written language. These should form the 
basis of conversational work. The aim in secondary school is not to produce a 
finished product, but to prepare the student in such a way that he “can easily 
branch out in any direction which may be dictated by his needs and interests.” 

W. T. P. 


“Comments on the Survey of Language Classes in the ASTP.”—Abraham 
Herman, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 487-494, October, 1945, 
criticizes the printed report on the ASTP, A Survey of Language Classes in the 
Army Specialized Training Program, in the light of his own observations of 
results attained at the University of Michigan. His first objection is that 
“the pronounced excellence of the results is not based on satisfactory, objective 
proof, notably in the case of speaking.” This is because “no objective, uniform 
device for testing pronunciation and intonation was developed” and because 
“there was no standard measuring rod in such matters as use of idiom and 
sentence structure, range of vocabulary and of subject-matter, accuracy, and 
fluency.” His second criticism is that “the results obtained by the different 
categories of trainees are not clearly distinguished.” A great number of the 
trainees had had previous training in the language in question (an average of 
2.2 college years at the University of Michigan). Herman’s third criticism is 
that “anxious as we are to know what real beginners have accomplished, the 
category of trainees without any ‘previous recognizable experience in hearing 
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or speaking’ cannot serve as a criterion,” for this statement “in no way 
excludes trainees who had previously studied the language.” Referring to the 
report’s statement of accomplishments of trainees in understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing, Herman affirms that at the University of Michigan only 
the best students attained the results indicated, “and the group as a whole, it 
will be remembered, had 2.2 college years of previous study of the language.” 
Herman’s fourth point is: “In reading, more is made of the role of transfer 
{from speaking to reading] than of the fact that in a good many institutions 
there was considerable training in this aspect of language study.” Good results 
in reading were due only in small part to transfer from speaking; actual train- 
ing in reading was given in the ASTP, and many students had a previously 
acquired passive knowledge of the language. “To a considerable extent . . . 
class reading, contrary to an Army recommendation, was practiced for its own 
sake, which means at the expense of direct practice in the oral use of language.” 
As his fifth point, Herman says: “There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
trainees who had previously studied the language achieved a rather good 
reading knowledge; we cannot, however, be sure that the true beginners 
learned to read ‘with considerable facility.’” Opinions differ among instructors 
as to what constitutes facility in reading. Herman’s sixth and final criticism is 
that “the superiority of intensive practice over distributed practice is not an 
established fact.” He points out that “really valid proof could be had only if 
control groups . . . were set up,” and this was not done, “The rather general 
conclusion [of psychologists] is in favor of distributed learning.” Herman 
feels that the chief accomplishment of the ASTP has been to give the coup 
de grace to the grammar-translation method, to cause to be felt more keenly 
the need for good teacher-training, and to emphasize the teaching of “language 
for use.” 


W. T. P. 


“Reply to Professor Herman’s Article on the ASTP.”—Frederick B. Agard, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 495-497, October, 1945, replies to 
Abraham Herman’s “Comments on the Survey of Language Classes in the 
ASTP,” published in the same number of the Journal. He acknowledges that 
Professor Herman’s comments are not controversial but skeptical in nature. 
In reply to Herman’s implication concerning “the inability of any group of 
individuals to agree on what constitute absolute standards of excellence,” 
Agard points out that the Survey group conferred among themselves for two 
days before the survey and for two days after, before committing their findings 
to paper. “It seems to me that this amount of deliberation could be assumed 
to have eliminated, within our group as a whole, any serious danger of 
unreliability resulting from varying individual judgments of excellence.” 
Concerning Herman’s interpretation of the phrase, “trainees who had had no 
previous recognizable experience in hearing or speaking the foreign language 
which they were studying,” Agard states that this phrase “was certainly meant 
to exclude those trainees whose previous study or contact, or family back- 
ground, had been at all productive of oral-aural skills having any substantial 
range; it was meant to include, on the other hand, those trainees whose 
previous study of, or contact with, the language had resulted in no demonstrable 
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ability to speak or understand it.” Raw beginners and “practical beginners” 
were grouped together by the Survey. Beyond the points mentioned, Agard 
finds Herman’s skepticism justified. “All will concede that the Survey Report 
is not an objective evaluation of ASTP methods and achievements.” In case 
there be some who think it should therefore not have been undertaken, he 
registers “a loud plea for the retention, in academic endeavors, of some respect 
for, and faith in, subjective human judgment.” 


W. T. P. 


“The G.I. Looks at the ASTP.”—Einar R. Ryden, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 29: 498-502, October, 1945, presents opinions of soldier-students in 
the ASTP, opinions that are on the whole favorable, although they contain 
also pertinent criticisms and suggestions. The material presented is based on 
a questionnaire, answered by eighty-one trainees stationed at the University of 
Minnesota for the study of Swedish, Norwegian, and German. The following 
facts about the students are pertinent: “average number of weeks of study 
in the ASTP—twenty-four; average Army General Classification Test score— 
138; average age—twenty-six; average number of years in college—3.6; 
number with college degrees—sixty-two per cent. Given a choice, seventy-four 
students would choose the AST method, three the grammar-reading method, 
four a combination of the two.” Most of the students praised the new approach, 
feeling they had acquired greater speaking skill, and even greater reading and 
writing skill, than under older methods. Some students offered criticisms of 
details of the Army program. Some of the adverse criticisms of the program 
were: so much time should not be devoted to foreign language study by any 
except majors in the subject; speed of learning depends not upon method but 
upon interest and practical objectives; languages learned by the oral approach 
fade from the memory more quickly than those learned by the grammar-read- 
ing method; the Army method is not so good as the grammar-reading 
method for learning to read; too much time was given to drill sessions and 
not enough to home study; too much home study was given; rote learning was 
criticized as monotonous and ineffective; area study should be given in the 
foreign language, not in English; testing was over-emphasized; new material 
was introduced too rapidly, before older knowledge had been consolidated. On 
the positive side were: the minimizing of grammar rules was praised; the 
great amount of conversation and constant testing was felt to be effective; 
vocabulary learning in the form of complete sentences of a practical nature 
was found to be an effective process. The students felt that drill-masters 
should be experienced teachers. Students liked the close, informal instructor- 
student relationship, the frequent oral testing, the regular weekly tests, the 
use of the Mirrophone, class visits by natives, and assigned and extempore 
speeches. All students stressed the importance of the element of interest in 
their learning. 

W. T. P. 


“A New College Languae Course for Beginners.”—-George A. C. Scherer, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 29: 503-508, October, 1945, describes a re- 
organized first-year course in foreign language, to take the place of the 
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traditional two-year college course, and to profit by the experience of the 
ASTP in foreign language, He points out first that the aural-oral objective 
is really a four-fold objective because it produces the ability to read and write 
as well as to understand and speak. The new-type course which he suggests 
would be modeled on the science courses, which provide laboratory hours at 
the expense of stucly hours. “Army language courses have clearly demonstrated 
that the constant, intensive guidance of the instructor is the key to better 
language teaching in our schools.” An effective ratio of contact to study hours 
is 2:1, instead of the traditional 1:2. Scherer proposes “doubling the number 
of contact hours, by reducing to one-half the expected number of weekly study 
hours.” In the first semester he proposes five weekly hours on the structure 
of the language, with classes as large as sixty, daily preparation of one hour, 
and five hours of drill per week in small sections. In the second semester he 
proposes ten hours of drill per week in small sections; “assignments requiring 
an average of only one hour of study per day; a limited amount of reading 
as a basis for conversation; class discussions on all conceivable situations of 
everyday life; systematic idiom and syntax drill; an occasional exercise on 
composition to insure accuracy of speech; major emphasis on student participa- 
tion in the oral use of the language.” Scherer produces figures to prove that 
“the new course saves fifty per cent of each student’s time, as compared with 
an increase of only 33.3 per cent of total instructor time for each unit of sixty 
students, In other words, the addition of one teacher to the staff could save a 
year’s work for sixty students, or the astounding total of 32,400 actual learning 
hours.” The suggested plan would require teachers competent in oral use of the 
language, possessed of unusual patience, and willing to cooperate fully with 
other members of the staff. Only a limited amount of reading should be done, 
of a type that will contribute to attaining the conversational objective. Courses 
taken beyond the first year should be conducted in the foreign language. 
W. T. P. 


“Reaction of High School Language Teachers to ‘New’ Methods.”—Paula 
Oellrich, in The French Review, 19: 37-41, October, 1945, presents the results 
of “a carefully prepared questionnaire on ‘new’ language problems,” one 
hundred copies of which were sent to selected high-school language teachers 
and supervisors. Space does not permit quoting in full the questions asked 
and the answers received. The questions concerned principally the relative 
importance of the aural-oral method and the reading method in the opinion of 
the teachers consulted. Teachers did not favor the exclusive use of the aural- 
oral method for beginners; were in favor of giving equal importance to reading 
as a major aim, considering it still the most important objective; believed that 
reading ability stays with one longer than speaking ability; reported that 
reading is preferred by the pupil to exclusive emphasis on speech; believed 
that oral work and reading can be carried on simultaneously; frowned upon 
separate classes for the exclusive aural-oral method; expressed unwillingness 
to discard the cultural aims of foreign language teaching; reported a lack of 
adequate testing material for the aural-oral program; were about evenly 
divided on the question of giving up the two-year course for large numbers 
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of students in favor of a longer course for a selected few; and felt that the 
aural-oral approach has elements of value which they do not wish to disregard. 


W. T. P. 


“Pitfalls of a Translator.”.—Muna Lee, in the Inter-American, IV: 12-14, 
November, 1945, Recalling Cervantes, who said that translation, at its best, is 
doomed to be the wrong side of the tapestry, Miss Lee suggests that often the 
technique, the method of art, may be more accurately observed from the wrong 
side. . 

At no time since the conquest and exploration of America, when retired 
British merchants like Thomas Nicholas translated Gémara and Zarate, has 
there been such an outpouring of translations as today. “The professional or 
semi-professional translator, long the lowliest of pen-pushers, has been 
catapulted into dizzying prominence . . . and there is very definite cause for 
dismay in the quality of some of the translating.” In Brazil it seems to be 
particularly acute, where in 1944 translations accounted for eighty per cent 
of all books published. And probably no field, points out Miss Lee, is so open 
to the inexpert, unprincipled, or ill-advised, for there is constantly the problem 
of the perhaps distinguished critic pronouncing authoritatively on the 
translator’s fidelity, or lack of it, to style and content when the critic is himself 
unacquainted with the original, and quite possibly unable even to read it. 

Then there is the translator who is inept in his own language, or the one 
who is distinguished enough in his native tongue but has only a smattering of 
the language he dares translate, And so it is we have “despiertan los muertos” 
translated “The dead are desperate !” 

“A gifted and competent translator’s reasoned, deliberate election of one form 
or another as the medium in which he can most faithfully reincorporate the 
original, is far indeed from the easy conclusion of the common or garden 
variety of translator that accuracy to the original amounts to restraint of trade.” 

Rare, of course, is a work of genius, like Archibald MacLeish’s “Conquis- 
tador” that “universalizes” Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s narrative without 
changing it. For “without changing him, it makes Bernal Diaz the footsoldier 
of all the wars of history.” But this remarkable work is not translation, though 
Francisco Aguilera’s poetic translation of “Conquistador” into Spanish Miss 
Lee finds superb. 

Aptly quoted are the following lines from the seventeenth-century Andrew 
Marvell: “so of translators they are authors grown,—For ill translators make 
the book their own . . . —He is translation’s thief that addeth more,—As much 
as he that taketh from the store—Of the first author. Here he maketh blots— 
That mends; and added beauties are but spots . . —You have translation’s 
statues best fulfilled—That, handling, neither sully would, nor gild.” 


F. H. S. 


“Eusebia Cosme and Nicold4s Guillén.”—Ben F. Carruthers, in Theatre Arts, 
XXIX : 662-664, November, 1945. “. .. When Guillén came along, he combined 
the classic Spanish traditions of part of his ancestry with the African rhythms 
of the rest.” His folklore in verse, Motivos de Son (1930), and Séngoro 
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Cosongo (1931), gave that “high priestess of poetry recitals,” the Cuban diseuse 
Eusebia Cosme, “the medium of expression for which she had sought,” and 
which was to give her fame. 

Guillén was born in 1904, Failing at the University of Havana’s Law School, 
he turned to journalism and the poetry of protest with Cantos para soldados 
y sones para turistas (1937), “collection of protest poems against war and the 
exploitation of the Cuban peasant by the one-crop sugar economy .. . published 
while Nicolas Guillén was in Spain writing of the death struggle of the Loyalist 
forces against Franco.” There he knew Garcia Lorca and published his long 
epic, Espatia, Poema en cuatro angustias y una esperanza. Since his return | 
from Spain he has been living in Havana “where he continues to speak as the 
poetic voice of the underdog.” 


F._H. S. 


View, Series V, no. 2, 5-48, May, 1945, is dedicated to “Tropical Americana.” 
Paul Bowles states in “The Point of View” that the aim is “to present a 
poetically apt version of life as it is lived by the peoples of tropical America... 
the tragic, ludicrous, violent, touching spectacle of a whole vast region still 
alive and kicking, as here it welcomes, there it resists, the spread of so-called 
civilization, . . .” 

Ramén Beteta presents a description of the devouring jungle in “Chewing- 
Gum Land,” Bertrand Flornoy describes “Shrinking the Heads,” and there 
are excellent translations of fragments of the Popol Vuh, Chilam Balam, 
Aztec poems, “Two Documents—Examples of Tropical Journalism,” and a 
contemporary short story, “The Buzzard.” 


F, H. S. 


“En el nombre de América esta al presagio de su destino.”—-Gutierre Tibén, 
in the Revista Belga, II: 70-73, Octubre, 1945, gives a new and detailed 
etymology of America, “crisol de razas, de culturas y de almas, en un prévido 
clima de fraternidad humana. “Y de ese crisol surge el hombre nuevo: el 
hombre americano. .. . 

“ ‘América’ se puede interpretar como ‘La tierra de los hombres industriosos 
y potentes’: significado etimolégico que parece una anticipacién de su 
destino. ... 

En el nombre de este continente esta su presagio. ¢Se debe juzgar este hecho 
como el resultado de una sorprendente reunién de circunstancias fortuitas? 
Es indudable que si. Con todo, no se puede negar que tan asombrosa corre- 
spondencia es una obra maestra del Acaso.” 


F. H. S. 


“Good Neighbors in Boxcars—A Needlessly-Bungled Job.”—Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper, in the Commonweal, XLIII: 65-68, November 2, 1945. “That many of 
them will be lifelong ambassadors of hate we cannot doubt or help,” comments 
Miss Cooper as she concludes her recital of the intolerable and disgraceful 
living conditions and treatment given Mexican workers who came here in good 
faith to work on our railroads. And though it is late she begs for at least a 
Congressional investigation. 
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In spite of promised interpreters, explanations in Spanish, English lessons, 
most frequently all were lacking, resulting in the neglect of illness and proper 
care in accidents, as well as exploitation by unscrupulous practitioners. And 
“one high Washington official commented that the Mexicans ‘would get used 
to it,’” when told of the discriminatory practices to which they had been 
subjected in some localities. 

Naturally the contracts had provided for “proper compensation and decent 
living conditions, comparable to those ‘enjoyed by domestic workers engaged 
in the same work in the same region. .. .”” But unfortunately adequate plans 
for supervision were not made and those who “came here to know our coun- 
try” were to learn “what ignorance, illwill, and selfishness can do to the most 
exalted principles ever coined.” 

F. 


“Where Colonels Give Orders to Generals.”—Ray Josephs, in the New York 
Times Magazine, 8, 43-44, November 4, 1945, asks how an army constantly 
in upheaval, losing favor since June 1943, and repudiated by more than ninety 
per cent of the Argentine population, can remain in power, being as it is for 
the Argentine people an army of occupation? And how did it get its power? 
He finds the answer in the army’s training and influence, discipline and or- 
ganization, flaming faith in its patriotism and program, ruthless determina- 
tion for power, and the arms to back it up, and “fear of what might happen to 
the army should it let go the reins and permit a truly democratic government 
to take over.” 

The military clique is rin by a secret lodge known as the G.O.U., Grupo 
de Oficiales Unidos, comprising the majority of the officers’ corps, about six 
thousand in an army of some eighty thousand and “resembling in many ways the 
Prussian militarists, who were their inspiration.” Nevertheless the majority 
do not come from the old estancia families, but from the ambitious middle 
class, where is also found the pro-democratic opposition. The officers’ thinking, 
action, and tradition is distinguished by the intensity with which they have 
pursued their careers. And the type is self-perpetuating since “no outsider, 
reservist, or non-career man has ever risen to top rank in Argentina . . . and 
the permanent officers’ corps pass on the admission of cadets to the Colegio,” 
Argentina’s West Point. 

“There is nothing democratic about the Argentine Army, and the officers 
want it that way. This, of course, is in the Prussian tradition, which dates 
back in Argentina to 1912 and the development of the modern army,” when 
Wilhelm von Faupel, “monocle-wearing, heel-clicking Prussian military in- 
structor to the Argentine army, arrived under contract to help reorganize the 
previously French-trained force. Von Faupel spoke excellent Spanish, knew 
the Latin temperament and found quick favor with the militarists. He brought 
in the goosestep, to which Argentina’s army still marches today . . . German 
equipment and tactics. 

“But most important, von Faupel brought in the philosophy of army thinking, 
which has been a guiding pattern for the military. He was later to become 
Hitler’s representative in the Spanish Civil War and founder of der Fuehrer’s 
Ibero-American Institute, which planned German military and economic pene- 
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tration in this hemisphere. He stressed the fundamental concept of the milita- 
rists’ duty to take over the civilian administration when they left the latter 
had failed.” 

To Germany went many young Argentine officers, among them, “of course, 
Colonel Perén who received specialized training both in Italy and Germany.” 
German-Argentine ties were further cemented by loans freely made to Argentine 
officers by German banks, and the presentation of stocks and board memberships 
to influential officers. “In return the Germans received favored attention 
which, according to a report of the United States Department of State, con- 
tinues to allow ninety-eight Nazi firms with known holdings of more than 
$200,000,000 to continue operations in Argentina almost unmolested—as well 
as contracts for equipment, construction work, and supplies.” But the Germans’ 
broader aim was “seeking to create in Latin America a powerful military 
group in its own image, both for use in its own world and as a New World 
refuge for the future. 

“The Prussian hand behind the scenes could rarely be seen. In fact, the 
whole aim was to swing the Argentine militarists to the German point of 
view without their realizing that it was foreign.” This “enabled it to act just 
the way the Germans wanted it to without anything so crude as an order or a 
command having to be given. . . . From this developed the G.O.U., super- 
nationalistic, bitterly anti-foreign and especially anti-Uncle Sam. It concen- 
trated on the colonels, who under Argentina’s army set-up were, and are today, 
in a strategic position,” usually being the highest ranking officers in contact 
with troops, whom they taught “principles of respect for authority, personal 
loyalty, belief in the duty of the military to ‘act as guardians of the people 
being despoiled by dishonest politicians’ and the need to save the country 
and ‘give Argentina her place in the sun.’” 

Perén has established, for the first time in Argentine history, garrisons in 
every province and territory, and the militarists have “run things to suit 
themselves with no Congress to hold up appropriations, no press to criticize,” 
obscure officers placing their “families on the public payroll” and spending 
“cash in unheard-of quantities, ... There has, of course, been no public ac 
counting . . . but the things it bought are very much in evidence . . . Con- 
struction has not slackened with the end of the fighting in Europe and pro- 
democratic Argentines have not hesitated to point out that the arms are being 
developed not only as a threat to Argentina’s neighbors, but to keep the 
unarmed Argentine people from rising up to regain control of their govern- 
ment... .” 

Though there are officers who would like “to take their gains and go back 
to their barracks,” they dare not for fear of public reprisals, trials, or the 
revelation of profiteering or German links. They would permit elections, were 
they sure of controlling or guiding them into a “transition government ac- 
ceptable to them.” But the Argentine people are sure that democracy and the 
military régime are irreconcilable, and one of the high spots on the program 
of the democratic leaders is the complete reorganization of the military 
training system which will take time, they feel, but is absolutely necessary. 


F. H. S. 
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“Spain Divided.”—Gabriel Javsicas, in Harper's, CLXXXXI, 425-430, No- 
vember, 1945. Spain’s issues today are precisely the same as in 1936 before 
the intervention of Russia, with Anarchists and Separatists at one extreme 
and landowners, clergy, and army officers who supported Franco at the other. 
“Thus Spain is the only country on the Continent where there is no significant 
movement seeking to replace the Fascist totalitarian state with another totali- 
tarian state of the Communist variety.” It is curious, in fact, the author goes 
on to state, that “everywhere in Europe or Spanish America where the struggle 
between Fascism and Communism became acute, it ended in an almost un- 
opposed Fascist victory—everywhere, that is, except in Spain, and Spain alone 
had no Communist movement of any real significance.” 

The fact that Franco describes Anarchists and all other opponents as “Reds” 
may have something to do with our own ignorance of the Anarchist move- 
ment in Spain, “because we have never had anything remotely like it in this 
country. In American terms, the equivalent would be a militant labor move- 
ment which believed fanatically in states’ rights and in a ‘free enterprise’ 
system run by farmers’ cooperatives and factory workers, and which wanted 
government by town meetings on the New England model, with little or no 
authority in the hands of the federal administration” And “Franco and his 
German and Italian sponsors” won in Spain precisely because when the 
western democracies refused to help the Republic, “Moscow immediately tried 
to build up the feeble Communist organization in Spain by suppressing the 
Anarchist and Socialist unions. . . .” 

The Spanish man-in-the-street, remembering Roosevelt’s speeches distri- 
buted by the OWI, is sure that Spain “cannot be left indefinitely a prey to 
‘the forces of evil.’ . . . Gil Robles, exiled head of the CEDA, the Catholic 
party, told me that ‘it is inconceivable that Spain should be left a Fascist 
island in the sea which drowned the Axis!’ 

“Yet there is no concrete evidence to justify these hopes for aid from 
abroad, The announced policy of both America and Britain is ‘hands off.’” 
Nor can the old Castilian ruling class, which came into power only about a 
century ago, and which had the government appropriate the communal lands 
of the peasant villages, be counted on to aid in the return to liberal govern- 
ment. For they are “uncompromisingly opposed to all reforms” and the land- 
owners “have worked out, instead, a technique of suppressing popular rebel- 

lions by provoking them at times and in places convenient to themselves. . . .” 
But the “army is unquestionably the strongest of the three partners which 
make up the old ruling class. Without its full support the landowners and 
clergy could never have succeeded in preventing every modern reform during 
the century in which they have held power.” 

The author is convinced that the only hope for Spain’s liberation lies in the 
western democracies’ recognition of the exiled autonomous governments of 
the Catalonians and Basques, supporting them in their long struggle to break 
away from Castile. And just as Franco has been forced to withdraw from 
Tangier, so would he be compelled to withdraw from those provinces, And 
since “virtually all non-Castilian provinces of Spain aspire to local self- 
government, the recognition of Catalonian and Basque independence would 
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at once invoke demands in Galicia, Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia for similar 
recognition. The position of all these provinces is not unlike that of the 
original thirteen colonies of the British crown on the American continent... . 
In supporting these aspirations the Allies would avoid most of the prickly . 
ideological issues. . .. They would confine themselves solely to the support of 
local self-government, in the conduct of which the Spanish peoples have shown 
a capacity excelling any other European people. .. . 

“With the exception of the Madrid ruling class and its supporters, all Spain 
would welcome Allied aid for the decentralization of the state as a true act of 
liberation, and there is at least a good chance that such a program could be 
carried through without bloodshed.” For the old ruling class could not long 
survive, once Castilian domination is broken and the peasants had accomplished 
the long overdue agrarian reforms. 

F. H. S. 


“Spain Versus Franco.”—Emilio Verdad, in the New Republic, CXIII, 595- 
597, November 5, 1945. In spite of the fact that “republican opposition to 
Franco has generally been presented to the American public in terms of 
picturesque and heroic guerrilla activities, or Communists seeking to draw 
Spain into the Soviet sphere of influence,” it is conceded privately by such 
a monarchist as the exiled Gil Robles that no fewer than seventy per cent 
would support a republican régime if permitted a free election. Franco’s hold, 
“with the backing of five per cent of the Spanish people . . . can be largely 
explained in terms of his brutally repressive measures and the anomalous 
diplomatic and economic policies of the Anglo-Americans.” 

The Alianza Nacional de Fuerzas Democraticas, well-organized opposition 
group in Spain, including rightists and all leftist factions except Communists, 
numbers between three hundred thousand and five hundred thousand. Its thirty 
thousand active members in Madrid nearly equal the total guerrilla forces and 
exceed by some ten thousand the entire Communist Party membership. It was 
organized in December, 1943, when it issued a manifesto advocating non- 
violent restoration of the Republic, free elections, and approval of the Atlantic 
Charter. But it was dealt a devastating blow in December, 1944, when a 
Falangist agent, Luis Alfaro, posing as an exile, and with forged letters pur- 
porting to be from Martinez Barrio and Miguel Maura, gained the confidence 
of some republican leaders, resulting in a series of raids and arrests in which 
some three thousand members were apprehended. And this at a time when 
Allied representatives in Spain had been urging the Alianza leaders not to 
provoke strikes and possible crises when the European war was at its height, 
and the United States Ambassador, unknown to the leaders at that time, was 
urging that Spanish maquis in France be disarmed and removed from the 
border “since their incursions might stimulate a popular revolt.” 

Though few of the Alianza members have firearms, those in Madrid are 
certain that with merely armband identification they could assume control of 
the governing and policing of the capital, if the Allies would make it clear 
to Franco that they were supporting the republican restoration in Spain. But 
the “guerrilleros,” ill-provisioned as they are, could “nowhere challenge the 
regular army forces.” 
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The effects on the resistance movement of the current wave of arrests and 
executions cannot yet be estimated. Between August 25 and September 3 
more than a thousand were arrested, over five hundred in the Madrid area, 
and large-scale detentions, sometimes with summary execution, were still re- 
ported in October. Among the early arrests there were thirty Masons and 
nearly one hundred Communists, but invariably all are classed as “Reds,” and 
nearly all appeared before the “Military Tribunal for the Repression of 
Masonry and Communism, empowered to try Masons, Communists and others 
of ‘similar’ beliefs . .. which may be considered as counter to . . . fundamental 
state institutions.” Accusations, which may even antedate the Civil War, 
bring sentences of from twelve to thirty years’ imprisonment, or death. “In 
the scientific torture of prisoners to obtain information or to break them 
mentally and physically, there is little that the Gestapo-trained police and 
prison wardens have failed to learn from their Nazi prototypes. . . . Hundreds 
of Spanish Republicans have disappeared, never to be heard from again, into 
the underground torture chambers of the Seguridad, beneath the Puerta del 
Sol. .. . During the past year the executions of political prisoners, often with- 
out trial, have frequently exceeded one thousand monthly. . . .” 

Not only does Franco have tens of thousands of secret police in every trade 
and profession, but there is the more recently formed Guardia de Franco 
composed mostly of Blue Division veterans, some of whom are specially trained 
for suppressing riots, others for listening in on conversations, primarily in 
workers’ cafés, in addition to “his uniformed ‘guardians of anti-Republican 
liberties, the regular police, the Guardias Civiles and an estimated seventy- 
five thousand officers who control 750,000 troops. 

“Largely unarmed, subject to imprisonment or death if caught in possession 
of a weapon, liable to search or arrest without warrant, and if they have a 
‘political record’ allowed to travel only by special permit, it is not surprising 
that Spanish Republicans take a cynical view of statements by Anglo-American 
officials that the people of Spain should be the ones to eliminate Franco and 
choose their own government... .” 


F. H. S. 


“Iglesia y Democracia en Espafia.”—Alfredo Mendizdbal, in the Revista 
Belga, I1: 20-27, Octubre, 1945, offers a historical review of Christianity in 
Spain in which he would explain the difficulties today attendant upon the re- 
ligious reconciliation of Spanish republicans and their vencedores, who “con- 
tinuian cinco afios después de su precario triunfo, excluyendo a los vencidos de 
la comunidad nacional y aun exterminando a los que encuentran al alcance de 
su mano, por el brutal procedimiento de la supresién fisica en no pocos casos, y 
por el mds maquiavélico de la conversién forzosa. . . .” 

Sr. Mendizdbal asks how this has been possible in a country where for 
centuries the great defenders of human liberties and rights have been such 
men as San Isidoro de Sevilla, the Dominican Francisco de Vitoria, Bartolomé 
de las Casas, the Jesuits Francisco Suarez and Juan de Mariana, who said that 
power “para ser legitimo ha de venir del pueblo y debe estar limitado por leyes 
y sanciones, a fin de que no se convierta en abusivo para los stibditos.” 

“aSe ha desvanecido completamente el eco de aquellas nobles doctrinas que 
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tan valientemente sostuvieron la dignidad del hombre en la comunidad politica? 
Si en la Espafia de hoy alguien pretendiera publicamente hacerlas valer, caeria 
bajo las mds severas sanciones. La Democracia es cosa prohibida. Las libertades 
esenciales de la persona han sido suprimidas. Los derechos politicos fundamen- 
tales, denegados. Y todo ello por un dictador que dice inspirarse en principios 
catélicos; que ha solicitado, obtenido y coleccionado elogios, aprobaciones y 
bendiciones de la jerarquia eclesidstica, y que movilizé y lanzé a extensas 
masas de catdélicos a una lucha impia contra sus hermanos y compatriotas, 
enmascarando con el nombre de ’guerra santa’ (una escandalosa profanacién 
y una contradictio in terminis) lo que no era sino una insurreccién contra la 
Reptiblica que los generales sublevados habian jurado por su honor defender 
como régimen legitimo de la nacién.” 

And why, he further asks, was the “Declaracién colectiva del Episcopado, de 
20 de diciembre de 1931 . . . condenando la sedicién—temida como catistrofe y 
calificada de traicién” not valid in 1936, “precisamente cuando la ocasién se 
presentaba de aplicarlos? :Por qué quien dirigiera aquella ‘traicién contra la 
religién y contra la patria’ habria de recibir el titulo de salvador de la religién 
de la patria?” Whereas for the confusion and political disorder that did exist 
under the Frente Popular, “nadie podra negar que el ‘remedio’ friamente es- 
cogido y preparado, brutalmente administrado por los ‘salvadores del pais, fué 
infinitamente peor que el mal: 1,200,000 espafioles fueron muertos en la guerra 
civil; la mayoria de ellos (unos 750,000) asesinados, en ambos lados, en las 
ciudades y en pueblos.” And because “el Episcopado hubiera podido dar testi- 
monio de espiritu evangélico, colocandose como mediador para restaurar la 
nacién in vinculo pacis” and did not, but, on the contrary, covered with silence, 
when not with approving words, the crimes committed by Franco’s agents, 
"asi ha cruzado un abismo entre las masas populares y las Iglesia, de con- 
secuencias nefastas para la paz religiosa.” 

Sr. Mendizabal concludes that a solution is not only possible, but necessary, 
since in Spain the cause of civil peace is bound to that of religious peace. But 
“la Iglesia en Espafia sufre en proceso de politizacién, por incrustacién en el 
Estado. Asi aparece terriblemente comprometida y solidarizada con un sistema 
que niega la fraternidad humana y la libertad de los ciudadanos.. . 

“Hostilidad y confusionismo entre Iglesia y Estado son dos males opuestos 
que han aquejado sucesivamente a la sociedad espafiola. Los elementos que en 
la Republica quisieron separar amistosamente ambas instituciones, no fueron 
bastante fuertes y se vieron arrollados por los que a toda costa deseaban la 
lucha. Los parlamentarios catédlicos en las Cortes constituyentes no se oponian 
a la separacién como independencia reciproca de lo espiritual y de lo temporal 
en sus esferas respectivas, pero hubieron de oponerse al sectarismo y a la 
persecucién. Lo deplorable fué que esa oposicién salié después de sus cauces 
legales; y que demasiados catélicos confiaron mds en la fuerza de las armas que 
en el valor del espiritu. El problema sélo podra ser resuelto en un régimen 
democratico y en una atmésfera de libertad y de buena voluntad reciproca. La 
demagogia y el fascismo lo han falseado y envenenado. Un régimen republicano 
puede y debe devolver la paz religiosa a los espafioloes.” 

F. H. S. 
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“An Art Ramble Through Mexico.”—Bertha A. Spencer, in The Educational 
Leader, 6: 46-51, March, 1943, describes the attractions of Mexico for the 
student of art. The Mexican people, she finds, have an innate artistic sense. 
“They have modeled and woven, carved and painted, until art and their daily 
living have become one.” The author discusses the work of Diego Rivera, Jean 
Charlot, José Clemente Orozco, Romas Martinez, and Adolfo Best-Maugard, 
and tells where the best examples of their work can be viewed. She finds three 
dominant influences in Mexico, which are all reflected in their art: the Pre- 
Conquest Indian, the Spanish Colonial, and the Modern Industrial. These 
influences are pointed out in the architecture, the handicrafts, and the 
archeological ruins. The author comments on the artistic use of tile in homes, 
plazas, and public buildings. She was especially drawn to Cuernavaca, because 
of its picturesque setting, cobblestone streets, and charming homes and gardens. 

W. T. P. 


“Primary Education in Mexico.”—Harold H. Punke, in The Texas Outlook, 
27 : 40-43, October, 1943, presents data concerning the development of primary 
education in Mexico since 1921. Statistics are presented in four separate tables, 
concerning the percentage of the federal budget assigned to public education ; 
the relative percentages contributed by federal and state governments; the 
percentage of funds going to primary education as compared with other edu- 
cational levels; percentage figures of schools, teachers, and pupils, according 
to basis of support from federal, state or municipal, industry and agriculture, 
private, and other sources; the rapid development of the rural elementary 
school; and the per-teacher student load and teacher preparation in such rural 
primary schools. The author finds that since 1921 the federal government has 
contributed increasingly larger amounts to public education, varying from 
eleven to fourteen per cent of the total budget in the years 1930-39; that the 
federal support has exceeded state support since 1928; that from 1928-37 
federal activity in primary education increased substantially, while private 
agencies were of little importance; that only a small percentage of Mexico's 
children from six to fourteen regularly attend school; that primary education 
grew rapidly in rural areas in the years 1928-37; that in 1928-37 the per- 
teacher student load varied from fifty-six to thirty-three in urban areas and 
from sixty-eight to fifty-two in rural areas; and that during those years of 
the growth of the rural primary school the percentage of primary teachers 
who held normal-school diplomas decreased substantially because of the in- 
creased demand for teachers. 


W. T. P. 


“Latin America: Post-War Prospect ?”—Kalman Stein, in the Jewish Fron- 
tier, 11: 18-20, December, 1944, examines the possibilities of Latin America 
becoming a haven for Jews after the war and finds little hope in this prospect. 
A Pan American Demographic Conference held in October, 1943 in Mexico 
City resulted a year later in the issuance of a new immigration law for 
Mexico, which “gives favored treatment to nationals of Western Hemisphere 
countries and of Spain, but restricts the immigration of citizens of other 
nations.” The author finds in Latin American countries “an ever-growing 
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nativism, with all its implications,” manifested by such slogans as “Mexico 
for Mexicans,” “Argentina for Argentinians,” and “Peru for Peruvians.” 
Forced assimilation of minority groups is one of the results of this tendency. 
It has been especially evident in Brazil. Free immigration into Latin America 
has been hampered since 1930, by the introduction of “restrictive and selective 
measures.” Argentine, Brazil, and Bolivia especially have discouraged Jewish 
immigration, and pleas “on the basis of their great economic accomplishments 
in various other countries to which they were admitted . . . will most probably 
fall on deaf ears.” Even if Jewish immigration into Latin America were per- 
mitted, there is a question as to whether it would be advisable. Anti-Semitism 
has begun to flourish there, “the Latin American Catholic Church ... is far 
from friendly in many countries to the Jews,” the “drastic social and political 
changes” which Latin America is undergoing may create an environment 
unfavorable for the Jews, and “extreme assimilationist pressure” there may 
result in the loss of “Jewish identity.” The author therefore cannot share the 
hope that Latin America will become an important center of Jewish immigra- 
tion, nor does he see a “bright future for the Jews in that area.” 
W. T. P. 


“Visit to Argentine Jewry.”—Michael Traub, in the Jewish Frontier, 12: 
20-22, April, 1945, gives his impressions of the condition of the Jews in 
Argentina, received on a recent visit to that country. Although there have 
been restrictions against Jewish immigration since 1939, the number of Jews 
resident there has increased from 1,500 in 1889 to an estimated 325,000 in 1944. 
Traub found that although “no specific anti-Jewish legislation had been intro- 
duced [by the Farrell government], the new political development has cast 
its shadow over Jewish life.” He believes that “Argentine Jewry is undoubtedly 
destined to play an increasingly significant réle on the Jewish scene. In the face 
of the destruction of the European Jewish communities, the large concentra- 
tion of Jews in the Republic of Argentine is challenged to take up responsibili- 
ties in keeping with its cultural and material resources and commensurate with 
its numerical strength.” Although the large majority of the Jews in Argentina 
speak Yiddish, “Spanish is understood and increasingly spoken by the bulk 
of the Jewish population.” Traub continues, “The origin of the Jewish com- 
munity of Argentina will be for all time associated with the name of Baron 
Maurice de Hirsch who, in establishing the Jewish Colonization Association 
(ICA), laid the foundation of Jewish settlement in Argentina. . . . In the 
earlier stages of his scheme he planned to settle 25,000 Jews there annually 
and to reach within forty years a total of one million or more Jewish farmers 
in Argentina.” But Baron de Hirsch’s plans failed to materialize. “My own 
visits to the colonies convinced me of the beneficial influence exerted by the 
colonies on Jewish life in Argentina, but at the same time filled me with fore- 
bodings as to future developments.” The younger generation has been drifting 
from the agricultural colonies to the urban centers of Argentina, and especially 
to Buenos Aires, “The percentage of Jews engaged in agriculture is roughly 
five per cent... . The participation of Jews in industry has increased notice- 
ably during the war due to the expanded war-production of the country. ... 
In Argentina, as in other countries . .. Jewish economy is characterized by a 
disproportionate dependence on commerce.” The Jewish press in Buenos Aires 
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publishes in both Yiddish and Spanish. “The most disquieting feature . . . is 

the inadequacy of the Jewish educational system.” Only about 4,000, fifteen 

per cent of school-age Jewish children, attend Jewish schools in Buenos Aires. 
W. T. P. 


“On Reading and Writing.”—A. M. Withers, in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 16: 75-78, February, 1945, pleads strongly for a thorough foreign 
language training, especially in Latin, to equip students to use their own lan- 
guage with ease and distinction in reading and writing. Courses in word- 
derivation can not take the place of such training. Those who have been 
“through the mill” know this to be true. Too many Americans think it is 
effeminate to know well their own language, and they shrink from using 
unusual but expressive words. In order that Latin elements in English become 
part and parcel of a student’s knowledge, not to be forgotten when he and the 
instructor part company, he must “daily recite (for education will never get 
away from memorizing) rumpo, rumpere, rupi, ruptus, and facio, facere, feci, 
factus. ... Then indeed rupt and fect and the rest do enter into the warp and 
woof of his reading-and-writing personality.’ Words are “extraneous, soulless 
things” without such knowledge, and a reader lacking such training must 
forever have recourse to the dictionary. The apparent simplicity of a Gettys- 
burg address or a Churchill speech “only shows the extraordinary range of 
word-choice of the speakers,” and is further proof of the value of such train- 
ing. Recognizing the values of the poetic or imaginative elements in literature, 
of history, and the sciences, in preparation for reading, Withers insists that 
“the most far-reaching consideration will always be understanding of language, 
and education that neglects any of the necessities for promotion of such under- 
standing is incomplete.” 

W. T. P. 


“Standardized Tests for Aural Comprehension.”—Lillian L. Stroebe, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 29: 146-147, February, 1945, suggests the use of 
phonograph records in providing tests for aural comprehension in foreign 
languages. Calling attention to the present importance of understanding and 
speaking foreign languages, and to the success of Army methods in attaining 
these goals, she affirms that even with our present system of three, four, or 
five recitations a week, “sufficient skill in speaking and understanding can be 
gained even in one year of college work . . . provided we have small classes 
and well-prepared, skillful teachers.” A more leisurely course “will have a 
much better lasting result than an intensive high-pressure course of respec- 
tively the same classroom hours for one semester only. But whatever the 
system is, the interest in speaking and understanding should be kept up and 
tests should be devised which will help to procure a unified goal all over the 
country.” For such a purpose she believes phonograph records would be ideal. 
They could be manufactured by one of the big companies each year, for use 
all over the country, could be sent out with the same secrecy as the College 
Entrance Examination Board examinations, and, after the examinations, could 
be offered for sale to the general public. She believes such examination records 
should have several selections in the foreign language, providing for dictation, 
translation into English, and summarizing in English. Such uniform examina- 
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tions would improve and standardize the pronunciation of teachers, as well as 
have a good influence on the students. 
W. T. P. 


“Broadcasting Foreign Language Lessons by American Universities and 
Colleges.”—-Carol Atkinson, in The Modern Language Journal 29: 218-220, 
March, 1945, presents the first of three articles scheduled to appear in this 
journal concerning efforts of American colleges and universities to broadcast 
foreign language lessons. Educational programs on the radio have suffered in 
recent years at the hands of commercial programs. Looking back over the 
years since broadcasting began, “the records show that only six institutions 
of higher education have prepared French lessons to be sent via radio into 
the classroom; six have also broadcast Spanish lessons; four have offered 
radio instruction in German, and Italian lessons were attempted but once.” 
The University of Connecticut began foreign language broadcasting in 1926 
with lessons in French pronunciation. The Ohio State University has offered 
Spanish, French, and Italian instruction by radio, beginning in 1929. The State 
University of Iowa in 1930, Oregon State College in 1934, the University of 
New Mexico in 1934, Michigan State College in 1935, and the University of 
Kansas in 1936, were among the institutions continuing such instruction. The 
University of Kentucky has plans for broadcasting foreign language lessons 
in the post-war period. “In summing up this work, it can be said that nothing 
very startling or revolutionary has been accomplished although some very 
good work has been done. This type of broadcasting has been largely limited 
to those institutions which own and operate their own radio stations . . . and 
there are only thirty of these in active operation today.” Atkinson believes that 
“there are definite values to radio instruction for those who listen regularly 
and pay close attention to what is being said.” 

W. T. P. 


“Instrumental Grammar for Conversation.”—Walter V. Kaulfers, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 29: 99-111, February, 1945, outlines classroom pro- 
cedures for teaching a functional knowledge of basic elements of Spanish 
grammar by means of oral procedures. He calls his method “the snowball 
conception of language learning,” as contrasted with the more formal grammar 
presentation, which he calls “the jigsaw- e” method. He believes that the 
essentials of a language should be learned, not in conjugations, declensions, 
or paradigms, but in a way “that will be functional for real-life purposes.” 
Most conversations (as distinguished from formal discussions) consist of 
questions and answers. Practice must be given, therefore, not only in answering 
questions, but also in originating them. The grammar of the textbook should 
be recast in question-and-answer form, and practiced in small groups or in 
chorus fashion by larger groups. “To be sure, the room will at times be filled 
with voices, but does anyone wish to maintain that ability in conversation can 
be developed by silent methods? What could possibly be more inspiring to 
a well-adjusted, enthusiastic teacher than a room full of young people all 
talking in the foreign language?” The author then presents a group of verb- 
phrases for oral practice which “include most of the grammatical topics com- 
monly taught as basic essentials in first-year high-school Spanish.” These 
points include the present tense of tener; possessive adjectives ; present tense of 
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ir; disjunctive pronouns; preterite tense of ver; direct object pronouns; 
preterite tense of dar; indirect object pronouns; reflective verbs; agreement, 
comparison, and superlative of adjectives; possessive de; demonstrates; 
double negative; personal a; and a cumulative exercise for summary and 
review. Kaulfers suggests complete elimination of vosotros forms. He sug- 
gests that the teacher discourage questions from the class about grammar by 
confining questions to a five- or ten-minute “question-box period at the end 
of the practice session.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Classics Through Modern Language Spectacles.”—A. M. Withers, in 
Education, 65: 183-188, November, 1944, proposes more study of the ancient 
languages basic to the formation of the modern European languages, as a key 
to greater competence in foreign languages and in English. The deplorable lack 
of linguistic training in the education of our youth has resulted in a people 
that have no higher philosophy of human speech than concern for the ABC’s 
of whether to say went or gone; they “have no sensitivity at all to matters 
related to language style, sufficiency, and grace.” Even though an occasional 
individual, through study of a modern language, may enrich his command of 
English without a Classical education, “it can never be said that he has dis- 
covered a shorter or more adequate way than the Classics-aided approach to 
English, and besides, . . . the Classics are known all over the civilized world 
to offer many other advantages not included in the purely linguistic. Any 
cultured lawyer, historian, or philosopher can be profitably consulted upon 
that point.” Professors of law and medicine have deplored the lack of good 
writing in the literature of their fields, and many of them believe that lack of 
sufficient study of the Classics is the principal cause. “The lack of a funda- 
mental common body of knowledge of the Classics among the students” of 
law has been noted at Harvard University. A background of the Classics, 
especially of Latin, is universally recognized as essential in graduate schools 
of English. The current tendency to stress the value of being able to speak 
glibly modern foreign languages, while having no knowledge of the literatures 
of those languages, is a further manifestation of a tendency to overlook 
essential language values. Many of our educators who will not publicly endorse 
the values of language study are yet “placing their own children under Classics 
disciplines,” in recognition of those values. There is a recent tendency to look 
forward to attaining ultimate world peace through a common world language. 
Students of language, however, will shrink from accepting a common world 
language which might “cast a blight upon established languages and literature.” 
A more hopeful approach would be to see to it that “the better-educated 
minority” has “a fund of linguistic common knowledge serving as basic for 
the promotion of common linguistic interests.” What we need to “put us on our 
feet and on our way, as regards linguistic sufficiency,” is “fundamental lan- 
guage facilities of which we as a people are deprived through our thoughtless, 
unimaginative, unscientific, wholesale desertion of the Classics.” vane 


“A Junior High for Mexican-Americans.”—John H. Milor, in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 20: 160-162, March, 1945, describes the work 
of the Allesandro Junior High School in San Bernardino, California. This 
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school, located in the Mexican district of the city, is largely composed of Chil- 
dren of Mexican extraction. Milor points out, first, that such segregated schools 
have no proper place in a democratic society, and exist only because of racial 
prejudice which causes Mexicans to be housed only in certain districts of the 
city. Milor finds that the likenesses between Mexican and other children are 
much greater than their differences. Their apparent lower intelligence is 
probably due to the use of intelligence scales based on a different social back- 
ground. These children have a greater language-handicap than people realize. 
The curriculum offerings do not differ in most respects from those of the regu- 
lar junior-high school, except that often textbooks of a lower grade are used 
for those who can not profit from the regular work. Much attention must be 
given to English articulation and sentence melody. Students are given pride 
in their racial background by studying “the history and geography of Mexico 
and Mexico’s contribution to the culture and civilization of the world.” 
Spanish is taught in the school, a study which aids both their Spanish and 
their English. Wide use of the school library is encouraged. Contrary to 
general opinion, the students do not reveal unusual ability in art and music. 
In general, the same amusements, music, and styles are popular as in other 
schools. Pachuco dress is not discouraged, for the school is “more concerned 
with character than with dress fads.” 


“A Policy of Cultural Cooperation.”—-G. Howland Shaw, in The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 49-53, September, 
1944, outlines the history of cultural cooperation among peoples, and discusses 
the policy of the United States in its cultural cooperation with other nations. 
The author mentions such early cultural exchanges as the Greek’s borrowing 
from the Egyptians the system of land measurement from which geometry 
developed, the borrowing by the Romans of farming methods from other 
Mediterranean peoples, the Chinese attempts to imitate Syrian glass, from 
which the art of porcelain-making developed, the spread of so-called Arabic 
numerals from the Hindus to Europe, with the subsequent development of 
arithmetic and bookkeeping, and the borrowing of gunpowder from the Chinese, 
followed by the invention of firearms and internal combustion engines. “Cul- 
tural exchange among peoples is the shuttle that weaves the common life of 
mankind.” The great increase in cultural contacts brought about by modern 
developments in transportation and communication has caused governments 
“to take a new interest in cultural relations and to frame policies concerning 
them... . A few of these programs were framed to support political and 
military aggressions. Others were efforts to spread a national way of life 
among foreign peoples, that is, they were cultural imperialism. Others had for 
their aim the ‘selling’ of a nation or a national way of life to other peoples.” 
The American policy of cultural cooperation developed since 1938 is based 
on the following principles: (1) cultural exchanges between peoples should be 
arranged as a mutual service; (2) cultural relations between peoples should 
be reciprocal; (3) intellectual and educational influence will not be exerted so 
as to alter the culture of another people in a pre-determined way; (4) cultural 
exchanges should be between peoples, not between governments or between a 
government and foreign peoples, “In the view of the Department of State, cul- 
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tural cooperation consists of planned educational, intellectual, and artistic 
exchanges among peoples for the advantage of all concerned.” The necessity 
of restoring educational and cultural facilities destroyed by the war, for the 
benefit of all mankind, and the obligation of creating new modes of cooperation 
among the world’s peoples to obviate the necessity of using force to solve 
international problems, make a policy of cultural cooperation “a right and 
proper element in the general foreign policy of the United States Government.” 
W. T. P. 


“The World Federation of Education Associations.”"—Henry L. Smith, in 
The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 
107-112, September, 1944, describes the organization and work of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, and discusses the part it can play in 
post-war educational reconstruction. The Federation was organized in 1923 in 
Oakland, California, when about six hundred representatives from many na- 
tions came together in an international educational gathering. The aims of the 
Federation are educational, non-sectarian, and non-political. Nine biennial 
conferences have been held. Costs have been met by fees and contributions 
from members. Smith outlines some of the post-war tasks which this Federation 
must undertake. He groups them under four main heads: (1) Work in which 
the World Federation of Education Associations will be used as a clearing- 
house, such as keeping teachers informed of educational events and problems, 
passing on to others new teaching methods, sponsoring Education Week, 
compiling directories of teachers, providing outlines of national school-systems 
for study, sponsoring trips for teachers, promoting international exchange of 
teachers and students, sponsoring international exhibitions, and promoting 
studies to further world amity. (2) The promotion and holding of World 
Federation of Education Association Conferences. (3) Pioneer work in inter- 
national understanding, such as publishing the magazine World Education in 
several languages, publishing pamphlets about different countries, distributing 
stories for school use emphasizing goodwill and racial equality, giving as- 
sistance to war-torn countries in educational reconstruction, promoting peace 
among nations, placing foreign students in schools and training institutions, 
and aiding in establishing a World Bureau of Education. (4) Promotion of 
the fundamentals of the democratic way of life. Educators must work for uni- 
versal brotherhood, in order that future generations may enjoy it. 

W. T. P. 


“Professional Organizations in Education.”—Frank W, Hubbard, in The 
Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 113- 
121, September, 1944, outlines the present activities of many educational or- 
ganizations of the United States in the field of international relations, and 
suggests means of improving and coordinating those activities. The types of 
interests and activities of these groups he classifies under the four general 
heads of Pacifistic, Comparative, Cultural, and Eclectic. He classifies the de- 
vices and techniques used as convention topics; plays, pageants, and exhibits ; 
study conferences; motion pictures; books, bulletins, and leaflets; magazine 
articles; bibliographies; resolutions; committees; and newsletters. Although 
the author makes no pretense of completeness in his coverage, he lists the 
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following professional associations that are active in promoting international 
relations: the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (NEA) ; the American Association of Junior Colleges; the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges (NEA) ; the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish; the American Council on Education; the American 
Federation of Teachers; the American Library Association; the Association 
for Childhood Education; the Department of Adult Education (NEA); the 
Department of Elementary-School Principals (NEA); the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (NEA); the International Educa- 
tion Assembly ; the Liaison Committee for International Education; the Modern 
Language Association of America; the Music Educators’ National Conference 
(NEA); the National Association of Secondary-School Principals (NEA); — 
the National Catholic Education Association; the National Council for Social 
Studies (NEA); and the National Education Association. To improve the 
functioning of these organizations in the field of international relations, the 
author suggests that they formulate more clearly their policies, state their 
specific goals, assign funds to the carrying out of their projects, avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, cooperate with similar organizations in other countries, seek 
direct contacts with other countries, seek the aid of the Federal Government in 
developing plans, and inform the public of their activities. The more than a 
million teachers in the United States can accomplish much if they “accept the 
obligations of education as an instrument of international goodwill and co- 
operation.” 
W. T. P. 


“On the Values of Studies.”—A. M. Withers, in The Classical Outlook, 22: 
30-31, December, 1944, discusses the validity of the evidence in E. L. Thorn- 
dike’s “The Values of Studies in Relation to Character,” published in School 
and Society for March 6, 1943. The purpose of Thorndike’s article was “to 
reveal that 256 post-high-school adults, 155 of them teachers, rated Latin, 
- French, German, Spanish, Italian, algebra, and geometry lower than English 
composition and literature, physics and chemistry, history, and athletics, with 
the evident conclusion that here is excellent proof that they are lower.” 
Withers points out that algebra and geometry cannot “be violently separated 
from the natural sciences,” that there are not “thick and lofty walls between 
English on the one hand, and Latin and French on the other,” that the fact that 
these persons “dropped their algebra and geometry into the nearest ash-can 
after leaving college doors” has no bearing on their value as educative subjects, 
that English composition is not an “appealing exercise” if it is “unaided by the 
positive linguistic enrichments which comparison and contrast of English with 
the languages that went into its making brings,” that the students’ sentimental 
preference for English literature and history rather than for Latin and 
mathematics has no bearing on the intrinsic worth of these subjects, and that 
the assumption that athletics make for character development is unfounded. 
Withers concludes that general popular ratings of the values of school-subjects 
have little to do with a determination of the values of such subjects by a 
cultivated person. 


W. T. P. 


REVIEWS... 


S. Donan, Associate Editor 
and the Editor 


Boscn Grimpera, Pepro, La formacién de los pueblos de Espatia. Mexico: 
Imprenta Universitaria, 1945. Paper. xxx, 424 pp. 71 laminas y 12 mapas. 
México ha tenido el acierto y la nobleza de ofrecer hospitalidad y medios de 

vida a muchos eruditos espafioles, De ellos, uno de los mds destacados es el 

doctor Pedro Bosch Gimpera, antiguo director del Museo Arqueolégico y 

rector de la Universidad de Barcelona. Es en la actualidad profesor en la 

Escuela Nacional de Antropologia, dependencia de la Universidad Nacional 

de México, que le ha publicado esta obra, que por su extensién y naturaleza 

hubiera sido dificil sacar a luz sin ese apoyo. 

Es esta obra producto de muchos afios de estudio de las primitivas culturas 
de la Peninsula Ibérica; resultado de pacientes andlisis y clasificaciones de 
objetos pertenecientes a remotas civilizaciones hallados en diferentes lugares de 
la Peninsula. 

El autor se propone presentar en este libro una “sintesis de la evolucién del 
poblamiento de la Peninsula Ibérica que comprenda los tiempos primitivos 
pre-romanos y se enlace con la época de la formacién histérica de los pueblos 
espafioles, en la Edad Media.” Tratase de un admirable trabajo de sistematiza- 
cién y sintesis de los estudios de prehistoria de la Peninsula Ibérica llevados a 
cabo hasta nuestros dias. El sefior Bosch habia ya comenzado estos trabajos de 
sistematizacién en una extensa monografia que apareciéd en el Boletin de la 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo en 1922, continuado luego en su Etnografia de la 
Peninsula Ibérica, 1932, y en numerosos trabajos posteriores. En todos ellos 
priva el rigor cientifico y el absoluto dominio de las fuentes y datos histéricos, 
ora procedan de hallazgos arqueolégicos, ora de autores antiguos. 

La obra va dividida en diez capitulos. En el primero se presenta un sucinto 
cuadro de la topografia del pais, haciendo resaltar su complejidad, asi como 
la de su clima, vegetacién y medios de vida. Si a esa complejidad afiadimos el 
aluvién de invasiones que complican la composicién étnica se comprenderd 
por qué se hace dificil la unificacién y dominio de toda la Peninsula. En los 
siguientes capitulos se estudian los varios grupos étnicos y su aportacién 
cultural. 

A través del estudio de hallazgos fésiles y ejemplos de arte rupreste con- 
servados en cuevas se deducen los habitos y desarrollo de gentes primitivas, y se 
fecha su presencia en Espafia, Ya desde los periodos paleolitico y neolitico se 
definen dos grupos de espafioles: los del norte, y los del sur, de diferente 
caracter. Escasas facilidades de comunicacién y variedad de medios de vida 
han contribuido a perpetuar los rasgos regionales entre los espafioles. 

No es posible fijar los elementos de la poblacién paleolitica de Espafia. Lo que 
si sabemos es que en ese remoto periodo pasaron de la caza al pastoreo, y se 
hicieron sedentarios. Por entonces la cultura de los iberos de Almeria comienza 
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a extenderse por el sureste de Espafia y a Catalufia. Ese periodo se fija entre 
2700 y 2500 a. de J.C.; periodo contempordneo con el desarrollo del estilo del 
vaso campaniforme en el centro de Espafia, “El vaso campaniforme no tiene 
ningun paralelo seguro en Oriente, surgiendo en la peninsula como un desarrollo 
natural de la cultura de las cuevas.” Ese estilo de vaso se extiende a otras 
regiones de Europa a través de los grupos pirenaicos. 

La poblacién indigena de la Peninsula parece estabilizarse durante la edad 
del bronce (1900-900 a. de J.C.). No hay entonces nuevas inmigraciones ni 
grandes desplazamientos de los pueblos peninsulares. Durante ese periodo de 
transicién a la edad del hierro el centro de gravedad de la Peninsula ya no se 
halla en el sureste de Espafia, Se ha desplazado hacia la Baja Andalucia y 
las costas portuguesas y gallegas. “Las diferencias entre las viejas culturas 
desaparecen y aquellas se unifican en general con la de Almeria.” Es decir, 
que se unifican con la cultura de los iberos, 

Las primeras bandas célticas Ilegan a Espafia a través de Catalufia hacia 
900 a. de J.C. Siguen otras oleadas hasta la llegada de los belgas hacia 600. 
Las conquistas célticas causaron una gran transformacién de los pueblos de la 
mayor parte de ja Peninsula, La toponimia conserva nombres de lugares que 
indican el movimiento de las oleadas célticas en la Peninsula. Penetraron por 
Catalufia y se extendieron a la meseta castellana llegando hasta Asturias, 
Galicia y Portugal. El periodo de mayor apogeo de los celtas en la Peninsula 
fué entre los siglos VII y II a. de J.C. No pudiendo conquistarla toda mantu- 
vieron su poderio en el centro, en el oeste y en el norte, mezclandose con los 
indigenas, “de los que aparentemente desaparecié todo rastro.” De su fusién 
con los iberos nacieron los celtiberos, que empezaron a decaer a la llegada de 
los romanos. La cultura céltica se mantuvo en Galicia y Asturias, gracias a 
su agreste terreno. La aportacién céltica es de gran importancia en el desarrollo 
de la vida econédmica de Espafia. Bajo su dominio se propagé la vida urbana; 
ellos extendieron el cultivo del trigo en grande escala; desarrollaron la indus- 
tria del hierro. E] temple de sus espadas fué celebrado por los romanos. 

Al sur los grupos tartesios e iberos pronto se confunden, al parecer asimilados 
por éstos, Mas tarde toda la Peninsula sera llamada Iberia, a causa de la 
mayor fuerza de la cultura ibérica. Algunos grupos del norte como los 
cantabros, los vascos y los catalanes sufrieron menos la influencia de la cultura 
ibérica. Desde el siglo VI al IV a. de J.C. el centro de la cultura y riqueza 
de Espafia se hallaba entre los pueblos del grupo tartesio del sur y sureste. 
Poco a poco el influjo griego y el de los iberos se extiende a otras partes de la 
Peninsula hasta darle cierta unidad a la cultura de todos los territorios ibéricos. 
“Las notas comunes a todos los iberos y aun a todos los pueblos primitivos de 
Espafia parecen haber sido: el espiritu de independencia y de oposiciédn a 
dominios forasteros, el orgullo, el sentido de la hospitalidad, el ser asequibles al 
trato benévolo y resistentes al altanero, la ingenuidad y credulidad, a la vez que 
la indolencia e inconstancia para empresas largas, la divisién con tendencias 
a la anarquia.” Esos son todavia los rasgos primordiales del pueblo espafiol de 
nuestros dias, lo que indica la vitalidad de las caracteristicas étnicas. 

Contra la opinién de otros arquedlogos, no cree el sefior Bosch que las 
colonias fenicias hayan empezado en Espafia antes del siglo IX. Las expedi- 
ciones maritimas de los fenicios por el Mediterraneo no consta que hayan 
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llegado a Espafia hasta fines del siglo IX, y entonces sdlo a pequefias islas 
frente a Cadiz. El desarrollo del comercio fenicio con los tartesios, su fundacién 
de Malaga y otras colonias pertenecen al siglo VII. Los hallazgos arqueolégicos 
descubiertos en Cadiz son de épocas tardias y nada establecen con respecto a 
su primitiva fundacién. 

En el siglo VI se intensifica el comercio de los griegos con los tartesios del 
sur de Espafia. Lo mismo que los fenicios, los griegos venian en busca de 
metales, Su influencia es enorme en Espafia y otros paises mediterraneos. El 
sefior Bosch se ha ocupado de su aportacién artistica en L’Art Grec a 
Catalunya, Barcelona, 1938. 

Las luchas entre griegos y cartagineses en Sicilia tuvieron sus repercusiones 
en Espafia, a partir de 350 a. de J.C. Por entonces empiezan los cartagineses 
a consolidar su dominio en el sur de Espafia. En ese periodo, Emporion, el gran 
centro comercial y cultural de los griegos en Espafia, se hallaba en su mayor 
apogeo. Se mantuvo hasta la guerra ptinica de Anibal. 

La evolucién de los pueblos de Espafia y su asimilacién pacifica de las in- 
fluencias griegas fueron interrumpidas por los cartagineses, y particularmente 
por la romanizacién. La romanizacién, y luego la iglesia, fueron fuerzas 
unificadoras que dieron a la Peninsula Ibérica cierta apariencia de unidad 
nacional. Pero esa unidad, lo mismo que la espiritual con que sofiaron los 
Reyes Catdélicos, era y sigue siendo hoy dia, s6dlo aparente, Donde prevalecia 
hasta cierto punto era en los municipios con sus fueros y espiritu democratico. 
En lo nacional dominaban las banderias y el espiritu de rebeldia andrquica. 
La disciplina impuesta por el absolutismo romano decae con la Ilegada de los 
godos y el pueblo recupera su antigua individualidad. Igual fracaso sufrieron 
los Austrias en sus esfuerzos centralizadores. 

La venida de los musulmanes poco contribuyo a la unificacién del pais. 
Ellos mismos no eran sino un mosaico de grupos antagénicos en constantes 
rebeliones y guerras intestinas. 

En el ultimo capitulo, el mas extenso de todos, presenta el autor un resumen 
de la evolucién de las diferentes regiones de Espafia a partir de la caida del 
Imperio. Las invasiones godas y musulmanas enriquecieron la cultura espafiola, 
pero las caracteristicas del pueblo indigena sufrieron poco quebranto, Se 
enriquece la cultura asimismo por medio de la aportacién de los peregrinos 
que en la Edad Media afluian al santuario compostelano. 

La falta de sentido politico por parte de los reyes, comenzando por Alfonso 
VI, ha retardado y obstaculizado la unidad politica de Espafia. Su politica 
autoritaria estaba refiida con la organizacién democratica de los municipios, 

El sefior Bosch mantiene acertadamente, en mi concepto, que la colonizacién 
de América por parte de Espafia “contribuyé a despoblar y a mantener el 
empobrecimiento de la economia interior de Espafia.” 

Tal es la obra que acabamos de resumir. E] texto va ilustrado por copiosas 
notas bibliograficas y aclaratorias, colocadas a la conclusién de cada capitulo. 
Al final vienen varias paginas de addenda et corrigenda en que se pone el 
material al dia, aprovechando las publicaciones que vieron la luz durante el 
tiempo transcurrido entre la terminacién del manuscrito y su publicacién. 
Termina con un indice detallado que comprende mds de sesenta pdginas. Las 
ilustraciones contenidas en 71 laminas, y los doce mapas estan colocados al 
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final en orden cronolégico, segiin el periodo de cultura que representan. Los 

mapas, casi todos obra del autor, indican centros arqueolégicos 0 movimientos 

de pueblos estudiados en el texto. 

La obra contiene algunas erratas, no todas registradas por el autor, nada 
extrafio tratandose de una obra tan extensa y tan repleta de fechas y minuciosos 
detalles, El lector podr4 facilmente subsanar la mayor parte de ellas. Sélo 
me permito llamar la atencién a cierta confusa referencia biobliografica de la 
pagina XXVI de la Introduccién. El tomo de la Historia de Espaiia dirigida 
por Ramén Menéndez Pidal que contiene el extenso estudio de Bosch y 
Aguado sobre “La conquista de Espafia por Roma,” publicado en 1935, no es 
el primer tomo, sino el tomo II, aunque si el primero en salir a luz. El tomo I 
todavia no ha salido, que sepamos. El tomo III (no el II, segiin el texto) con 
el estudio del periodo visigodo aparecié en 1940. En otros lugares de la obra 
se ponen bien estas referencias bibliograficas, y este descuido queda perfecta- 
mente aclarado. Por cierto que el capitulo sobre la escritura y el libro escrito 
por Agustin Millares Carlo para ese tomo III aparece bajo otro nombre. 
Igual indecencia se ha cometido con otros escritores republicanos, cuyos 
nombres se omiten en recientes reimpresiones de las obras que tenian publicadas 
en las colecciones Labor y de Clasicos Castellanos. 

AcapitTo Rey 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Doyie, Henry Grattan (Editor-in-Chief), and OrHers, A Handbook on the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, With Special Reference to Latin 
America. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. Paper. x, 395 pp. 
Price, $1.48. 


Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese have never had a handbook of their 
profession answering the thousands of questions that any conscientious teacher 
asks himself: “Where can I get . . .? Where is there a bibliography of . . .? 
Why I should I teach . . .? What should I teach . . .? When shall I 
teach . . .? What method of teaching shall I use? What is the address of 
the . . . Book Company? Where shall I apply for a job? Who is interested 
in . . .? All these and innumerable other questions are answered in this 
Handbook by Dean Doyle and his collaborators. ; 

Dean Doyle had the original idea for this Handbook, and proposed it to 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in the spring of 1943. 
After a few months of discussion the project was approved, and funds were 
granted for the salaries of the Contributing Editors and for secretarial help. 
Mrs, Eddie Ruth Hutton, Miss Ruth Clare Jackson, Dr. Madeline Wallis 
Nichols and Miss Elizabeth Roby were Contributing Editors, and each wrote 
up one or more articles on specially prepared topics. Mrs. Hutton described 
the popular interest in, as well as the value of the Hispanic languages. Miss 
Roby discussed vocational opportunities. Dr. Nichols gave a brief history of 
the teaching of these languages in the United States, and of the preparation of 
teachers as this has changed during the past century. Miss Jackson analyzed 
the methodology of teaching. In addition to these “Staff” contributions, chapters 
were prepared by Dr. William Berrien of the Rockefeller Foundation, now 
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of Harvard University, on “The Study of Portuguese”; Dr. René d’Harnon- 
court of the Office of Indian Affairs on “Opportunities in the Field of Art”; 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston of the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education, on “Methods of Teaching a | 
Foreign Language”; and Dr. Charles Seeger, Chief of the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union, on “Opportunities in the Field of Music.” Dean 
Doyle not merely supervised and edited the whole undertaking, but wrote the 
Foreword and a chapter called “A Look at the Future,” and supplied additions 
to the text and bibliographies, 

Teachers who have been in the profession even a few years must be aware 
of the fact that no one voice has been raised so persistently, so systematically 
and so high-heartedly in behalf of the modern foreign languages as has that 
of Henry Grattan Doyle. Editor of Hispania, and formerly Editor of the 
Modern Language Journal, he has for more than twenty years used every 
means of encouraging both the teachers and the teaching of all the modern 
foreign languages, and particularly—as is only natural—Spanish and Portu- 
guese. In this Handbook he has made one of the most valuable contributions to 
the art of good teaching in his favorite field. 

Dean Doyle had conscientious, painstaking assistance from his staff. In 
this kind of book there is endless hunting, sorting, and arranging of titles 
for the bibliographies which accompany each chapter. If the bibliographies 
are carefully and thoroughly compiled, a handbook is good. In this Handbook 
the best feature is undoubtedly these bibliographies, Dean Doyle mentions in 
the Foreword that bibliographies are out of date even before a book is 
published. While it is true that an occasional title may already be out of date, 
and an occasional publisher may have changed his address, the validity of this 
whole work remains high. 

It may appear to some teachers that the first two chapters are not at all 
necessary (“Popular Interest in the Study of Spanish and Portuguese” and 
“The Value of the Study of Spanish and Portuguese”). The teacher ought 
to know the value of these languages, and he is probably conscious of various 
evidences of popular interest. If he will read these chapters with care, he will 
find, however, that he has only scratched the surface of the subject. He will 
find that interest is not confined to colleges and universities. Churches, civic 
groups, women’s clubs, and Government agencies are shown to have initiated 
steps toward more than a casual study of Spanish and Portuguese, 

Dean Doyle and his staff have performed a particularly useful service in 
detailing the many ways in which Government agencies can help the teacher 
by providing materials of one kind or another. These same agencies offer one 
of the best fields for potential jobs for the student who knows languages, and 
the Handbook goes into this matter more thoroughly than any previous 
publication, as far as this reviewer knows. Here a word of warning is in 
order. Government agencies are continually changing, and right now quite 
as much as during the war. Many are going out of business. Others are being 
revamped and put under a few of the older agencies, There is a tendency to 
put many functions under the State Department which it never had before. 
For instance, it now has most of the former functions of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Office of War Information, and the Office of Strategic 
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Services. It was recently announced that one branch of the State Department 
would employ about two thousand persons, and be devoted to the collecting 
and arranging of international information. It is a certainty that a student of 
languages would fit in such a setup far better than one without languages. The 
teacher who is interested in knowing more about Government and the ways 
it can serve our professional interests must check continually on its organiza- 
tions and its reorganizations, particularly in the next few years. 

Special praise must be given to Dr. Seeger and Dr. d’Harnoncourt for their 
discussions concerning opportunities in the fields of art and music. While 
technically outside the profession, they have undoubted compétence in viewing 
the utility of languages in their fields. Dr. Nichols, in her chapter on the 
history of language teaching, does well to recall the long and distinguished 
record of the early Harvard professors, Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell, 
and their successor, J. D. M. Ford. Quite apart from the brilliance of these 
men, their insistence on learning certain modern foreign languages and 
literatures with extreme thoroughness may explain in some degree the ex- 
traordinary success they had. Praise also is due Dr. William Berrien for his 
excellent article on the value of (Brazilian) Portuguese. The profession does 
not know much concerning the Brazilian “cultural pattern,” from which Dr. 
Berrien claims “so many nations might learn with profit lessons in race rela- 
tions and social democracy” (p. 45). 

Dean Doyle, in his chapter on the future of the profession, rightly emphasizes 
the necessity for continual improvement in teaching standards: “Our greatest 
problem is, as always, the teacher. We need better trained teachers, and that 
means better standards for selecting, training, and certifying teachers” (p.240). 
He criticizes the custom in too many states of allowing anyone to teach a 
language who has had two years of college study of it. He «:» ridicules the 
idea that “any foreigner can teach his own language.” The task ahead for the 
profession “will require our best thought, our best effort, and especially hard 
and consistent work by real specialists.” 

With the wealth of informational material in this book, its many and rich 
bibliographies, its summing-up of the past of our profession, an’l its indications 
of probable lines of development in the future, Dean Doyle and his associates 
have provided a firm foundation for present-day teachers of modern languages 
to meet the undoubted challenge of the times. Language teachers today have 
a great opportunity. If they fumble it now, they may have no chance later. 
Dean Doyle and this reviewer believe they will meet this challenge with a high 
and enthusiastic spirit, with intelligent research, and with continually greater 
success. 

Wrtrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MAnuet GAtvez, Amigos y maestros de mi juventud. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Guillermo Kraft, 1944, Paper. 375 pp. 
Even better than the title, the half-title “Recuerdos de la vida literaria 
(1900-1910)” describes the contents of this volume, which affords the most 
intimate and revealing insight yet available into Argentine literary life in the 
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early years of this century. To the general reader, especially in the United 
States, the scene is new; besides it is effectively portrayed. Here are pen 
pictures of Galvez’s contemporaries—those who made their début in literature | 
between 1900 and 1904—and lively character sketches which present, with 
rapid strokes, these young authors against widely varying backgrounds. 
Among them are Hugo Wast, Ricardo Rojas, the two Emilios—Becher and 
Oritz Grognet, Alberto Gerchunoff, Juan Pablo Echagiie, Atilio Chiappori, 
Mariano A. Barrenechea, Alfredo Lépez Prieto, Mario Bravo, and Angel de 
Estrada, all of whom become through these pages living personages rather 
than mere names. Slightly older but associated with this group are Roberto 
Payré, Horacio Quiroga, Florencio Sanchez, Garcia Velloso, and Martinez 
Cuitifio. In the background are their elders, not always either respected or 
admired—Miguel Cané, Lucio Lépez, Carlos Pellegrini, Leopoldo Diaz, 
Leopoldo Lugones, Carlos Octavio Bunge, and Paul Groussac. Incidents— 
amusing, tragic, and pathetic—related frankly in connection with each, give 
added individuality to the figures presented. 

While the title implies that Galvez is writing about others, and he asserts 
in the opening sentence that this volume is not an autobiography—that will come 
after the other two volumes of this series have been finished—the central 
figure in the picture is none other than Galvez himself. In the main, his own 
life during the first decade of the century is portrayed, with occasional flash- 
backs and brief previews of later events. From the opening chapters, which 
recount the ill-fated estreno of an early play and a regrettable coniretemps 
with Hugo Wast, a distant relative, his generation makes its initial bow in 
connection with Galvez’s literary periodical Ideas (1903-1905) and plays its 
part in the literary life of Buenos Aires which, he tells us, was before World 
War I far from, Bohemian. But solely his relations with Almafuerte, Sicardi, 
Groussac, Inge,ieros, Estrada, Payré, Lugones, Dario, Quiroga, Pefia, Garcia 
Velloso, Carlos; Octavio Bunge (his brother-in-law), and Delfina Bunge 
(his wife) give them prominence in the picture and afford him, in some cases, 
the opportunity for sharp touches. But despite the fact that Galvez is the 
principal figure, and that some of the subordinates, especially Ingenieros, 
Lugones, and oiter anticlericals, receive harsh treatment—their weaker rather 
than their most exalted moods and acts being exposed—the picture as a whole 
is a fascinating one. For before us pass in procession those whom Galvez 
asserts constitute the, first professional group of Argentine writers and the 
first deeply sasnenaill with Argentina herself. They were the pioneers, he 
says, in portraying Argentine provincial life, in making Argentine literature 
known, in creating a current of sympathy for Spain, in disseminating religious 
ideas, in teaching their contemporaries to admire Nietzsche and Wagner, and 
in developing good taste and a comprehension of beauty in the theater and 
in the fine arts. Besides, they stimulated Rubén Dario when his friends forsook 
him. 

As the central figure of this pioneer group, Galvez tells his story in a 
charming and intimate style, frankly confessing his own errors of deed and 
judgment, admitting his own shortcomings as well as chronicling those of 
others, and reciting embarrassments and failures along with successes. Calmly, 
and usually fairly, he weighs the merits and defects of his own early works, 
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incidentally brings in some of the circumstances that gave them rise, and, 
with it all, reveals how slowly and thoroughly he prepared himself for novel 
writing. It is the story of those novels that the next volume of the series will 
present; for it, this volume certainly serves as an interest-awakening prelude. 
The third volume is to present the foreign writers Galvez has known since 
1930 and the story of his biographies, in which he has been absorbed during 
almost the whole of the last decade, 

Printed on high quality paper in folio size with wide margins, the book is 
typographically excellent. A frontispiece in colors of the “Calle de Florida” 
around 1905 and a dozen photographs of the leading figures enhance its 
attractiveness. Only a chapter index is included; this is to be regretted, for 
an index of names and subject-matter would have greatly increased the value of 
the book as a reference work. 

Jerrerson Rea SPELL 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Apams, Nicnotson B., The Heritage of Spain: An Introduction to Spanish 
Civilization. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Cloth, Illustrated. 
331 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the kind of cultural history of Spain that any teacher of Spanish 
would be proud to have written. The “catch” obviously is that very few 
members of our profession could have written it, The scheme is reasonably 
conventional. The material follows a normal time-pattern, each century after 
its predecessor. However, under each century the author considers far more 
than its mere literary output, though that is treated as the most important. 
Art and music are also discussed for each period, and the social and govern- 
mental background is sketched in. No important Spanish author is omitted 
from the discussion, and there is much happy comparison with similar literary 
works in French, German, and English. Professor Adams has really written 
comparative literature from a Spanish “angle.” His scholarship is wide, deep, 
and firm. 

All this has been done piecemeal in other works, but no one so far has put 
the verve and the spirit into the writing of this kind of material. Professor 
Adams is a true contemporary of the student, except that he happens to know 
more and to have a better-developed appreciation. 

One virtue of this book is that it does not wait for an introduction, a table 
of contents, and the like, to get started. There is the briefest kind of preface, 
the chief point of which is that it puts Professor Adams on record as calling 
Franco “a rebel against a duly constituted republican Spanish government” 
as well as a “Fascist” dictator favored by Hitler and Mussolini. It also suggests 
that the book will not deal with Spanish American literature, although it will 
furnish the background for understanding its development, The writer then 
plunges into the “Climate and Topography” of Spain, making effective 
comparisons and contrasts among Valencia, Catalonia, Navarre, Leon, Old 
and New Castile, and Estremadura. He gives some up-to-date figures for the 
population and resources of the country, and gets on with the actual history 
of Iberians, Basques, and the invasions of Phoenicians and Greeks. He deals 
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especially well with the Romanization of Spain, and emphasizes a point which 
is easily forgotten when we talk carelessly of such a phenomenon as the 
Romanization of Spain. We sum up in a few words the work of hundreds of 
years of living. The same is true for the conquest of Spain by the Moors, We 
sum it up in a few words, but Moors were in the Iberian Peninsula for nearly 
eight hundred years. 

Professor Adams is particularly happy in his discussion of the Libro de 
buen amor of the Archpriest of Hita, the Moorish influence in art, literature, 
and music, the ballad, the writings of the Spanish mystics, the picaresque tales, 
the Quijote, and all the genres cultivated by the Romantics (a field in which 
he is an acknowledged authority). 

Always the writing is colorful and spirited, though there is scarcely a 
suggestion of writing for the mere purpose of attracting attention with slang 
phrases or unusual comparisons: “Don Juan Manuel seems to have been born 
with a long gray beard, through which he can only occasionally smile amid 
the serious concerns of that serious thing called life” (p. 58). Speaking of 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio the writer puts his criticism in effective modern 
parlance: “The character created by Tirso has undergone a gland operation 
and has had his face lifted. He is even more dashing, vital, invincible to men 
and irresistible to women, and he has acquired a deep Romantic sentimentalism” 
(p. 233). When Professor Adams describes the Archpriest of Hita,, he has 
his heart in his work: “Juan Ruiz was a bull-necked, broad-shouldered, long- 
nosed, hairy fellow, with long ears, a thick chest and a deep voice, who loved 
wine, women, and song, and somehow became a priest” (p. 63). 

Such a book ought to have some glaring faults, Diligent search reveals 
nothing glaring, and one can question only matters of emphasis rather than 
real faults. For example, it appears that some statement as to the development 
of the sermo plebeius into Spanish would be helpful beyond the mere, though 
accurate, statement that “No one can say with absolute precision just when 
Latin became Spanish” (p. 8). I find Professor Adams very accurate and 
resourceful in his literary judgments, and he ranges far afield. If anything, 
he is perhaps more generous with the contemporary or the nearly contemporary 
writers of Spain than posterity will be. The illustrations, many pages of them, 
are magnificent. Bibliographies, both general and specific to each chapter, 
offer very extensive help to the student, . 

The profession is to be congratulated. It has gained a fascinating book, a 
very scholarly one. It can be confidently predicted that through The Heritage 
of Spain new souls will be saved for the study of Spanish. 


Wi rrep A, BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


GonzALez Martinez, Enrique, El hombre del buho. Misterio de una vocacién. 
México, D.F.: Cuadernos Americanos, 1944, 218 pp. Price, 5 pesos m/n. 


In this first volume of his autobiography, Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez 
(b. 1871), one of Mexico’s leading poets, re-creates the atmosphere of the 
Guadalajara of his childhood and youth; draws subtle pen-pictures of the 
members of his family, his teachers and friends; details his studies in medicine 
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and the circumstances that led him to become a physician in Sinaloa in 1895; 
relives a happy married life, marred only by his gambling; pictures literary 
circles in the capital, to which he was drawn by men prominent in the Diaz 
regime; and describes his disillusionment and return to Mocorito, where a 
political post, too carelessly accepted, embroiled him in the Revolution of 
1910. 

A hard-working physician, he handled thousands of cases, many of them 
surgical, although it was later said that his skill in that line was confined to 
“twisting the swan’s neck”—a reference to his indictment of Modernism in 
his celebrated poem “Tuércele el cuello al cisne.” During the years in Sinaloa, 
he could call on few for either professional counsel or assistance, but he cared 
faithfully for rich and poor alike, and won confidence and respect, even while 
he squandered strength, time and money at the card table. Before 1905 poetry 
was merely an avocation ; only Preludios had been published. 

But this simple story of his early life is told some thirty years later with an 
artistry which places it on a level with poetry. Not only are people and places 
seen through the eyes of a poet, but the reader is transported, as on a magic 
carpet, along the way the poet had earlier traveled; and colorful details 
and incidents, both humorous and tragic, are pointed out with a flavor and 
zest for life which compel admiration for the narrator. 

Not the least interesting bits are those that trace his literary interests and 
achievements—among them, the obituary and his reply published on the 
occasion of his supposed death in 1900, and his impressions of some of 
Mexico’s leading writers that he came to know, five years later, in the capital. 
At that time Amado Nervo was there, embittered over his treatment by the 
literary clique; Joaquin Casastis was wealthy and influential, very generous 
with encouraging words but not with the material aid the young physician 
needed; Luis Urbina, generally recognized for his poetic ability, stood guard 
at the portal to Justo Sierra, distributor of governmental grants and positions 
to promising young artists and writers; and in the suburbs lived Jestis Valen- 
zuela—editor of the Revista Moderna, best of Mexico’s literary periodicals— 
sick, in reduced circumstances, and neglected by many of the friends of more 
prosperous days, but always kind. Stirred by these contacts but unable to find 
a means of livelihood, the physician returned to Mocorito to resume his 
practice and to try his hand at various literary forms, but not in the current 
modernista style. These efforts are to be found in Lirismos and a monthly 
literary journal, Arte (1907-1909). Sorrow over the death of his mother and 
son found outlet in Silenter (1909) ; at last, in these poems, he had found both 
himself and his field. 

' This re-creation of the atmosphere and the personalities that contributed to 
the development of a poet is a valuable contribution to the cultural history of 
Mexico since 1880, yet the charm of the work lies less in the facts presented 
than in the art of the story-teller in transforming the commonplace into the 
distinctive. Readers of this volume will surely await the appearance of the 
next with eager anticipation. 

Jerrerson Rea SPELL 


University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
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Watsu, Donatp Deventsn, Introductory Spanish: Reading, Writing, Speak- 
ing. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1946. Cloth. 224 pp. 
Price, $1.95. 

Members of the Spanish American Literature group of the Modern Lang- 
uage Association of America who heard Donald Walsh’s paper read before that 
group at the 1944 meeting in New York City were left in no doubt either as to 
his scholarship or as to his practical command of the Spanish language. His 
colleagues in New England have long known that he is one of their most 
effective teachers. The Editor of H1spanta has every reason to be aware that 
he is endowed to a high degree with intelligence, initiative, energy, and good 
old-fashioned common sense. It is not surprising, therefore, that he has pro- 
duced a beginners’ book that is distinguished by accuracy, freshness of ap- 
proach, effectiveness, and teachability. The book has been a relatively long time 
in preparation, and has been subjected to the test of repeated actual use. It 
was criticized in manuscript or mimeographed form by more than twenty 
teachers of Spanish. Two successively revised litho-printed editions were 
tried out for two years in six institutions, and revisions based on that experience 
have been incorporated in the final form of the book. If there are any “bugs” 
left in the text, the reviewer has failed to find them. 

Introductory Spanish, like Cassius, may have a “lean and hungry look”, 
but the leanness is the result of its planned freedom from the affliction of 
over-weight, and the hungry look is likely to be reflected on the face of the 
student exposed to its effective use of stimulating material. There isn’t a line 
of padding in it. Exceptions are not piled up at the outset to weaken the 
effect of a principle; the illustrative examples really illustrate—or rather, serve 
as models for the effective inductive teaching of grammar. The model 
sentences deal with practical, everyday things, and are free from the 
elaborateness that made some mid-nineteenth-century “methods” books the 
source of so many jokes (a tendency that some of our modern textbooks have 
not yet shaken off). 

Spanish American material, in keeping with the dominant interest that 
leads young North Americans to study Spanish nowadays, is conspicuous 
throughout the book, but there are no invidious comparisons to weaken the 
student’s conception of Spanish as “one language”, wherever it is spoken. 

Prepared particularly for college use, Introductory Spanish contains twenty- 
five lessons, five review lessons, and a general review. It is brief enough—the 
result of its conciseness rather than of any omission of basic material—to be 
completed in a single college term. Its approach, as indicated by the sub-title, 
is multiform: oral work is stressed throughout, but there is provision for 
written exercises from the very start. Beginning with Lesson Six, each 
lesson is based on a model Spanish text in dialogue form which serves to 
“set” the lesson, and, beginning with Lesson Eleven, to contrast Spanish 
American life and customs with life and customs in the United States. These 
model passages are lively and informative, and have a real Spanish “flavor”. 
The material they present is worked over in the lesson that follows, making 
the lesson an organic whole, in which model passage, vocabulary-acquisition, 
grammar instruction, and oral and written exercises are skillfully interwoven 
and integrated. 
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The problem of teaching pronunciation is well handled. Instead of putting 
all the material on the sounds of Spanish in an introduction, the first five 
lessons are in considerable measure devoted to teaching pronunciation, though 
not exclusively so, in line with Mr. Walsh’s obvious purpose to deal with the 
language in all its aspects from the start without excessive compartmentaliza- 
tion. The handling of the relatively few vagaries of Spanish spelling is excel- 
lent, and the explanations of the various sounds are scientifically accurate 
without being “over the heads” of the students. Linking (entirely neglected in 
some elementary grammars) is introduced as early as Lesson Two and again 
stressed in Lesson Five. The explanations of r and rr and of b or v (especially 
the combination mb or nv) are commendable. 

Mr. Walsh does not dodge difficulties. 7% is introduced and fully explained, 
along the usted, in Lesson Two, in contrast with the ostrich-like tendency to 
ignore the true second-person forms in the early stages of some elementary 
grammars, and the ¢# construction also appears throughout the model passages. 
Thus the author is spared the embarrassment of writing dialogue in which 
intimate friends or members of the same family are represented as using 
the usted form to each other, simply because the student “hasn’t had it (t#) 
yet.” Neither does the author postpone explaining the distinction between ser 
and estar; as a matter of fact, gcémo es?, “what is he like?”, occurs in Lesson 
Four, before gcémo esté?, which is introduced in Lesson Six. There are some 
textbooks, I am sure, that never do introduce the gcémo es? construction. 

Another instance of Mr. Walsh’s willingness to break with tradition is the 
introduction of the preterite tense (Lesson Seven) well before the imperfect 
(Lesson Twelve), in contrast with the common tendency to treat these tenses 
together or to attempt to deal with the imperfect first. The “simple past” 
concept represented by the preterite is relatively so much easier for English- 
speaking students to grasp (in spite of the greater amount of irregularity in 
verb-forms) that this order of treatment has much to commend it. 

The review lessons are unusually good. They follow each group of five les- 
sons, and are really coordinated with the material they purport to review. 
In addition, Mr. Walsh has developed what he calls the “vertical review”, 
which involves assigning one or more of the earlier lessons for review along 
with the new material of each lesson from Lesson Six on. In Lesson Sixteen, 
for instance, the student is directed to review Lessons Eleven, Six, and One; 
in Lesson Twenty-Five, Lessons Twenty, Fifteen, and Ten. This makes it 
possible for the author to present the simpler phases of certain topics in the 
earlier lessons and the more difficult phases later, the review assignments 
serving as the coordinating factor. 

Space does not permit comment on other unusual features of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, such as the development of vocabulary and the attention he gives to 
idioms and idiomatic speech. I shall sum up merely by saying that I have 
rarely been so impressed, at first examination, with any beginners’ book. It is 
obviously the product of a man who not only knows his subject thoroughly, 
but also knows his trade—a book in which teachers of Spanish will recognize 
at once the hand of one who has experienced their difficulties and understands 
their problems. 

Henry Gratran 

The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READERS 


CODE PRICE 
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Spanish-American Reader ......... Devote 1.50 
Alarcon. E] Capitan Veneno (Snavely) Alar. 80 
Alvarez Quintero. Las de Cain (Lamb and Willey) ................... «Cain 80 
Bardin. Garcilaso de la Vega’s El Reino de los Incas del Peri .............. Inca 1.00 
Broomball. Spoken Spanish Bross. 80 
Cervantes. Don Quijote (da Cruz and Kuhne) .....................2-005 Quick 1.00 
Espinosa, A. M. Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition ....... Espin 1.20 
Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas Espafioles .................. Romp 80 
Forrester and Loly. Vistas de México ......... Vista 1.00 
Galland and Brenes-Mesén, Spanish Composition ....................+. Mesen 1.40 
Spanish Grammar Review Gall 1.20 
Garcilaso de la Vega. El Reino de los Incas del Peri (Bardin) ............ Inca 1,00 
Henry. Piececitas Espafiolas Faciles Piece 
House and Kaufman. Tamayo’s Un Drama Nuevo ..................+. Tamayo .80 
Lamb and Willey. Alvarez Quintero’s Las de Cain .......4....0000eeeeeees Cain 80 
Malone. Sanchez Pérez’s Leyendas Espaiiolas Legend 80 
Manuel. E] Conde Lucanor (Ray and Bahret) .............0....0.00e000e Conde 80 
Pérez Escrich. Fortuna and Tony (DeVitis) Tony 
Ray and Bahret. Lecciones Elementales ..................---eeeeeeeeeees Ray 1.40 
Sanchez Pérez. Leyendas Espaiiolas (Malone) Legend 80 
Snavely. Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno Alar 80 
Sparkman, Industrial Spanish Spark 140 
Tamayo. Un Drama Nuevo (House and Kaufman) ...................4 Tamayo 80 
Turrell. Cuentos Hispanoamericanos .............0+0seeeeeeceseneeeeees Turrel 1.20 
Valdés. José (Snavely and Ward) ............2..cceeceecceeeeceteeeceees Jose 80 
Valera. E] Pajaro Verde (DeVitis) Verde 80 

ALLYN AND BACON. 
Boston New York Chicago 

Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO HISPANIA 


1. Manuscript shouid be typed (double-spaced). 


2. Underscore (a) titles of books, journals, and periodicals; (b) foreign 
words (unless the entire article is in a foreign language). 


3. Enclose in quotation marks (a) titles of articles in periodicals; (b) chap- 
ter titles in books; (c) titles of addresses at meetings. 


4. In citations, write III, 476; not vol. III, p. 476. 


5. Number footnotes consecutively throughout an article, except an explana- 
tory note to title (such as “A paper read at the Annual Meeting,” and 
the like), which should be indicated by an asterisk. 


6. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and scenes of 
plays; Roman numerals for volumes, “parts,” and acts of plays. 


7. Capitalize all important words in English titles (i.c., do not follow the 
Library of Congress system) ; in Spanish titles, capitalize the first word 
and proper nouns only, except in titles of periodicals, in which all im- 
portant words should be capitalized (i.e., Revista Hispdnica Moderna). 


8. Author's name and address (preferably school or university connection, 
if any) should appear at the head of the article, after the title, not at 
the end. 


9. Do not abbreviate names of periodicals, titles of series, or titles of works. 
Examples: Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, Modern Language Notes, 
Historia de la literatura espaiola; not BAE, MLN, Hist. de la lit. esp. 


10, Spell out all round numbers or simple numbers used in the text of an 
article, including ordinals; use figures only for numbers over one hun- 
dred (except even hundreds and thousands). Examples: twenty-five 
pages, three thousand years ago, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ; 
not 25 pages, 3000 years ago, the 19th and 20th centuries. 


11. The following abbreviations are permissible: vol., p., pp., L, IL, v.,. vv. 
op. cit., ibid., f. 


12. In listing textbooks (and other books), use the following style: Hts, E. C., 
and Forp, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 410 pp. Price, $1.56. 


13. Proofs will be sent to authors direct from the printers’, accompanied by 
forms for ordering reprints if desired. Proofs should be corrected and re- 
turned to the Editor, if possible within twenty-four hours of their receipt. 


14. Unless reprints are ordered when proofs are returned, they cannot be sup- 
plied at prices quoted, and may not be obtainable at all. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


For Furst and. Second Yoar 
Spanish Classes 
Two Comprehensive Textbooks by 


MARY WELD COATES 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 


Spanish for Joday 
A practical text for beginning classes, 


building a solid foundation for Spanish. 
List price $1.92 


Estas. Amonicas. 


A second year book of cultural material, 
with vocabulary for everyday life, breath- 
ing the spirit of Latin America. 

List price $2.00 


A complete two-year course for 
reading, writing, talking, un- 
derstanding Spanish 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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American Association of Teachers of French 
Literary and gogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 


Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 


Send check to: Georce B, Warts, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davipson, N.C. 

Advertisers, address: PAUL LANGELLIER, Business Manager 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
GARDEN City, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and agogical articles, 
bibliography, and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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| THE FRENCH REVIEW | 
| Published six times a year by the | 
| 


(ASA HOLT 


2Conoce usted 
este extraordinario 


libro de lectura? 


POR ESAS ESPANAS 


PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ 


La frescura, el buen humor, y el sabor tipicamente hispanico de este 
libro excepcional deleitara a sus alumnos del segundo afio, 


La variedad de estilo y de sujeto de cada uno de los diez y seis cuentos 
refleja el variado fondo hispanico en que se desarrollan. Cada uno esta 
en perfecta armonia con el ambiente donde tiene lugar. Pero ni la 
variedad de estilo ni el interés especial que encierra cada uno detraen en 
lo mas minimo de la simplicidad de expresion necesaria en un. libro 
para el segundo 


Los graciosos y animados dibujos que intensifican y complementan el 
humor de estos cuentos son la obra del artista y caricaturista espajiol 
Alfonso Vila Franquesa conocido bajo el nombre de Shum, 


$1.35 


Claro que la dama lechuza de arriba no tiene nada que ver directamente con la 
obra del Sr. Villa Fernandez. Ella, el buho, el tecolotito y otros tipos ornitolégicos 
son simplemente variantes del bien-conocido colofén de la antigua casa editorial 
Holt. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P.WiexersHAm Crawrorp, Founder 
M. Romera-Navarro and 
H. Green, Editors 
E. B. WirtiaMs, Business Manager 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 


A Quarterly Review for All 
Interested in Spanish 


E, ALLISON PEERS, Editor 


Annual subscription $3.75, 
postage included 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


isa ical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the an language and literature because it stresses educational 
and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 
of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention Hispania when writing to edvertisers 


Subscription is $2.00 per year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 

anaging Editor: Business Manager: 

H Hexsert H. J. Petsex 
University of Cincinnati cage Hall 
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COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 JULY TO 17 AUGUST 1946 | 
CASA PANAMERICANA 


Sixth Year 


A Latin American House in California 


Courses in Spanish; Portuguese; Latin American History, 
Art, Music, Trade, etc. Spanish and Portuguese are the 
languages of the house; students in elementary language 
courses live elsewhere on the campus. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Fourth Year | 

English as a second language. Courses in language open © 
to Latin Americans, and in method to teachers and pros- | 


pective teachers from both Americas. English is the 
language of the house. 


For detailed information, 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California | 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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SPANISH AMERICAN MAGAZINES 
Subscription service, new or renewal 


SPECIAL TEACHING OFFER 


TIEMPO 


Mexico’s weekly News Magazine 
$.10 per copy in orders of five or more to one address for 4 or more weeks. 
Teaching copy free! Write for free sample copy. 
Order from: F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Write for list of over 80 publications, including many different fields of 
interest. For example: 


Literature and affairs: BITACORA, CUADERNOS AMERICANOS 
HEMISFERIO, EL HIJO PRODIGO, HUMANIDADES, LETRAS 
DE MEXICO, OCCIDENTE, REVISTA DE LAS INDIAS, SUR 


| i TIEMPO, ZIG-ZAG, HOY, MEXICO AL DIA, ALMA LATINA, 
ELITE. 
Sports: EL GRAFICO, ESTADIO. Ladies: ATLANTIDA, GRAFOS, 
MENTOR 


Benefit of Scholarship Fund of SIGMA DELTA PI, the National 
Spanish Honor Society. 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 
Grace M. Abbott, Manager 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


MINERVA ATENEA 
Revista Continental de Filosofia Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
Publicacién bimestral Letras y Artes 
Colaboraciones de investigadores 
de todo el Continente. ep 
Director: MARIO BUNGE 
Suscripcién anual: 10 $ M, arg., o 4 délares, 
o | libra esterlina. 
| Giros y cheques: Adolfo Morinigo, Garay 431 ” 
3 go, 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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NEW SPANISH TEXTS 


Functional Spanish 
Review Grammar 
and Composition 


By B. B. ASHCOM, Assoc. Prof. of Spanish, and 
BLANCHE E. GOODELL, Asst. Prof. of Span- 
ish, both of Wayne University 


This new text for intermediate courses in Spanish emphasizes 
the function of grammar. The explanation of each point is 
followed by the English device, and the equivalent Spanish 
syntactic pattern. Exercises check each point and include sen- 
tences for composition work and translation. The vocabulary 
includes over 85 percent of the Keniston entries, supplemented 
by words of student interest. 

Published December 26th. $2.25 


Roman Calvo, El 
Sherlock Holmes Chileno 


By MIGUEL DE FUENZALIDA (Pseudonym of Alberto Edwards). 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by RAYMOND L. 
GRISMER and MARY B. MACDONALD 


First published in Chile, these stories, telling of the exploits 
of South America’s famous and daring sleuth, have been edited 
for first year Spanish students. The book will be illustrated 
with the pictures which appeared with the stories when they 
were first published in South America. 

Published February 26th, | $1.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60-5th Ave, New York 11 
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Back Numbers of Hispania 


To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of 
prices. (Many issues are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard 
to obtain. Prospective purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All 
prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Namber of issues Price per issue 

$2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 
1.00 


1918 
1919-1926, inclusive 
1927-1931, inclusive 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935-1936, inclusive 
1937-1943, inclusive 75 
1944 and current -50 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to HISPANIA. 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -73 each 
1932 to 1940, inclusive -50 each 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


Vol. I, 1918 February, May, October 
Vol. H, 1919 February, November 
Vol. III, 1920 February, March 

Vol. IV, 1921 February, March 

Vol. V, 1922 February 

Vol. VII, 1924 February 

Vol. XXIII, 1940 February, December 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
_. DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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The toyal.road for beginning students ——— 


EL CAMINO REAL 


BOOK ONE By EpirH Moore JARRETT 
and Beryt J. M. MCMaANus 
$1.88 
BOOK TWO By EpIrH Moore JARRETT 
$1.96 


SAL Y SABOR DE MEXICO 


By EptrH Moore JARRETT 
Fillmore High School 


Fillmore, California 


SAL Y SABOR DE MEXICO presents in friendly, informal style 
the life and customs of Mexico in a series of nine colorful essays, 
most of which are followed directly by short plays exemplifying 
these same customs in real-life situations. Exercises and tests in 
reading comprehension, in oral and aural work, and in word study 
are provided with each chapter. $1.48 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 


School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Encourage Good Pupils 
AWARD A.A.T.S. MEDALS ‘FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 
nearest regional distributor. 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
Benepict C. Heyman, 50 Barbey Street, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem Street, Evanston, III. 
Meta M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
Sarah GASKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston 5, Tex. 
Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Forty-eighth Summer Session June 21 to August 16, 1946 


The Department of Spanish and Portuguese offers a large and attractive 


array of courses for teachers and opportunities for contacts and advancement 
in many specialized fields. 


Spanish House on beautiful Lake Seminary of Medieval Spanish 
Mendota. Studies. 


Spanish Club meetings. 


Galdosiana. 

tin-American Club gatherings. 5 

Elementary, intermediate and ad- 
Latin-American Dance Recital. vanced courses in literature, language 
Spanish Plays. and civilization. 


Members of the staff: Professor E. Neale-Silva (Chairman) ; Professor L. 
A. Kasten; Professor G. LaGrone; Professor Renato Rosaldo; Visiting Profes- 
sor Mack Singleton; Mr. Rodolfo Floripe; Mr. John O. Marsh; Miss Mer- 
cedes Kahlert; Miss Lillian Aranibar; Miss Lilia Alcantara del Castillo. 


For Summer Session Bulletin or reservations for the Spanish House 
write to 


DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


HOUSE-MAPES 
Shorter Spanish Grammar 


Thorough treatment of grammar essentials. Stresses words and idioms 
used most frequently. Adaptable to reading or grammar-composition 


method of teaching. Vocabulary. Plenty of drill. Excellent workbook 
available. 


Also available—HOUSE-MAPES: The Essentials of 
Spanish Grammar. Covers first-year work 


MAPES and LOPEZ-MORILLAS 
Y va de cuento 


First-year reading keyed to student-interest. Introduces construction 
in same order as Shorter Spanish Grammar, Vocabulary. Footnotes. 


Exercises. 

Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispanica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
para la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispanico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espajiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; nimero suelto: $1.00 


Pafses de habla espafiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
numero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


Hispanic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 
taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 

Managing Editor: JAMES FERGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
ARTHUR S, AITON ROLAND D. Hussey 
CaRLos E, CASTANEDA JAMEs F. KING 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN InvinG A. LEONARD 
Lewis HANKE ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
R. Hitt 

Advisory Editors 
HERBERT E. BOLTON Dana G. MUNRO 
Isaac J. Cox J. Frep Rippy 
CLARENCE H. HARING WiLuiAM S. ROBERTSON 


Editorial correspondence: PROFESSOR JAMES F. KING, Room 439, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Business correspondence: Duke University Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, College Station, North Carolina 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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‘Fac beginners | 


EASY SPANISH AMERICAN READER | | 
By Grismer, Molinos, Corbett. 1945. 100 pp. $1.40 


So easy, it can be started during the first week of the course. No use of 
English necessary. Visible vocabularies. Illustrations. Lively. Interesting. 


For second year 


CUENTOS DEL SUR 
Edited by Vazquez. 1944. 263 pp. $2.00 


Those twelve short stories from modern South American authors which 
were voted most popular by Dr. Vazquez’ students. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York 


Summer Study Tour 
Revista de Revistas 
Mexico and Central temporines 
de la actualidad 
YUCATAN GUATEMALA 
Director: 
Fernanpo Ortiz 


Suscripcién anual en América: $2.00 


July and August, 1946 Apartado 1469, HABANA, Cuba 


When making inquiry state whether 


undergraduate or graduate credit is A M E R I C A 
desired and in what institution, if Revista de la Asociacién de ii 
any, you are matriculated. Escritores y Artistas Americanos ; 


4 LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 
For information, address 


Suseripeiéa anual: $2.00 
Dr. Nora B. Thompson 
116 Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pennsylvania PASEO DE MARTI 116 
(Also of Guatemala City) Apartade Postal 1969 
HABANA—CUBA 
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CULTURA LATINOAMERICANA 


Por fin los interesados en problemas latinoamericanos podran 
disponer de una serie de libros que, cada uno por separado y to- 
dos como coleccién, satisfagan sus apetitos de lectura. 


“TIERRA FIRME” 


Es una coleccién de obras que no tiene paralelo, por la amplitud 
de los temas que cubrir4, por su presentacién y su precio. Co- 
laboraran en ella las primeras firmas de América Latina, con obras 
de su especialidad en el campo de la historia, la literatura, la 
filosofia, la politica, la economia, la antropologia, la etnografia, la 
geografia, etc, etc. 


Volumenes publicados 
1. Augusto Guzman.—Tupaj Katari 

2. Baldomero Sanin Cano.—Letras colombianas 

3. Mariano Picén Salas.—De la conquista a la independencia 

(Tres siglos de historia cultural hispanoamericana) 

4. Julio Jiménez Rueda.—Letras mexicanas en el siglo XIX 
5. Arthur Ramos.—Las poblaciones del Brasil 

6. Alfonso Crespo.—Santa Cruz, el condor indio 

7. Luis E. Valcaércel.—Ruta cultural del Peri 
8. Leopoldo Benites.—Argonautas de la selva 
9. Medardo Vitier—Del ensayo americano 
10. Gilberto Freyre.—Interpretacion del Brasil 


En conjunto la coleccién se compondra de unos 300 volimenes. 
El precio de cada libro es de $1.25. 


Suscribiéndose a un minimo de 5 volimenes concedemos un des- 
cuento del 10% libre de todo cargo por correo y empaque. 
Dirijase a 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 
Panuco 63 México, D. F. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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THE SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


Western Reserve University H 
June 17 to July 26, 1946 


The courses with a real Spanish atmosphere. 
Graduate courses leading to A.M. and . 
Ph.D. di taught by native Spanish Demonstration School 
o 18 yea meeting three 
of teachers of Spanish. periods in s lon ‘| 
Pronunciation serve as a laboratory for 
A new laboratory of applied phonetics course conducted by Professer de Sauzé a) 
for corrective drill and for training ina _ and a demonstration of the Cleveland ® 
simplified technique of teaching pro- Plan. 
nunciation embodying the findi 
Espafiola 
25 of in nding ish j for 
group of six students. 


The School has a campus of its own For particulars, circulars, etc., apply to 


EMILE B. de SAUZE 
Director of the Schools of French and Spanish 


PRACTICAL 
© for the student 
© for the teacher 


¢ for the export corre- 
spondent 


CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL 
AL DIA by Max A. Luria 


The psychology behind a Spanish business letter . . . corre- i 
spondence taken from the files of leading business houses 

. supplementary exercises in vocabulary, idioms, sen- 
tence structure, and commercial forms make this book a 
MUST for the Spanish student. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR i 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio | 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, E.U.A. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll, 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof, Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 


Get a New Member! 


If you like HISPANIA and believe it helps you professionally or improves 
your morale, how about that friend of yours who isn’t a subscriber? Why not 


do him or her a favor and help to build our Association membership at the 
same time? 


WE SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST THREE TIMES OUR 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP! 


If Spanish and Portuguese teachers—whose battle the Association and 
HISPANIA have fought for years—would join the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in anything like a reasonable pro- 
portion to their numbers, we could easily have three times our present 
membership. Think what that would mean in terms of greater service, greater 
influence, a bigger and better and ultimately perhaps a more frequently- 
published HISPANIA. ASK THAT FRIEND TODAY TO BECOME 
A MEMBER! 


The Secretary-Treasurer will be glad to send a sample copy to any of your 
friends. Send their names to: 


PROFESSOR GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Director: 


NEW LISTS OF 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS 


(new and second-hand) 


just published 


Language Service Center— 
Brazilian Book Center 


Units of 


SCHOENHOF'S FOREIGN 
BOOKS, INC. 
Harvard Square Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Department HI 


Just 
Published 


DIVRY'S 
HANDY 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 


AND 
ENGLISH- 


SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date pocket 
Dictionary, listing all Spanish and English words 
in current use—over 60,000—including many 
of the latest technical, scientific and milita 
terms. Also contains Elements of Grammar, f 
list of Irregular Verbs, Cities with their popula- 
tions, Colored Maps, etc. Indispensable to stu- 
dents, translators, business men, etc. 536 pages, 
3% x 6%, flexible leatherette binding. 


Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 
On sale at leading bookstores 
D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 23rd Street, New York 


16MM MOVIES 


SOUTH AMERICAN NEWSREEL 
(3 Issues) 


XOCHIMILCO 

SONATAS DE ORIZABA 
VALENCIA TO GRANADA 
SPORTS OF MEXICO 
ROMANTIC OLD MADRID 


Above are a few of many interest- 
ing titles on our new Spanish List 
—Send for it! 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
FREDONIA, N.Y. 


“SPANISH THROUGH 
MUSIC” 


A Complete Library of Spanish 
and Latin American Music 


and Records. 


Latest Releases of Music and 
Records from All Countries 
in Latin America. 
FREE CATALOGUE ON 
REQUEST. 


We ship anywhere in this 
country or abroad. 


SPANISH MUSIC CENTER 
1291 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Dept. 
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TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Summer School 


Sixth Summer Session Saltillo, Mexico July 18-August 28, 1946 


Staff Members from Texas State College for Women and Other Accredited Institutions 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Licenciado Evelio H. Gonzalez Trevifio 


Special classes for teachers of Spanish on secondary and elementary levels. Methods of 
teaching; with a workshop offering materials for teaching Spanish. Conversation, songs, 
dances, and games with Mexican instructors. Lecture classes in Mexican literature and 
civilization, by the Mexican staff. Classes in advanced Spanish grammar and composition. 
Elementary classes in Spanish. All courses fully accredited. 


Cool mountain climate, Typical Mexican city. Friendly atmosphere. 

Rates: Room and board in college dormitories in Saltillo, tourist card, and transporta- 
tion from Laredo, Texas, to Saltillo and return to Laredo: $150.00. Special prices for 
other accommodations. 


For further information, address 


Professor Rebecca Switser, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, Box 3897, 
T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 

ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 

MR. EDUARDO NEALE-SILVA, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

HAS ACCEPTED THE EDITORSHIP 

OF HARPER’S COLLEGE SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE NEW QUICK METHOD USED BY THE 
U.S. ARMY AND NAVY... 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH by Solomon Lipp and Henry V. Besso 


A practical and up-to-date beginner’s book in Spanish, which was specially written 
to teach the Army Air Forces conversational Spanish in a quick and simple way. 
Amusing cartoons throughout. Supplementary material includes vocabulary, 
phrases, facts and figures of the South American countries, and a list of proper 


names. Paper edition $.75 Cloth edition $1.25 
CONVERSACION by Henry V. Besso and Solomon Lipp 
A more advanced text for conversational Spanish specially prepared for the Army 
and Navy. Paper edition $1.00 Cloth edition $1.50 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH by Henry V. Besso and L. Clark Keating 
(Completely Revised Edition) Foreword by Henry Grattan Doyle 


The text follows the adventures of two American aviators forced down in South- 
ern France. The same quick and efficient method as in the companion volume, 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH is used throughout. 

Paper edition $1.00 Cloth edition $1.50 


TEMAS DE CONVERSACION SOBRE LAS AMERICAS __ by Henry V. Besso 
(Ready soon) 


Spanish articles and studies from newspapers and magazines enable students to 
learn idioms and forms of speech characteristic of the language. The functional 
method followed in the companion volumes, CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
and CONVERSACION is used throughout. Grammatical concepts are explained 


only when the need arises. $2.50 
BRAZIL: Bulwark of Inter-American Relations — by Henry Albert Phillips 
The absorbing story of Brazil’s background explaining Brasil Novo under Getulio 
Vargas with special reference to her relations with the United States. $2.50 
ARGENTINA: Pivot of Pan American Peace by Henry Albert Phillips 
This is the first book on Argentina from the Argentinean point of view—a book 
for every thinking American. $2.50 
OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS by Philip Leonard Green 
Their origins, characteristics and culture. $2.00 
PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS by Philip Leonard Green 
The forces and agencies working toward Pan Americanism, their history and 
functions. $2.00 


Hastings. House, Publishers Now York 18 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


ALLYN AND Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 11 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York; 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16, Illinois ; 181 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 560 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California ; 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


AMERICAN Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York; 300 
Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts ; 91 Cone Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia ; 


1319 Young Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


D. AppLeton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 

F. S. Crorrs anp Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

Tuomas Y. Crowe, Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

DeNnoyver-GEPPERT COMPANY, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

D. C. Divry, Inc., 240 West 23rd Street, New York 11, New York. 

FARRAR AND RINEHART, INc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

FuNK AND WAGNALLS Company, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

GInN AND Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts; 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York; 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 165 
Luckie Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1510 Young Street, Dallas, Texas; 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio; 45 Second Street, San Francisco 5, 


California; 863 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada; 7 Queen Square, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1, England. 


Harper AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 


Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Hastincs House, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, New York. 


D. C. HeatH ANp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 180 
Varick Street, New York 14, New York; 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois ; 29 Pryor Street N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 182 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, California; 713 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 182 High Holborn 
(George G. Harrap and Company), London, W.C. 1, England; 517 Wellington 
Street (The Copp-Clark Company, Limited), Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada. 
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Henry Hott ann Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York ; 600 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 


fornia. 


Houcuton Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York; 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 


715 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 39 Harris Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 500 
Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
Arrep A. Knopr, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
LincuapHone Institute, 35 R.C.A. Building, New York 20, New York. 
LoncMANs, GreEN AND Company, INc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


Tue MacmILLtan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York; 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois ; 240 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts ; 500 
Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, 
California; Ross Avenue and Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


McGraw-Hitt Boox Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
Mipwest Book Company, 1811 South Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 

W. W. Norton anp Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Tue Opyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Oxrorp University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Tue Ronacp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


CHARLES Scripner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York; 600 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 


chusetts ; 274 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 


Siiver Burvert Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York; 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago 16, Illinois; 111 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 


fornia. 


i/o Uncar PusiisHinc Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10, New 


University or Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 

Tue University or Caro.ina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Banxs UpsHAw anp Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

- Wiicox anp Fo.terr Company, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Yate University Press, 143 Elm Street, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- _erpool University 
versity of London 


Prof. FEDERICO DE ON{S, J- UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of  4¢2 Pelayo Institute, Santan- 


Spanish Studies, Oxford Uni- 


versity. Spanish Department, 
Columbia University Srta. MAR[A VICTORIA DE 


. LARA, Spanish, University 
Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit- 
erature, University of Seville at Liverpool 


Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- § Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
sity Spanish” 

Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 


added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 
dents. 


NEW! 


SPANISH PRONOUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 


by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 
Send for FREE booklets: 
|. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35 R.CA. Building New York 20, N.Y. 
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